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PREFACE. 


Thk  |)rt's«MU  volume  is  not  intended  as  a  formal  liirftory  of  the  melropo- 
lisofXew  England,  nor  a  complete  index  lo  llie  many  public  institutions 
for  which  il  U  so  famous.  Our  object  has  been  to  furnish  a  mere  outline 
of  ilie  early  history  of  the  city,  with  notices  of  some  prominent  events  : 
adding  an  account  of  some  few  institutions  thai  are  particularly  deserving 
the  atleniion  of  citizens  and  strangers. 

The  Aj)pendix  will  be  found  to  contain  much  information  relating  to 
towns  in  the  vicinity.  For  that  portion  which  describes  the  beautiful 
"  Forest  Hills  Cemetery,"  we  are  indebted  to  the  late  General  H.  A.  S. 
Dearborn,  who  little  thought,  when  he  was  preparing  the  sketch  iii  the 
month  of  May  last,  that  he  would  so  shortly 

"  Rest  his  head  upon  the  lap  of  earth." 
He  died  July  29th,  1851,  some  few  days  before  this  volume  could  be  com- 
pleted for  publication. 

The  compiler  takes  occasion  to  express  his  acknowledgments  lo  Dr. 
S.  G.  Howe,  of  Boston,  and  lo  Professors  Bond,  Horsford,  and  Francis,  of 
Harvard  University,  and  to  the  llev,  J,  B.  Felt,  of  the  Massachusetts 
Hi^storical  Society,  for  copious  materials  furnished  by  them  for  this 
work. 


Boston,  September,  I80I. 
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BOSTON 


SH  AWMUT  —  TRIMOUNTAIN. 


[A  brief  sketch  of  the  leading  events  in  the  early  history  of  Boston  had  been  pre- 
pnied  for  this  little  volume:  but  the  following  remarks  were  finally  consideieJ 
tiiore  appropriate,  to  nreceilc  views  of  Boston  as  it  is  in  1851.  They  form  part  of 
"  An  a.lfjress  to  the  ciiirens  of  Boston,  on  the  I7th  of  Septenib  ir,  ISJU,  the  close  of 
the  sccon.i  century  from  the  first  settlement  of  the  city."  By  Josiah  Uuincy,  LL.  D., 
then  PresiJeiU  of  Harvard  Uni\er6ity.] 


CiTiBs  and  empires,  not  leas  than  individuals,  are  chiefly  indebted  for 
iheir  fortunes  to  circuinslances  and  influences  independent  of  the  labora 
and  wisdoni  of  the  parsing  generation.  Is  our  lot  cast  in  a  happy  soil,  be- 
neath a  favored  sky,  and  under  the  shelter  of  free  institutions?  How  few 
of  all  the:je  bles:jings  do  we  owe  to  our  own  power,  or  our  -own  prudence! 
4uw  few,  on  whicii  we  cannot  discern  the  impress  of  long  past  genera- 
liond ! 

It  is  natural  that  reflections  of  this  kind  should  awaken  curiosity  con- 
cerning the  men  of  pa.sit  ages.  It  is  suitable,  and  characieristic  of  noble 
natures,  to  love  to  trace  in  venerated  institutions  the  evidences  of  ances- 
tral worth  and  wisdom;  and  to  cherish  that  mingled  sentiment  of  awe  and 
admiration  which  takes  possession  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  ancient, 
deep-laid,  and  massy  monuments  of  intellectual  and  moral  power. 

Standing,  after  the  lapse  of  two  centuries,  on  the  very  spot  selected  for 
us  by  our  fathers,  and  surrounded  by  social,  moral,  and  religious  blessings 
greater  tlian  paternal  love,  in  its  fonilest  visions,  ever  dared  to  fancy,  we 
naturally  turn  our  eyes  backward,  on  the  descending  current  of  years; 
seeking  the  causes  of  that  prosperity  which  has  given  this  city  so  distin- 
bfuished  a  name  and  rank  among  similar  associations  of  men. 


Hu])}  ily  it.-i  fouiulaiiouhi  were  uoi  laid  in  dark  ages,  nor  i.s  iis  orii^ia  lo  be 
sought  ujr.oii^  loose  and  obscure  irutlilious.  The  age  of  our  early  an- 
cestors \v;us,  ill  many  resj)ecls,  eminent  for  learning  and  civilizaiion. 
Our  aiicesiors  themselves  were  deeply  versed  in  the  knowledge  and  attain- 
ments  of  their  period.  Not  only  their  motives  and  acts  appear  in  the  gen- 
eral histories  of  tlieir  time,  but  they  are  unfolded  in  their  own  writings, 
with  a  simplicity  and  boldness,  at  once  commanding  admiration  and  not 
peru^itting  mistake.  If  this  condition  of  things  restrict  the  imagination 
in  its  natural  tendency  to  exaggerate,  it  assists  the  judgment  rightly  to  an- 
alyze, and  ju.stly  lo  appreciate.  If  it  deny  tlie  ix>wer,  enjoyed  by  ancient 
lilies  and  suites,  to  elevate  our  ancestors  above  the  condition  of  humanity, 
it  confers  a  much  more  precious  i)rivilege,  that  of  estimating  by  unequiv- 
ocal standards  the  intellectual  and  moral  greatness  of  ilie  early,  interven- 
ing, and  passing  })eriods  ;  and  thus  of  judging  concerning  comparative  at- 
taimnent  and  progress  in  those  (jualiiies  which  constitute  the  dignity 
of  our  species. 

Instead  of  looking  back,  as  anliiiuily  waa  accustomed  lo  do,  on  fabling 
legends  of  giants  and  iierocs,  —  of  men  exceeding  in  size,  in  strength,  and 
in  labor,  all  e.xi)ericnce  and  history,  and,  consequently,  being  obliged  to 
contemplate  the  races  of  men  dwindling  with  time,  and  growing  less 

j  amid  increaiing  siimulanlj  and  advantages ;  we  are  thus  enabled  to  view 
things  in  liglits  more  conformed  to  the  natural  suggestions  of  reason,  and 
actual  results  of  observation; — lo  witness  improvement  in  its  slow  but 

I  sure  progress;  in  a  general  advance,  constant  and  unciuestionable ;  —  to 

j  pay  due  honors  to  the  greatness  and  virtues  of  our  early  ancestors,  and  be. 

'  at  the  same  time,  just  to  the  not  inferior  greatness  and  virtues  of  succeed- 
ing generations  of  men,  their  descendents  and  our  progenitors. 

Thus  we  substantiate  the  cheering  conviction,  that  the  virtues  of  an- 
cient limes  have  not  been  lost,  or  debased,  in  the  course  of  their  descent, 
but,  in  many  respects,  have  been  refined  and  elevated ;  and  so,  standing 
faithful  to  the  generations  which  are  past,  and  fearless  in  the  presence  of 
the  generations  lo  come,  we  accumulate  on  our  own  limes  the  responsibil- 
ity thai  an  inheritance,  which  Ikis  descended  to  us  enlarged  ajid  imjiroved, 
shall  not  be  transmitted  by  us  diminished  or  deteriorated. 

As  our  thoughts  course  along  the  events  of  past  limes,  from  the  hour  of 
the  first  settlement  of  Boston  to  that  in  which  we  are  now  assembled, 
they  trace  the  strong  features  of  Ma  character,  indelibly  impressed  upon 
its  acts  and  in  its  history  ;  —  clear  conceptions  of  duty  ;  bold  vindications 
of  right;  readiness  lo  incur  dangers  and  meet  sacrifices,  in  the  mainten- 
ance of  lil>eriy,  civil  and  religious.  Early  selected  as  the  place  of  the 
chief  settlement  of  New  England,  it  has,  through  every  subsequent  peri, 
od,  maintained  its  relative  a.scendancy.  In  the  arts  of  peace  and  in  the 
energies  of  war,  in  the  virtue.^  of  prosperity  and  adversity,  in  wisdom  to 
plan  and  vigor  lo  execute,  in  extensiveness  of  enterprise,  success  in  accu- 
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niulaiiiig  wealth,  aud  liberaliiy  in  iia  distribuiion,  its  iuhabiianla,  if  not 
unrivalled,  have  not  been  sur|)a.s.sed,  by  any  similar  society  of  men. 
Through  good  report  and  evil  report,  its  inlhience  has,  at  all  times,  been  so 
distinctly  seen  and  acknowledi^ed  in  eveiUs,  and  been  so  decisive  on  the 
destinies  of  the  region  of  which  it  was  tiie  head,  that  the  inhabitants  of 
the  adjoining  colonies  of  a  foreign  nation  early  gave  the  name  of  this 
place  to  the  whole  country  ;  and  at  this  day,  among  their  des€endents,  the 
IXiuple  of  the  whole  United  States  arc  distinguished  by  the  name  of  "  Bos- 
lonians." 

Amidst  perils  and  obstructions,  on  the  bleak  side  of  the  mountain  on 
which  it  was  tirst  cast,  the  needling  oak,  self  rooted,  shot  upward  wiili  a 
determined  vigor.  Novv  slighted  and  now  assailed;  amidst  alternating 
sunshine  and  storm ;  with  the  axe  of  a  native  foe  at  its  root,  and  the  light- 
ning of  a  foreign  power,  at  times,  scathing  its  top,  or  withering  its 
branches,  it  grew,  it  Jlourished,  it  stands,  —  may  it  for  ever  stand  !  —  the 
honor  of  the  field. 

Our  ancestors  have  left  no  Corinthian  temples  on  our  hills,  no  Gothic  ca- 
thedrals on  our  plains,  no  proud  pyramid,  no  storied  obelisk,  in  our  cities. 
But  mind  is  there.  S.igacious  enterprise  is  there.  An  active,  vigorous, 
intelligent,  moral  population  throng  our  cities,  and  predominate  in  our 
fields;  men  patient  of  labor,  submissive  to  law,  respectful  to  authority, 
regardful  of  right,  faithful  to  liberty.  These  are  the  monuments  of  our 
ancestors.  They  stand  immutable  and  immortal,  in  the  social,  moral,  and 
intellectual  condition  of  their  descendants.  They  exist  in  the  spirit 
which  their  precepts  instilled,  and  their  example  implanted.  Let  no  man 
think  that  to  analyze,  and  place  in  a  just  light,  the  virtues  of  the  first  set- 
tlers of  New  England,  is  a  dei:);irture  from  the  purpose  of  this  celebration  ; 
or  deem  so  meanly  of  our  duties,  as  to  conceive  that  merely  local  rela- 
tions, the  circumstances  which  liave  given  celebrity  and  character  to  this 
single  city,  are  the  only,  or  the  most  appropriate  topics  for  the  occasion. 
It  was  to  this  sjxjt,  during  twelve  successive  years,  that  the  great  body  of 
those  first  settlers  emigrated.  In  this  place,  they  either  fixed  permanently 
their  alx)de,  or  took  their  departure  from  it  for  the  coast,  or  the  interior. 

Whatever  honor  devolves  on  this  metropolis  from  the  events  connected 
with  its  first  settlement,  is  not  solitary  or  exclusive:  it  is  shared  with 
Massachusetts  ;  with  New  England  ;  in  some  sense  with  the  whole  Unit- 
ed States,  For  what  part  of  this  wide  empire,  be  it  sea  or  shore,  lake  or 
river,  mountain  or  valley,  have  the  descendants  of  the  first  settlers  of  New 
England  not  traversed  ?  what  depth  of  forest  not  penetrated  1  what  dan- 
ger of  nature  or  man  not  defied?  Where  is  the  cultivated  field,  in  re- 
d'.;eming  which  from  the  wilderness,  their  vigor  has  not  been  displayed? 
Where  amid  unsubdued  nature,  by  the  side  of  the  first  log-hut  of  the  set- 
tler, does  the  schoul-hou.se  stand  and  the  church-spire  rise,  unless  the  sons 
of  New  England  are  there  ?  Where  does  improvement  advance,  under  the 
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active  energy  of  willing  hearths  anil  ready  hands,  pro^itrating  the  moss-cov- 
ered nionarchs  of  the  wood,  and  from  their  a^jhcs,  amid  their  charred 
rooid,  bidding  the  greensward  and  the  waving  harve:^L  lo  upspring,  and 
the  spirit  of  the  fathers  of  New  England  is  not  seen,  hovering  anil  shed- 
ding around  ihe  benign  influenced  of  sound  aocial,  moral,  and  religious  in- 
stitutions, stronger  and  more  enduring  than  knotted  oak  or  tempered 
3teei )  The  swelling  tide  of  their  descendants  has  spread  upon  our  coasts; 
ascended  our  rivers;  taken  possession  of  our  plains.  Already  it  encircles 
our  lakes.  At  this  hour  the  rushing  noise  of  the  advancing  wave  startles 
the  wild  l)east  in  his  lair  among  the  prairies  of  the  West.  Soon  it  shall 
be  seen  climbing  the  Rocky  mountains,  and,  as  it  da,shes  over  their  cliffs, 
shall  be  hailed  by  the  dwellers  on  the  Pacific,*  as  the  harbinger  of  the 
coming  blessings  of  safety,  liberty,  and  truth. 

The  glory,  which  belongs  to  the  virtues  of  our  ancestors,  is  seen  radiat- 
ing from  the  nature  of  their  design;  — from  the  spirit  in  which  il  was  ex- 
ecuted ;  — and  from  the  character  of  their  institutions. 

Tliat  emigration  of  Englishmen,  which,  two  centuries  ago,  resulted  in 
the  settlement  of  this  metroix)lis,  was  distinguished  by  the  comparative 
greatness  of  the  means  employed,  and  the  number,  rank,  fortune,  and  in- 
tellectual endowments  of  those  engaged  in  it,  as  leaders  or  associates. 
Twelve  shi|)d,  transp(»rting  somewhat  less  than  nine  hundred  souls,  consti- 
tuted the  physical  strength  of  the  first  enterprise.  In  the  course  of  the 
twelve  succeeding  years,  twenty-two  thousand  souls  emigrated  in  one  hun- 
dred and  ninety-two  ships,  at  a  cost,  including  the  private  expenses  of  the 
adventurers,  which  cannot  be  estimated,  in  our  currency,  at  less  than  one 
million  of  dollars.  At  that  time  the  tide  of  emigration  was  stayed.  In- 
telligent writers  of  the  last  century  aasert  tliat  more  persons  had  subse- 
quently gone  from  New  England  to  Europe,  than  had  come  lo  it  during  the 
same  period  from  that  quarter  of  the  globe.  A  contemporary  historian 
represents  the  leaders  of  the  first  emigration  as  gentlemen  of  good  estate 
and  reputation,  descended  from,  or  connected  by  marriage  with,  noble  fam- 
ilies; having  large  n>eans,  and  great  yearly  revenue,  sufficient  in  all  rea- 
son to  content ;  their  tables  abundant  in  food,  their  coffers  in  coin  ;  posi>es- 
sing  beautiful  houses,  filled  with  rich  furniture;  gainful  in  their  business, 
and  growing  rich  daily  ;  well  provided  for  themselves,  and  having  a  sure 
competence  for  their  children;  wanting  nothing  of  a  worldly  nature  to 
complete  the  prospects  of  ease  and  enjoyment,  or  which  could  contrib- 
ute to  the  pleasures,  the  prospects,  or  the  splendors  of  life." 

The  question  forces  itself  on  the  mind.  Why  did  such  men  emigrate? 
Why  did  men  of  their  condition  exchange  a  pleasant  and  prosperous  home 
for  a  repulsive  and  cheerless  wilderness  ?  a  civili/ed  for  a  Imrbarous  vicini- 
ty 1  why,  quitting  peaceful  and  happy  dwellings,  dare  the  dangers  of 


•  Thii,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  written  «ome  years  before  the  jold  diacoverie* 
in  Calirornta. 
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tempestuous  and  unexplored  seas,  the  rigors  of  untried  and  severe  climates, 
llie  iliniculties  of  a  hard  soil,  uikI  the  iiduunan  warfare  of  a  savage  foe? 
An  answer  must  be  sought  m  the  character  of  the  limes  ;  and  in  the  spir- 
it which  the  condition  of  their  native  country  and  age  had  a  direct  ten- 
dency to  excite  and  cherish.  The  general  civil  and  religious  aspect  of  llie 
English  nation,  in  the  age  of  our  ancestors,  and  in  that  innnediaiely  pre- 
ceiling  their  emigration,  was  singularly  hateful  and  repulsive.  A  fctreign 
hierarchy  contending  with  a  domestic  despotism  for  infallibility  and  «u- 
premacy  in  matters  of  faith.  Confiscation,  imprisonment,  the  axe  and 
the  stake,  approved  and  customary  means  of  making  proselytes  and  pro- 
moting uniformity.  The  fires  of  Smithlield,  now  lighted  by  the  corrupt 
and  selfish  zeal  of  Roman  poniifls  ;  and  now  rekindled  by  the  no  less  cor- 
rupt and  selfish  zeal  of  English  sovereigns.  All  men  clamorous  for  liie 
rights  of  conscience,  when  in  subjection;  all  actively  persecuting,  when 
in  authority.  Everywhere  religion  con.sidered  as  a  state  entity,  and  hav- 
ing apparently  no  real  existence,  except  in  associations  in  8upix)rt  of  es- 
tablished power,  or  in  opix»aition  to  it. 

The  moral  asix-ct  of  the  age  was  not  less  odious  than  its  civil.  Every 
Iwnign  and  characteristic  virtue  of  Cliristianiiy  was  publicly  conjoined, 
in  close  alliance,  with  its  most  oi^ensive  op|K)site.  Humility  wearing  the 
tiara,  and  brandishing  the  keys,  in  the  excess  of  the  pride  of  temporal  and 
spiritual  jKJwer.  Tiie  Uoukui  ponlitl",  under  the  title  of  "the  servant  of 
servants,"  with  his  foot  on  the  neck  of  every  monarch  in  Christendom; 
and  under  the  seal  of  the  fisherman  of  Galilee,  dethroning  kings  and  giv- 
ing away  kingdoms.  Purity,  content,  and  self-denial  preached  by  men 
who  held  the  wealth  of  EurojHi  tributary  to  their  luxury,  sensuality,  and 
spiritual  pride.  Brotherly  love  in  tUe  mouth,  while  the  hand  applied  the 
instrument  of  torture.  Charily,  mutual  forbearance,  and  forgiveness 
chanted  in  uni.son  with  clanking  chains  and  crackling  fagots. 

Nor  was  the  intellectual  aspect  of  the  age  less  repulsive  than  its  civil 
and  moral.  The  native  charm  of  the  religious  feeling  lost  or  disfigured 
amid.st  furm.s.  and  ceremonies,  and  disciplines.  By  one  class,  piety  was 
identified  with  copes,  and  crosiers,  and  tippets,  and  genuflexiona.  By 
another  class,  all  these  are  aljhorred  as  the  tricks  and  conjuring  garments 
of  {K)i)ery,  or,  at  best,  in  the  language  of  Calvin,  as  "  tolerable  fooleries  "  ; 

I  while  they,  on  their  part,  identified  piety  with  looks,  and  language,  and 
gestures  extracted  or  typified  from  Scripture,  anti  fashioned  according  to 
the  newest  "  pattern  of  ilie  mount."    By  none  were  the  rights  of  [>rivate 

j  judgment  acknowledged.    By  all,  creeds,  and  dogmas,  and  confessions, 

'.  and  catechisms,  collected  from  Scripture  with  metaphysical  skill,  arranged 
with  reference  to  temporal  power  and  influence,  and  erected  into  standards 

I  of  faith,  were  made  the  flags  and  rallying  points  of  the  spiritual  swords- 
men of  the  church  militant. 
The  first  emotion  which  this  view  of  that  period  excites,  at  the  present 
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(lay,  b  conieinpi  or  disgust.  But  the  inea  of  that  age  are  no  more  re- 
sponsible for  the  mistakes  into  which  they  fell,  under  the  circumstances 
in  which  the  intellectual  eye  was  then  placetl,  than  we,  at  this  day,  for 
those  optical  illusions  to  which  the  natural  eye  is  subject,  before  time  and 
experience  have  corrected  the  juilgment  and  instructed  it  in  the  true  laws 
of  nature  and  vision.  It  was  their  fate  to  live  in  the  crepuscular  state  of 
the  intellectual  day,  and  by  the  law  of  their  nature  they  were  con)pelled 
to  see  things  darkly,  through  false  and  shifting  mediums,  and  in  liglus  at 
once  dubious  and  deceptive.  For  centuries,  a  night  of  E<:yptian  darkness 
had  overspread  Europe,  in  the  "  palpable  obscure"  of  which,  priests  and 
monarchs  and  nobles  had  not  only  found  means  to  enthral  the  minds  of 
the  multitude,  but  absolutely  to  loose  and  bewilder  their  own. 

When  the  light  of  learning  began  to  dawn,  the  first  rays  of  the  rising 
splendor  dazzled  and  confused,  rather  than  directed,  the  mind.  As  the 
coming  light  penetrated  the  thick  darkness,  the  ancient  cumulative  cloud 
severed  into  new  forms.  Its  broken  niusses  became  tinged  with  an  un- 
certain and  shifting  radiance.  Shadows  assumed  the  aspect  of  substan- 
ces; the  evenescent  suggestions  of  fancy,  the  look  of  fixed  realities. 
The  wise  were  at  a  loss  what  to  believe,  or  what  to  discredit ;  how  to  quit 
and  where  to  hold.  On  all  sides  sprang  up  sects  and  parties,  infinite  in 
number,  incomprehensible  in  doctrine;  often  imperceptible  in  diHerence; 
yet  each  claiming  for  itself  infallibility,  aiul,  in  the  sphere  it  affected  to 
influence,  supremacy;  each  violent  and  hostile  to  the  others,  haughty 
and  hating  its  non-adhermg  brother,  in  a  spirit  wholly  repugnant  to  the 
humility  and  love  inculcated  by  that  religion,  by  which  each  pretended 
to  be  actuated ;  and  ready  to  resort,  when  it  had  ix)wer,  to  corporeal  penal- 
lies,  even  to  death  itself,  as  allowed  modes  of  self  defence  and  prosely- 
tism. 

It  was  the  fate  of  the  ancestors  of  New  England  to  have  their  lot  cast 
in  a  state  of  society  thus  unprecedented.  They  were  of  that  class  of  the 
English  nation,  in  whom  the  systematic  persecutions  of  a  concentrated 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  despotism  had  enkindled  an  intense  interest  con- 
cerning man's  social  and  religious  rights.  Their  sufferings  had  created  in 
their  minds  a  vivid  and  inextinguishable  love  of  civd  and  religious  liberty  ; 
a  fixed  resolve,  at  every  peril,  to  assert  and  maintain  their  natural  rights. 
Among  the  tnildest  and  most  intelligent  of  this  class  of  men,  chiefly 
known  by  the  name  of  Puritans,  were  the  founders  of  this  metropolis. 
To  a  superficial  view,  their  zeal  seems  directed  to  forms  and  ceremonies 
and  disciplines  which  have  become,  at  this  day,  obsolete  or  modified,  and 
so  seems  mistaken  or  mis[)laced.  But  the  wisdom  of  zeal  for  any  object 
is  not  to  be  measured  by  the  particular  nature  of  that  object,  but  by  the 
nature  of  the  principle  which  the  circumstances  of  the  times,  or  of  so- 
ciety, have  identified  with  such  obj'^ct. 

Liberty,  whether  civil  or  religious,  is  among  the  noblest  objects  of  hn- 
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man  regard.  Yet,  lo  a  being  consiiluted  like  man,  ab:itract  liberty  has 
no  existence,  anil  over  him  no  practical  inrtiience.  To  be  for  hini  an  efli- 
cient  principle  of  action,  it  must  be  embodied  in  some  sensible  object. 
Thus  the  form  of  a  cap,  the  color  of  a  surplice,  ship-money,  a  lax  on  tea, 
or  on  stamped  paper,  objects  in  themselves  indifferent,  have  been  so  in- 
separably identified  with  the  principle  temporarily  connected  with  them, 
that  martyrs  have  died  at  the  slake,  and  patriots  have  fallen  ia  ihe  field, 
and  this  wisely  and  nobly,  for  the  sake  of  the  principle,  made  by  the  cir- 
cumstances of  the  lime  to  inhere  in  Ihem. 

Now  in  the  age  of  our  fathers,  the  principle  of  civil  and  religious  liber- 
ty became  identified  with  forms,  disciplines,  and  modes  of  worship.  The 
zeal  of  our  fathers  was  graduated  by  the  importance  of  the  inhering 
principle.  This  gave  elevation  to  that  zeal.  This  creates  interest  in 
their  sufferings.  This  entitles  them  to  rank  among  patriots  and  martyrs, 
who  have  voluntarily  sacrificed  themselves  to  the  cause  of  conscience  and 
their  country.  Indignant  at  being  denied  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  of 
conscience,  which  were  in  that  age  idenlified  with  those  sensible  objects, 
and  resolute  lo  vindicate  them,  they  ([uitled  country  and  home,  crossed 
ihe  Atlantic,  and,  without  other  auspices  than  Iheir  own  strength  and 
their  confidence  in  Heaven,  they  proceeded  to  lay  ihe  foundation  of  a 
commonwealth,  under  the  principles  and  by  the  stamina  of  which,  their 
posterity  have  established  an  actual  and  uncontroverled  independence,  not 
less  happy  than  glorious.  To  iheir  enthusiastic  vision,  all  the  comforts 
of  life  and  all  the  pleasures  of  society  were  light  and  worthless  in  com- 
parison with  the  liberty  they  sought.  The  tempestuous  sea  was  less 
dreadful  than  the  troubled  waves  of  civil  discord ;  the  quicksands,  the 
unknown  shoals,  and  unexplored  shores  of  a  savage  coast,  less  fearful 
than  the  metaphysical  abysses  and  perpetually  shifting  whirlpools  of  des- 
potic ambition  and  ecclesiastical  policy  and  intrigue  ;  the  bow  and  the 
tomahawk  of  the  transatlantic  barbarian,  less  terrible  than  the  fiame  and 
fasgot  of  the  civilized  European.  In  the  calm  of  our  present  peace  and 
prosperity,  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  realize  or  appreciate  their  sorrows  and 
sacrifices.  .  They  sought  a  new  world,  lying  far  off  in  space,  desiitute  of 
all  the  attractions  which  make  home  and  native  land  dear  and  venerable. 
Instead  of  cultivated  fields  and  a  civilized  neighlxjrhood,  the  prospect  be- 
fore them  presented  nothing  but  dreary  wastes,  cheerless  climates,  and 
repulsive  wildernesses,  possessed  by  wild  beasts  and  savages;  the  inter- 
vening ocean  unexplored  and  intersected  by  the  fleets  of  a  hostile  nation  ; 
its  usual  dangers  multiplied  to  the  fancy,  and  in  fact,  by  ignorance  of 
real  hazards,  and  natural  fears  of  such  as  the  event  proved  to  be  imagi- 
nary. 

"Pass  on,"  exclaims  one  of  these  adventurers,  "and  attend,  while 
these  soldiers  of  faith  ship  for  this  western  world;  while  they  and  their 
wives  and  their  liiile  ones  take  an  eternal  leave  of  their  country  and  kin- 
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dred.  With  what  he.irl-breaking  atleciiou  did  ihey  press  loved  fi  ieuds  lo 
their  bosoms,  whom  they  were  never  to  see  again  !  tlieir  voices  broken, 
by  grief,  till  tears  streaming  eased  their  iiearts  to  recovered  speech  again; 
natural  affections  clamorous  as  they  lake  a  perpetual  banishment  from 
their  native  soil;  their  enterprise  scorned;  tlieir  motives  derided;  and 
they  counted  but  madmen  and  fools.  But  time  shall  discover  the  wisdom 
with  which  they  were  endued,  and  ihe  sequel  shall  show  how  their  [wlicy 
overtopped  all  the  human  policy  of  this  world." 

Winthrop,  their  leader  and  historian,  in  his  simple  narrative  of  tho 
voyage,  exhibits  them,  when  in  severe  sufferings,  resigned;  in  instant  ex 
peciation  of  battle,  fearless;  amid  storm,  sickness,  and  death,  calm,  con- 
fident,  and  undismayed.  "Our  trust,"  b-aya  he,  "was  in  the  Lord  of 
hosts."  For  years,  Winthrop,  the  leader  of  tiie  first  great  enlerjirise, 
was  the  chief  magistrate  of  the  infant  metropolis.  His  prudence  guided 
its  councils,  flis  valor  directed  its  strength.  His  life  and  fortune  were 
spent  in  fixing  its  character,  or  in  improving  its  dei.linies,  A  bolder  spir- 
it never  dwell,  a  truer  heart  never  beat,  in  any  bosom.  Had  Boston,  like 
Home,  a  consecrated  calendar,  there  is  no  name  better  entitled  than  that 
of  Winthrop  to  be  registered  a.s  its  "  patron  saint." 

From  Salcrn  and  Charlestown,  the  i>laces  of  their  first  landing,  they 
ranged  the  hay  of  Massachusetts  to  fix  the  head  of  the  settlement.  Af- 
ter much  deliberation,  and  not  without  opjiosilion,  they  selected  this 
spot;  known  to  the  natives  by  the  name  of  Shaiomut,  and  to  the  adjoin- 
ing settlers  by  that  of  Trimountain  ;  the  former  indicating  the  abun- 
dance and  sweetness  of  its  waters ;  the  latter  the  peculiar  character  of 
its  hills. 

Accustomed  as  we  are  to  the  beauties  of  the  place  and  its  vicinity,  and 
in  the  daily  perception  of  the  charms  of  its  almost  unrivalled  scenery,  — 
in  the  centre  of  a  natural  amphitheatre,  wliose  sloping  descents  the  riches 
of  a  laborious  and  intellectual  cultivation  adorn,  —  where  hill  and  vale, 
river  and  ocean,  island  and  continent,  simple  nature  and  unobtrusive  art, 
with  conlrausted  and  interchanging  harmonies,  form  a  rich  and  gorgeous 
landscape,  we  are  little  able  to  realize  the  almost  repulsive  aspect  of  its 
original  stale.  We  wonder  at  the  blindness  of  tho.se,  who,  at  one  time, 
constituted  the  majority,  and  had  well  nigh  fixed  elsewhere  the  chief  seat 

I  of  the  settlement.  Nor  are  we  easily  just  to  Winthrop,  Johnson,  and 
their  associates,  whose  skill  and  judgment  selected  this  spot,  and  whose 
firmness  settled  the  wavering  minds  of  the  multitude  upon  it,  as  the  place 
for  their  metropolis ;  a  decision,  which  the  experience  of  two  centuries 
has  irrevocably  justified,  and  which  there  is  no  reason  lo  apprehend  that 
the  events  or  opinions  of  any  century  to  come  will  reverse. 

To  the  eyes  of  the  first  emigrants,  however,  where  now  exists  a  dense 
and  aggregated  mass  of  living  beings  and  material  things,  amid  all  the 

i  accommodations  of  life,  the  splendors  of  wealth,  the  delights  of  taste. 
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and  whatever  caa  gratify  the  cultivated  intellect,  there  wqre  then  only  a 
few  hilla,  which,  when  llie  ocean  receded,  were  intersected  by  wide 
marshes,  and  when  its  tide  returned,  appeared  a  group  of  lofty  islands, 
abruptly  rising  from  the  surrountliui;  waters.  Thick  forests  concealed  the 
neighlx)rlng  hills,  and  the  dee[)  silence  of  nature  was  broken  only  by  the 
voice  of  the  wild  beast  or  bird,  and  the  warwhoop  of  the  savage. 

The  advantages  of  the  place  were,  however,  clearly  marked  by  the 
hand  of  nature;  combiiiing  at  once  present  convenience,  future  security, 
and  an  ample  basis  for  i)ermanent  growth  and  prosperity.    Towanls  the 
j  continent  il  possessed  but  a  single  avenue,  and  that  easily  fortified.  Its 
hills  then  commanded,  not  only  its  own  waters,  but  the  hills  of  the  vicin- 
ity.   At  the  bottom  of  a  deep  bay,  its  harbor  was  capable  of  containing 
the  proudest  navy  of  Europe;  yet,  locked  by  islands  and  guarded  by 
winding  channels,  it  presented  great  difficulty  of  access  to  strangers,  and, 
to  the  inhabitants,  great  facility  of  protection  against  maritime  invasion; 
j  while  to  those  actjuainted  with  its  waters,  it  was  both  easy  and  accessi- 
j  ble.    To  these  advantages  were  added  goodness  and  plenleousness  of  wa- 
I  ter,  and  the  security  afforded  by  that  once  commanding  height,  now, 
ala^  !  obliterated  and  almost  forgotten,  since  art  and  industry  have  lev- 
elled the  predominating  mountain  of  the  place  ;  from  whose  lofty  and  im- 
I  posing  lop  the  beacon-fire  was  accustomed  to  rally  the  neighboring  popu- 
I  laiion,  on  any  threatened  danger  to  the  melrojwlis.    A  single  cottage, 
j  from  which  ascended  the  smoke  of  the  hospitable  hearth  of  Blackstone, 
I  who  had  occupied  the  peninsula  several  years,  was  the  sole  civilized 
mansion  in  the  solitude ;  the  kind  master  of  which,  at  first,  welcomed  the 
coming  emigrants  ;  but  soon,  disliking  the  sternness  of  their  manners  and 
the  severity  of  their  discipline,  abandoned  the  settlement.    His  rights  as 
first  occupant  were  recognized  by  our  ancestors ;  and  in  November,  1634, 
Edmund  Quincy,  Samuel  Wildbore,  and  others  were  authorized  to  assess 
a  rate  of  thirty  pounds  for  Mr.  Blackstone,  on  the  payment  of  which  all 
local  rights  in  the  peninsula  became  vested  in  its  inhabitants. 

The  same  bold  spirit  which  thus  led  our  ancestors  across  the  Atlantic, 
and  made  them  prefer  a  wililerne.ss  where  liberty  might  be  enjoyed  to 
civilized  Europe  where  il  was  denied,  will  be  found  characterizing  all 
their  institutions.  Of  these  the  limits  of  the  time  permit  me  to  speak 
only  in  general  terms.  The  scope  of  their  policy  has  been  usually  regard- 
ed as  though  it  were  restricted  to  the  acquisition  of  religious  liberty  in 
the  relation  of  colonial  dependence.  No  man,  however,  can  truly  un- 
derstand their  institutions  and  the  policy  on  which  they  were  founded, 
without  taking  as  the  basis  of  all  reasonings  concerning  them,  that  civil 
iiidef»endf:ncf^  icas  as  truly  their  object  as  religious  liberty;  in  other 
i  words,  that  the  pos.session  of  the  former  was,  in  their  opinion,  the  essen- 
lid  means,  indispensable  to  the  secure  enjoyment  of  the  latter,  which 
wns  their  great  end. 
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The  master  passion  of  our  early  ancestors  was  dread  of  the  English 
hierarchy.  To  place  themselves,  locally,  beyond  the  reach  of  its  power, 
they  resolved  to  emigrate.  To  secure  themselves  after  their  emigration, 
from  the  arm  of  this  their  ancient  oppressor,  they  devised  a  plan,  which, 
as  they  thought,  would  enable  them  to  establish,  under  a  nominal  subjec- 
tion, an  actual  independence.  The  bold  and  original  concepiion,  which 
they  had  the  spirit  to  form  and  successfully  to  execute,  was  the  attain- 
ment and  perpetuation  of  religious  liberty,  under  the  auspices  of  a  free 
commonwealth.  This  is  the  master-key  to  all  their  policy,  —  this  the 
glorious  spirit  which  breathes  in  all  their  institutions.  Whatever  in  them 
is  stern,  e.vclusive,  or  at  this  day  seems  questionable,  may  be  accounted 
for,  if  not  justified,  by  its  connection  with  this  great  purpo.se. 

The  (juestion  has  often  been  raised,  when  and  by  whom  the  idea  of  in- 
dependence of  the  parent  state  was  first  conceived,  and  by  whose  act  a 
settled  purpose  to  effect  it  was  first  indicated.  History  does  not  permit 
the  people  of  INIassachusetts  to  make  a  ijuestion  of  this  kind.  The  honor 
of  that  thought,  and  of  as  elVicient  a  declaration  of  it  as  in  their  circum- 
stances was  possible,  belongs  to  Winthrop,  a-nd  Dudley,  and  Sallonstall, 
and  their  associates,  and  was  iiicluded  in  the  declaration,  that  "the  only 

CONDITION  ON  WHICH  THEY  WITH  THEIR  FAMILIES  WOULD  REMOVE  TO 
THIS  COUNTRY,  WAS,  THAT  THE  PATENT  AND  CHARTER  SHOULD  REMOVE 
WITH  THEM." 

This  simple  declaration  and  resolve  included,  as  they  had  the  sagacity 
to  perceive,  all  the  consequences  of  an  effectual  independence,  under  a 
nominal  subjection.  For  protection  against  foreign  powers,  a  charter 
from  the  parent  state  was  necessary.  Its  transfer  to  New  England  vest- 
ed, effectually,  intlependence.  Those  wise  leaders  foresaw,  that,  among 
the  troubles  in  Europe,  incident  to  the  age,  and  then  obviously  impending 
over  their  parent  state,  their  settlement,  from  its  distance  and  early  insig- 
nificance, would  probably  escape  notice.  They  trusted  to  events,  and 
doubtless  anticipated,  that,  with  its  increasing  strength,  even  nominal 
subjection  would  be  abrogated.  They  knew  that  weakness  was  the  law  of 
nature  in  the  relation  between  parent  states  and  their  distant  and  de- 
tached colonies.  Nothing  else  can  be  inferred,  not  only  from  their  making 
the  transfer  of  the  charier  the  essential  condition  of  their  emigration, 
thereby  saving  themselves  from  all  responsibility  to  persons  abroad,  but 
also  from  their  instant  and  undeviating  course  of  policy  after  their  emi- 
gration; in  boldly  assuming  whatever  powers  were  necessary  to  their  con- 
dition, or  suitable  to  their  ends,  whether  attributes  of  sovereignty  or  not, 
without  regard  to  the  nature  of  the  consequences  resulting  from  the  exer- 
cise of  those  powers. 

Nor  was  this  assumption  limited  to  powers  which  might  be  deduced 
from  the  charier,  but  was  extended  to  such  as  no  act  of  incorporation, 
like  that  whi^hihey  possessed,  could,  by  any  possibility  of  legal  construe 
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lion,  be  deemed  lo  include.    By  the  magic  of  Iheir  during,  a  private  act 
of  inc()rpi)ration  was  transmuted  into  a  civil  consiiluiion  of  slate  ;  under 
the  authority  of  which  tiiey  made  peace  and  declared  war;  erected  judi- 
catures; coined  money;  raiseil  armies  ;  built  Heels;  laid  taxes  and  im-  | 
pos(s;  inriicied  tines,  penalties,  and  deatii;  and  in  imitation  of  the  British  j 
constitution,  by  the  consent  of  all  its  own  branches,  without  asking  leave  j 
of  any  other,  their  leiiislatiire  modified  its  own  powers  and  relations,  pre-  j 
«oril)ed  the  qualificaiions  of  those  who  should  conduct  ils  auihority,  and 
enjoy  or  be  e.xcluded  from  ils  privileires. 

The  administration  of  the  civil  atlairs  of  IMassaclnisetls,  for  the  si.xty 
years  next  succeeding  the  settlement  of  this  metropolis,  was  a  phenome- 
non in  the  history  of  civil  government.    Uniler  a  theoretic  colonial  rela-  j 
lion,  an  eftkienl  and  iudependenl  C«immonwealih  was  erected,  claiming  , 
and  exercising  aiirihuies  of  sovereignly,  higher  and  fir  more  extensive  ; 
than,  at  the  present  day.  in  consev\uence  of  its  conneciio\i  with  the  gen-  \ 
eral  government,  Ma-^sachusells  preteutls  either  to  exercise  or  possess,  j 
Well  miglit  Clialmers  a^^serts,  as  in  his  Political  Annals  of  the  Colonies  i 
he  di)e.<.  that     Massachuseiis,  with  a  peculiar  dextt'rily.  aliolithed  her  ; 
charter  "  ;  lhal  she  w;\jj  always  "  frniiful  in  projects  of  independence,  the 
I  principles  of  which,  at  all  limes,  governed  her  aciions."    In  this  point 
of  view,  it  is  glory  enough  f  )r  our  early  ancestors,  that,  under  manifold 
disadvantages,  in  the  midst  of  inlernal  discontent  and  external  violence 
!  a. id  intrigue,  of  wars  with  the  suvuges  and  with  the  neighborini;  colonies 
of  France,  ihey  ellected  their  pnrpuse,  ami  for  two  generations  of  men, 
from  IGiJO  to  IG'J'i,  enjoyed  liberty  of  conscience,  according  to  their  view 
of  that  subject,  under  the  auspices  of  a  free  connnonweaith. 

The  three  objects,  which  our  nnccsior.^  proposed  to  attain  and  perpetuate 
by  all  iheir  inslitution.s,  were  the  nohlcisi  within  the  sr.isp  of  the  human 
n)ind,  and  those  on  which,  more  than  on  any  other,  depend  human  hap- 
piness and  hope; — rrli^iuus  lilierty.  civil  lihfiTty,  and,  as  essential  to 
the  attainment  and  maintenance  of  both,  inte.'lc.rtual  /joirer. 

On  the  subject  of  religious  liberty,  their  inl<ilerance  of  other  sects  has 
been  reprobated  as  an  inconsistency,  and  as  violating  the  very  rights  of 
conscience  for  which  Ihey  emigrated.  The  inconsiblency,  if  it  exist,  is 
altogether  constructive,  and  the  charjie  proceeds  on  a  false  assumption. 
The  necessity  of  the  policy,  conwidered  in  connection  with  their  great  de-  | 
sign  of  independence,  is  apparent.  They  had  abandoned  house  and  ' 
home,  had  sacrificed  ihe  comforts  of  kindred  and  cultivated  life,  had  dared 
the  dangers  of  the  sea,  and  were  then  braving  the  still  more  appal,ling 
'  terrors  of  tin;  wilderness;  for  what?  —  to  acquire  liberty  for  all  sorts  of 
rrmsciences  /  Not  so;  but  lo  vindicate  and  maintain  the  liberty  of  their 
own  consciences.  They  did  not  cross  the  Atlantic  on  a  crusade  in  behnlf 
of  the  rights  of  mankind  in  general,  but  in  e^upport  of  their  own  rights 
and  lil)eriies    Tolerate!  Tolerate  whom  ?   The  legate  of  the  Roman  Ton- 


litf,  or  llie  emissary  of  Cliarlea  the  First  and  Arclibidhop  Laud?  How 
cousuniiuale  would  have  been  llieir  fully  and  inailiie:5S,  lo  have  lied  into 
the  w  ildernesa  to  escape  the  horrible  persecutions  of  those  iiierarchies,  and 
at  once  have  aiimitled  into  the  bosom  of  their  society,  men  brandishing, 
and  ready  to  apply,  the  very  flames  and  fetters  from  which  they  had  fled  ! 
Those  who  are  disposed  to  condemn  them  on  this  account,  neither  realize 
the  necessities  of  their  condition,  nor  the  prevailing  character  of  the 
j  times.  Under  the  stern  discipline  of  Elizabeth  and  James,  the  stupid  biy;- 
oiry  of  the  First  Charles,  and  the  spiritual  pride  of  Archbishop  Laud,  the 
spirit  of  the  English  hierarchy  was  very  dillerent  from  that  which  it  as- 
sumed, when,  after  liaving  been  lamed  and  humanized  under  the  whole- 
some discipline  of  Cromwell  and  his  Commonwealtli,  it  yielded  itself  lo 
the  mild  influence  of  the  jjrinciples  of  16S8,  and  to  the  liberal  spirit  of  Til- 
lolson. 

But,  ilia  said,  if  they  did  not  tolerate  their  ancient  persecutors,  they 
might,  at  least,  have  tokraied  rival  sects.  That  is,  they  ought  lo  have 
tolerated  sects  imbued  with  the  same  principles  of  intolerance  fis  the 
transatlantic  hierarchies;  sects,  whose  first  use  of  power  would  have 
been  to  endeavor  to  uproot  the  liberty  of  our  fathers,  and  i)ersecute  them, 
according  lo  the  known  principles  of  sectarian  action,  with  a  virulence  in 
the  inverse  ratio  of  ih.eir  reciprocal  likeness  and  proximity.  Those  who 
thus  reason  and  thus  condonm,  have  considered  but  very  superficially 
the  nature  of  the  human  mind  and  its  actual  condition  in  the  lime  of  our 
ancestors. 

»  The  great  doctrine,  now  so  universally  recognized,  that  liberty  of  con- 
science is  the  riglil  of  the  individual,  —  a  concern  between  every  man  and 
his  Maker,  with  which  the  civil  magistrate  is  not  authorized  to  interfere, 
—  was  scarcely,  in  their  day,  known,  except  in  private  theory  and  solitary 
speculation  ;  as  a  j)ractical  truth,  to  be  acted  upon  by  the  civil  power,  it 
was  absolutely  and  universally  rejected  by  all  men,  all  parlies,  and  all 
sects,  as  totally  subversive,  not  only  of  the  peace  of  the  church,  but  of 
the  peace  of  society.  That  great  truth,  now  deemed  so  simple  and  plain, 
was  so  far  from  being  an  easy  discovery  of  the  human  iiilellect,  that  it 
may  be  doubted  whether  it  would  ever  have  been  discovered  by  human 
reason  at  all,  had  it  not  been  for  the  miseries  in  which  man  was  involved 
in  consecjuence  of  his  ignorance  of  it.  That  truth  was  not  evolved  by  the 
calm  exertion  of  the  human  faculties,  but  was  stricken  out  by  the  collis- 
ion of  the  human  passions.  It  was  not  the  result  of  philosophic  research, 
but  was  a  iiard  lesson,  taught  under  the  lash  of  a  severe  discipline,  pro- 
vided for  the  gradual  instruction  of  a  being  like  man,  not  easily  brought 
into  subjection  to  virtue,  and  with  natural  propensities  to  pride,  ambi- 
tion, avarice,  and  selfishness. 

Previously  to  that  time,  in  all  modifications  of  society,  ancient  or  mod- 
ern, religion  had  t)een  seen  only  in  close  connection  with  the  State.  It 
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I  waj  Uie  universal  insirunieai  by  whicli  worldly  anibiiioii  shaped  and 
moulded  the  muliiiude  to  its  ends.   To  have  aiteui[)ted  the  establisluneiit 
of  a  stale  on  the  basis  of  a  perfect  freedom  of  religious  opinion,  and  the 
perfect  right  of  every  man  to  express  his  opinion,  would  then  have  been 
considered  as  much  a  solecism,  and  an  experiment  quite  as  wild  and  vis- 
ionary, as  it  would  be,  at  tliis  day,  to  ailem[)t  the  establishment  of  a  state 
on  the  principle  of  a  perfect  liberty  of  individual  action,  and  llie  perfect 
J  riglit  of  every  man  to  conduct  himself  accop'ing  to  his  private  will. 
!  Had  our  early  ancestors  adopted  the  course  we,  at  this  day,  are  apt  to 
deem  so  easy  and  obvious,  and  placed  iheir  government  on  the  basis  of 
hberiy  for  all  sorts  of  consciences,  it  would  have  been,  in  that  age,  a  cer- 
tain introduction  of  anarchy.    It  cannot  be  (luestioned,  that  all  the  fond 
hopes  they  had  cherished  from  emigration  would  have  been  lost.  The 
agents  of  Charles  and  James  would  have  planted  here  the  standard  of  the 
transatlantic  monarchy  and  liierarchy.  Divided  and  broken,  without  prac- 
•  iicftl  energy,  subject  to  court  influences  and  court  favorites,  New  England 
at  this  day  would  have  been  a  colony  of  the  parent  slate,  her  character 
yet  to  be  formed  and  her  independence  yet  to  be  vindicated.    Lest  the 
j  consequences  of  an  opposite  policy,  had  it  l>een  ailopied  by  our  ancestors, 
j  may  seem  to  be  exaggerated,  as  here  represented,  it  is  proper  to  slate, 
[  lhat  ujwn  the  strength  and  united  spirit  of  New  England  mainly  depend- 
ed (under  Heaven)  the  success  of  our  revolutionary  struggle.    Had  New 
Englanil  been  divided,  or  even  less  unanimous,  independence  would  have 
I  scarcely  been  attempted,  or,  if  attempted,  accjuired.   It  will  give  addition- 
al strength  to  this  argument  to  observe,  that  the  number  uf  troops,  regular 
I  and  militia,  furnished  by  all  the  iitates  during  the  war  of  the  revolution, 

i  was   2S8,131 

Of  these  New  England  furnished  more  than  half,  viz.        .       .  147,071 
And  Massachuseila  alone  furnished  nearly  one  third,  viz.       .      * 83,102 
The  non-loleralion  which  characterized  our  early  ancestors,  from  what- 
ever source  it  may  have  originated,  had  undoubtedly  the  eireci  Ihey  in- 
tended  a/id  loished.    It  excluded  from  inlluonce  in  their  infant  settlement 
I  all  the  friends  and  adherents  of  ihe  ancient  monarchy  and  heirarchy  ;  all 
j  who,  from  any  motive,  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  were  disposed  to  disturb 
their  peace  or  their  churclies.    They  considered  it  a  mea.sure  of  *'  self- 
I  de/tnce."    And  it  is  unquestionable,  that  it  was  chielly  instrumental  in 
'  f»iriningthe  homogeneous  and  exclusively  reiiublican  character,  for  which 
f  Ihe  people  of  New-England  have,  in  all  limes,  been  distinguished;  and, 
al)ove  all,  that  it  fixed  irrevocably  in  the  country  that  noble  security  for 
religi(»us  liberty,  the  indtpendent  system  of  church  government. 

The  principle  of  the  independence  of  the  churches,  including  the  right 
of  every  individual  to  unite  with  what  church  he  ple:ises,  under  whatever 

I  •  See  "  Collections  of  t  he  Ne  w  Ilarnpsliire  H  istorical  Society,  "  Vol.1. 
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seclanau  auspices  it  may  liave  betMi  fostered,  luis  lluontrli  ihe  iullueiice  j 
of  time  and  experlenci^,  lost  altogeiher  its  excliisivu  character.    It  has  be-  ! 
come  the  universal  guaranty  of  religious  liberty  to  all  sects  witlioul  dis-  | 
crimination,  and  is  as  much  the  protector  of  the  Koinan  Catholic,  the  j 
K[)i3Copalian,  and  tlie  Presbyterian,  as  of  the  Independent  form  of  wor- 
ship.   The  security,  which  results  from  this  principle,  does  not  depend  ' 
upon  charters  and  constitutions,  but  on  w^hal  is  stronirer  than  either,  the  I 
nature  of  the  principle  in  coimection  with  liie  nature  of  man.    So  Ion!;  | 
as  this  intellectual,  moral,  ami  religious  being,  man,  is  constituted  aa  he  I 
is,  the  unrestricted  liberty  of  associating  for  })ublic  worship,  and  the  in- 
dependence of  those  associations  of  external  control,  will  necessarily 
lead  10  a  most  happy  numt)er  and  variety  of  ibem.    In  the  principle  of 
the  independence  of  each,  the  liberty  of  individual  conscience  is  safe  un 
der  the  [)anoply  of  the  ci)inmon  interest  of  all.    No  other  perfect  security 
for  liberty  of  conscience  was  over  devised  by  man,  except  this  inde|)end- 
ence  of  the  churclies.    This  possessed,  liberty  ol'  conscience  has  no  dan- 
ger.   This  denied,  it  has  no  safety.   There  can  be  no  greater  human  secu- 
rity than  ct)nmion  right,  placed  under  the  protection  of  counnon  interest. 

It  is  llie  excellence  and  beauty  of  this  simple  priiici|)le.  ihal,  while  it 
securea  all,  it  restricts  none.  They,  wlio  delii!lit  in  lolly  and  splendid 
monuments  of  ecclesiastical  architect  lire,  may  raise  the  pyramid  of  j 
church  power,  with  its  aspiring  steps  and  gradations,  until  it  terminate 
in  the  despotism  of  one,  or  a  few  ;  the  huinble  dwellers  at  the  base  of  the 
proud  edifice  may  wonder,  and  aihnire  the  inLrenuiiy  of  the  contrivance 
and  the  splendor  of  its  massive  dimensions,  but  it  is  without  envy  and 
without  fear.  Safe  hi  the  principle  of  independence,  they  worship,  be  it 
in  tent,  or  tabernacle,  or  in  the  open  air.  as  securely  as  though  standing 
on  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  the  loftiest  f.djric  ambition  ever  devised. 

The  glory  of  discovering  and  putting  this  principle  to  the  test,  on  a 
scale  capable  of  trying  its  efficacy,  belongs  to  the  fathers  of  Massachu- 
setts, who  are  eiUilleil  to  a  full  share  of  that  acknowledgment  made  by 
Hume,  when  he  asserts,  "  that  for  (i/l  the  liberty  of  the  English  constitu- 
tion, that  nation  is  indebted  to  the  Puritans." 

The  glory  of  our  ancestors  radiates  from  no  point  more  strongly  than 
from  their  institutions  of  learning.  The  people  of  New  England  are  the 
first  known  to  history,  who  provuled.  in  the  original  constitution  of  their 
society,  for  the  educali(»n  of  the  whole  population  out  of  the  general  fund. 
In  other  countries,  provisions  hive  been  made  of  this  character  in  favor 
of  certain  particular  clas.ses,  or  for  the  poor  by  way  of  charity.  But  here 
first  were  the  children  of  the  whole  community  invested  with  the  right  of 
being  educated  at  the  expen>e  of  the  whole  society;  and  not  only  this, 
—  the  obligation  to  lake  advantage  of  that  right  was  enforced  by  severe 
fcupervision  and  penalties.  Hy  simple  laws  they  founded  their  coirimon- 
wealth  on  the  only  basis  on  whiclt  a  republic  has  any  hope  of  happiness 
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or  coiiiiimaiice.  llie  i:eiit?ral  iiir.irnuit i^Mi  t>r  ihe  j)(;o|j!e.  'J'iiey  (l.Miomitia 
iL'J  il  •■  iKirlKiri.^iu  "  lu  be  al)lu  "•  |»iiflecilv  Id  vtud  llie  lliiiilidh  Knii-'iie 
and  lu  kiunv  ilje  i^'^tMieral  hi\v:j."    In  ^oliciiiiig  a  general  coiilribuiioii  lor 

'  ilie  support  of  the  iiei',MilH)riMg  Uiiiversiiy ,  Uiey  lieclure  ihal  "skill  in 
itie  Uiniiues  and  liberal  aris  is  m>t  only  laudable,  but  7tcccss(iri/  far  tin 
ircll  being  of  ihe  cumiiionwealib  "    Aiiil  in  requiring  every  town,  liavini; 

.  one  huiidred  lu)n.sebolders,  lo  sei  up  a  Lnairunar  Scliool,  provided  wiib  a 
uuisier  able  lo  fit  youlli  for  ihe  LIni vcrsiiy,  ihe  object  avowed  is,  "  lo  en- 
able men  lo  obtain  a  knoulediie  of  the  Scri[)iurei,  auil  by  ac(]uainlance 
with  the  ancient  tongues  to  ipialify  iliein  to  discern  the  true  sense  and 
ineaning  of  the  original,  however  corrupted  by  false  glosses."    Thus  lib- 

'  eral  and  thus  elevated,  in  respect  of  learning,  were  the  views  of  our  an- 
cestors. 

To  the  same  master  passion,  dread  of  the  English  hierarchy,  and  the 
same  main  purpose,  civil  iiule[)endence,  may  be  aitributeil,  in  a  great  de- 
gree, the  nature  of  the  government  which  the  j)rincipal  civil  and  spirit- 
ual influences  of  the  time  establisheil,  and,  notwithstanding  its  many  ob- 
jtictio.iable  features,  the  willing  subnd.ssion  to  it  of  the  people. 

It  cannot  be  questioned  that  the  constitution  of  Slate,  as  sketclici 
in  the  first  laws  of  our  ancesH)rs,  was  a  skilful  combination  of  both  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  powers.    Church  and  stale  were  very  curiously  anil  efTi- 

'  cienily  interwoven  with  each  other.  It  is  usual  to  attribute  to  religious 
bigotry  the  submission  of  the  mass  of  the  people  to  a  system  thus  stern 
and  exclusive.  It  may,  however,  with  (juile  as  much  justice,  be  resolved 
into  love  of  independence  and  political  sagacity. 

Tlie  great  body  of  the  first  emigrants  doubtless  coincided  in  general  re 
hgious  views  with  those  whose  inJluence  predominaletl  in  their  church 
anil  slate.    Tliey  had  conseipiently  no  personal  objection  to  the  slern  dis 

I  cipline  their  political  system  established.  They  iiad  also  the  sagacity  to 
foresee  that  a  system  which  by  its  rigor  siiould  e.xclude  from  power  all 
wlio  did  not  concur  with  their  religious  views,  would  have  a  direct  ten 
deiicy  to  deter  lhos(;  in  oilier  countries  from  emigrating  to  their  settle- 
meul,  who  did  not  agree  wiih  the  general  plan  ol  policy  Ihey  had  adopt- 

j  ed,  and  of  conseijuence  lo  increase  the  probability  of  their  escape  from 
the  interference  of  their  ancient  oppressors,  and  the  chance  of  success  in 

'  laying  the  foundation  of  the  free  commonwealth  they  contemplated. 

'  They  also  doubtless  perceived,  that  with  ihe  uncjualified  possession  of  ihe 

j  titctive /lUHchisc,  ihey  had  little  reason  lo  apprehend  that  they  could  not 
easily  control  or  annihilaie  any  ill  elTect  upon  their  political  system,  aris- 

I  ing  from  the  union  of  church  and  slate,  should  it  become  insupportable. 
There  is  abundant  evidence  thai  the  submission  of  the  people  lo  this 

'  new  form  of  church  and  slate  coml)maiion  was  not  owing  to  ignorance, 

■  or  to  iuditVerence  lo  the  true  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liiteriy 
Notwitlu'iandLng  the  .strong  atlachmenL  of  the  early  emigrants  to  their 
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civil,  aail  Llieir  almost  blintl  devoiioii  lo  their  eccledi:isiical  leaders,  when 
either,  presuiuiiig  on  their  influence,  aliern|)ied  any  iliing  inconsi.sieut 
with  general  liberty,  a  corrective  is  seen  almost  imniediately  api)lied  by 
the  spirit  and  inielligeiice  of  the  people. 

In  this  respect,  the  character  of  the  people  of  Boston  has  been  at  all 
times  distinguished.  In  every  period  of  our  history,  they  have  been  sec- 
ond lo  none  in  ciuickness  to  discern  or  in  readiness  to  meet  every  exieen- 
cy,  fearlessly  hazarding  life  and  fortune  in  support  of  the  liberties  of  the 
coj/nnonwealih.  It  would  be  easy  to  njaintain  these  jX)sitions  by  a  re- 
currence to  the  annals  of  each  successive  age,  and  })anicularly  lo  facts 
connected  with  our  revolutionary  struggle.  A  few  instances  only  will  be 
noticed,  and  those  selected  from  the  earliest  times. 

A  natural  jealousy  soon  si)ruiig  up  in  the  metropolis  as  lo  the  inten- 
tions of  their  civil  and  ecclesiastical  leaders.  In  1031  the  people  began 
to  fear,  lest,  by  reelecting  Winthroj),  they  "should  make  way  for  a  Gov- 
ernor for  life."  They  accordingly  gave  some  indications  of  a  design  to 
elect  another  person.  Upon  which  John  Cotton,  their  great  ecclesiastical 
head,  then  at  the  height  of  his  pojjularity,  preached  a  discourse  to  the 
General  Court,  and  delivered  this  doctrine  :  "  that  a  magistrate  ought  not 
to  be  turned  out,  witht»ut  just  cause,  no  more  than  a  magistrate  might 
turn  out  a  private  man  from  his  freehold,  without  trial."  To  show  their 
dislike  of  the  doctrine  by  the  mo.st  practical  of  evidences,  our  ancestors 
gave  the  political  divine  and  his  ailherents  a  succession  of  lessons,  for 
which  they  were  probably  the  wiser  all  the  rest  of  their  lives.  They 
turned  out  ^^'■inthrop  at  the  very  s.une  election,  and  put  in  Dudley.  The 
year  after,  they  turned  out  Dudley  and  put  in  Haynes.  The  year  after, 
they  turned  out  Haynes  and  i)ut  in  Vane.  So  much  for  the  first  broach- 
ing, in  Bociton,  of  the  doctrine  that  public  ollice  is  of  the  nature  of  free- 
hold. 

In  1G35,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  General  Court  lo  elect  a  certain 
nuniber  of  magistrates  as  councillors  for  life.  Although  Coilon  was  the 
author  also  of  this  project,  and  notwithstanding  his  influence,  yet  such 
was  the  spirit  displayed  by  our  ancestors  on  the  occasion,  that  wiiliin 
throe  years  the  General  Court  was  compelled  lo  pass  a  vole,  denying  any 
such  intent,  and  declaring  that  the  persons  so  chosen  should  not  be  ac- 
counted iTiagistrales  or  have  any  authority  in  consequence  of  such  elec- 
tion. 

In  1636,  the  great  Antinoniian  controversy  divided  the  country.  Bos- 
ton was  for  the  covenant  of  grace  ;  the  General  Court  for  the  covenant  of 
works.  Under  pretence  of  the  apprehension  of  a  riot,  the  General  Court 
adjourned  to  Newtown,  and  ex[)elled  the  Boston  deputies  for  daring  to 
remonstrate.  B<»sior),  indignant  at  this  infringement  of  its  liberties,  was 
about  electing  the  sauje  depnties  a  second  tiine.  At  the  earnest  solicita- 
tion of  Cotton,  however,  they  chose  others.    One  of  lhe.se  was  also  ex- 
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I  |)eUetl  by  the  Couri ;  iiud  a  wrii  liaving  tcssnod  id  llie  Idvvu  ordering'  a  new 
eleciitm,  ilioy  refuseil  making  any  reiurn  lo  ll\e  warrant,  —  a  conteinpL 
j  wtnch  ihe  General  Court  did  not  think  it  wi^se  lo  resent. 
I     In  lOJ'J,  there  being  vacancies  in  the  Board  of  Asaidtants,  liie  governor 
I  and  niagislrutes  met  and  nominated  three  persons,  "  not  with  inteni,"  as 
I  ihey  said,  '-to  lead  the  people's  choice  oT  these,  nor  to  divert  ihem  from 
I  uny  other,  bill  only  lo  propound  for  consideration  (wliich  any  freeman 
!  may  do),  and  so  leave  llie  people  to  use  their  liberties  acconlini^  lo  their 
consciences."    The  result  was,  that  the  peoj)le  ilid  use  their  liberties  ac- 
cording lo  their  consciences.    They  chose  not  a  man  of  them.    So  much 
lor  ihe  tirst  legislative  caucus  in  our  hisiory.    it  probat)ly  would  have 
been  ha[)py  for  their  poi^ieriiy,  if  the  peoi)le  had  always  treated  like 
nominations  with  as  little  ceremony. 

AUtut  this  time  also  the  Ueneral  Court  took  exception  al  the  length  of 
■  the    /ec/u /■&>,"  then  the  great  delight  of  the  people,  and  al  the  ill  eflecia 
.  resulting  from  iheir  freipiency  ;  \s  hereby  poor  people  were  led  greatly  to 
neglect  iheir  atlairs ;  lo  ihe  great  hazard  alst)  of  their  health,  owing  lo 
their  long  continuance  in  the  night.    Boston  ex|)res>ed  strung  dislike  at 
I  this  mterference,  "  fc-aring  that  the  i>recedent  might  enthrall  iheni  lo  the 
civil  power,  and,  besides,  be  a  blemish  upon  then)  witli  their  posterity,  as 
though  they  needed  lo  be  regulated  by  the  civil  magistrate,  and  raise  an 
ill-aavor  of  their  coldness,  aa  if  il  were  possible  lor  the  people  of  Boslon  lo 
complain  of  loo  much  preaching." 

The  magistrates,  fearful  lest  the  people  should  break  their  bonds,  were 
conlenl  lo  apologize,  to  abandon  the  scheme  of  shortening  lectures  or 
diminishing  their  number,  and  lo  rest  satisfied  with  a  general  understand- 
ing lhal  assemblies  should  break  up  in  such  season  as  lliat  people,  dwel- 
ling a  mile  or  two  olF,  niighl  gel  home  by  daylight.  \Vinlhro{),  on  this 
occasion,  passes  the  following  eulogium  on  the  people  of  Boston,  which 
every  period  of  their  history  amply  contirms  :  —  "  They  were  generally 
of  lhal  understanding  and  moderatiofi,  as  that  they  wouhl  l)e  easily  guided 
in  their  way  by  any  rule  from  .Scripture  or  sound  reason." 

Il  is  curious  and  instructive  lo  trace  the  principles  of  our  constitution, 
aa  they  were  successively  yuggesteil  by  circumstances,  and  gradually 
gained  by  the  intelligence  and  daring  spirit  of  the  people.    For  the  first 
I  four  years  after  their  emigration,  the  freemen,  like  other  corporations, 
j  met  and  transacted  business  in  a  body,    Al  this  time  the  people  attained 
i  a  representation  under  the  name  of  tleputies,  who  sat  in  tlio  same  room 
I  with  the  magistrates,  to  whose  negative  all  their  proceedini/s  were  sub- 
jected.   Next  arose  the  struggle  about  the  negative,  which  lasted  for 
ten  years,  and  eventuated  in  the  separation  of  the  General  Court  into  two 
branches,  with  each  a  negative  on  the  other.    Then  came  the  jealousy  of 
the  deputies  concerning  the  magistrates,  as  proceeding  loo  nmch  by  their 
discretion  for  want  of  positive  laws,  and  the  demand  by  the  deputies  lhal 


persons  should  be  apiwiiiled  lo  frame  a  body  of  fuiidanieulal  laws  in  re- 
semblance of  ihe  Enij'lish  iMagna  Cliarla. 

AUer  ih\s  occurred  the  coniroversy  relative  lo  Ihe  powers  of  the  iiiagis- 
iraies,  duruig  ihe  recess  of  ihe  General  Court;  concerning  which,  when 
the  dejjuties  found  that  no  compromise  could  be  made,  and  the  magia- 
Iraies  declared  that,  "  if  occasion  required,  they  should  act  according  to 
the  power  and  trust  committed  to  them,"  the  speaker  of  ihe  House  in  his 
place  replied, —  "Then,  gentlemen,  ^ou  will  not  be  obeyed." 

In  every  period  of  our  early  history,  the  friends  of  the  ancient  hier- 
archy and  monarchy  were  iussiduous  in  their  endeavors  to  introduce  a 
form  of  government  on  the  principle  of  an  elncient  colonial  relation. 
Our  ancestors  were  no  less  vii,'ilani  to  avail  themselves  of  their  local  situ- 
ation and  of  the  dilliculties  of  the  parent  state  lo  defeat  those  attempts; 
—  or,  in  their  language,  *'  lo  avoid  and  proiract."  They  lived,  however, 
under  a  perpetual  apprehension  that  a  royal  governor  would  be  imposed 
upon  i hem  by  the  law  of  force.  Their  resolution  never  faltered  on  ihe 
point  of  resistance,  to  the  extent  of  their  power.  Notwithstanding  Bos- 
ton would  have  l)een  the  scei»e  of  the  struggle,  and  the  first  victim  lo  it, 
yet  its  inhabitants  never  shrunk  from  their  duly  through  fear  of  danger, 
and  were  always  among  the  foremost  lo  prepare  for  every  exigency. 
Castle  Island  was  foriifi»^d  chiefly,  and  ihe  battery  at  the  north  end  of  the 
town,  and  that  called  the  "  Sconce,"  wholly,  by  the  voluntary  contribu- 
tions of  its  inhabitants.  Afier  the  restoration  of  Charles  the  Second, 
their  instructions  to  their  representatives  in  Ihe  General  Court  breathe 
one  uniform  spirit,  —  "  not  to  recede  from  their  just  rights  and  privileges 
as  secured  by  the  patent."  When,  in  1G62,  the  king's  commissioners 
came  to  Boston,  the  inhabitants,  lo  show  their  spirit  in  support  of  their 
own  laws,  look  measures  to  have  ihem  all  arrested  for  a  breach  of  the 
Saturday  evening  law;  and  actually  brought  them  before  the  magistrate 
for  riotous  and  abusive  carriage.  When  Randolph,  in  1634,  came  with 
his  quo  tcarranto  against  their  charier,  on  the  question  being  taken  in 
town  meeting,  "  whether  the  freemen  were  minded  that  the  General  Court 
should  make  full  submission  and  entire  resignation  of  their  charier,  and 
of  the  privileges  therein  granted,  lo  his  Majesty's  pleasure,"  —  Boston 
resolved  in  (he  negative,  without  a  disscnticrtt. 

In  1639,  the  tyranny  of  Andros,  the  governor  appointed  by  James  the 
Second,  having  become  iniupporlable  to  the  whole  country,  Boston  rose, 
like  one  man  ;  took  the  battery  on  Fort  Hill  by  assault  in  open  day; 
made  prisoners  of  the  king's  governor,  and  the  captain  of  the  king's 
frigate,  then  lying  in  the  harl)or ;  and  restored,  with  the  concurrence  of 
the  country,  the  authority  of  the  old  charier  leaders. 

By  accepting  the  charier  of  William  and  Mary,  in  1G02.  the  people  of 
Massachusells  first  yielded  their  claims  of  independence  to  the  crown. 
It  is  only  requisite  lo  read  the  official  account  of  the  agents  of  the  colony, 
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i  10  perceive  both  the  resistance  they  made  to  that  charter,  and  the  neces-  I 
I  sity  which  compelled  their  acceptance  of  ii.    Those  agents  were  told  by 
'  iJie  king's  ministers,  thai  they  "  must  take  that  or  none  "  ;  —  thai  their 
consent  to  it  was  not  asked"  ; — that  if  "they  would  not  submit  to  the 
I  king's  pleasure,  ihey  must  take  what  would  follow."    "  The  opinion  of 
our  lawyers,"  says  the  agents,  *'  was,  thai  a  passive  submission  to  the 
j  new,  was  not  a  surrender  of  the  old  charter;  and  that  their  taking  up 
I  with  this  did  not  make  the  people  of  IMassaclmselts,  in  law,  uncupable  of 
I  ol/fainifig  aU  their  old  privileges,  xchentcer  a  favorable  opportunity 
1  should  present  itstlf."    In  the  year  1776,  nearly  a  century  afterwards, 
that     favorable  opportunity  did  present  itself,"  atid  the  people  of  I\Ias- 
sichuseils,  in  conformity  with  the  opinion  of  their  learned  counsel  and 
fiiihful  agents,  did  vindicate  and  obtain  all  their  "old  privileges"  of 
■  self  government. 

I     Under  the  new  colonial  government,  thus  authoritatively  imposed  upon  i 
'  iheni,  arose  new  parties  and  new  struggles;  —  prerogative  men,  earne:>t  i 
for  a  permanent  salary  for  the  king's  governor  ;  —  patriots,  resisting  such  ] 
<in  establishment,  and  indignant  at  the  negative  exercised  by  that  ollicer. 

At  the  end  of  the  first  century  after  the  settlement,  three  generations  of  i 
men  had  passed  away.    For  vigor,  boldness,  enterprise,  and  a  self  sacri-  I 
ficing  spirit,  Massachusetts  stood  unrivalled.    She  had  added  wealth  and  i 
extensive  dominion  to  the  English  crown.    She  had  turned  a  barren  wil- 
derness into  a  cultivated  field,  and  instead  of  barbarous  tribes  had  planted  j 
civili/ed  communities.    She  had  prevented  France  from  taking  possession  I 
of  ilie  whole  of  North  Anierica  ;  conquered  Port  Royal  and  Acadia;  and 
attempted  the  contiuesl  of  Canada  with  a  fleet  of  thirty-two  sail  and  two 
thousand  men.    At  one  time  a  fifth  of  her  whole  effective  male  population 
was  in  arms.    When  Nevis  was  plundered  by  Iberville,  she  voluntarily 
transmitted  two  lht>usand  pounds  sterling  for  the  relief  of  the  inhabitants 
of  that  island.    By  lhe:^e  exertions  her  resources  were  exhausteil,  her 
treasury  was  inijxjverished,  and  she  stood  bereft,  and  "alone  with  her 
^lory." 

Boston  shared  in  the  embarrassments  of  the  connnonwealth.  Her  com- 
merce was  crippled  by  severe  revertue  laws,  and  by  a  depreciated  curren- 
cy. Her  population  did  not  exceed  fiiieen  thousand.  In  September,  1730, 
she  was  prevented  from  all  notice  of  this  anniversary  by  the  desolations 
of  the  small-pox. 

Notwithstanding  the  darkness  of  these  clouds  which  overhung  Massa- 
chusetts and  its  metropolis  at  llie  close  of  the  first  century,  in  other  as- 
j  pects  the  dawn  of  a  briijhter  day  may  be  discerned.  The  exclusive  policy  j 
in  matters  of  religion,  to  which  the  slate  had  been  subjected,  began  gradu-  | 
ally  to  give  place  to  a  more  perfect  lil)erty.  Literature  was  exchangitjg  , 
subiile  metaphysics,  rpiaini  conceits,  and  unwieldy  lore,  for  inartificial  j 
reasoning,  simple  taste,  and  natural  thought.     Dummer  defended  the 
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colony  in  laiiiruage  polished  in  the  society  of  Pope  and  of  Boliiif^broke.  j 
Coleiiian,  Coo[)er,  Chauncy,  Bowdoin,  and  others  of  that  coiisiellarKtn, 

I  were  on  tiie  horizon.  By  their  side  shone  the  star  of  Franklin  ;  ii^s  early 
brightness  giving  promise  of  its  n)eridian  splendors.  Even  now  be^an  to 
appear  signs  of  revolution.  Voice.s  of  complaint  and  murmur  were  heard 
in  the  air.    "Spirits  linely  touched  and  to  fine  issues," — willing  and 

I  fearless,  —  breathing  unutterable  things,  /lashed  along  the  darkness.  In 
the  sky  were  seen  streaming  lights.  nuJicating  the  approach  of  luminaries 
yet  below  the  horizon;  Adams,  Hancock,  Oiis,  Warren;   leaders  of  a 

'  glorious  host;  —  precursors  of  eventful  times;  "with  fear  of  change 
perplexing  monarchs  ' 

1  It  would  be  appropriate,  did  space  permit,  to  sjjeak  of  these  luminaries, 
in  connection  with  our  revolution;  to  trace  the  principles,  which  dic- 
tated the  first  emigration  of  the  founders  of  this  metropolis,  through  the 
several  stages  of  their  development ;  and  lo  show  that  the  Declaration  ol 
Independence,  in  177G,  itself,  and  all  the  struggles  which  precedetl  it,  and 
all  the  voluntary  sacrifices,  the  self  devotion,  and  the  sutferings  to  which 
the  pet)ple  of  thai  ilay  submitted,  for  the  attainment  of  intiepemlence, 
were,  so  far  as  respects  Massachusetts,  but  the  luitural  and  inevitable 

;  consefpiences  of  the  terms  of  that  noble  engagement,  made  tjy  our  ances- 
tors, in  Au^iist,  1G29,  the  ytur  befutr.  t/tcir  emigration  ;  —  which  may 

I  well  be  denominated,  from  its  early  and  later  results,  the  first  and  original 
declaration  of  independence  by  Massachusetts. 

"  By  Gud's  assi.-itance,  tee  tcill  he  rcadt/  in  our  ])erso7is,  and  xrith 
such  of  our  /(imilies  as  are  to  go  with  us,  to  embark  for  the  said  plan 
tation  by  the.  first  of  March  nf.xt,  to  pass  the  seas  {under  God's  jtrotcc- 
tion)  to  i)ihabit  and  continue  in  New  England.  Provided  always,  that 
before  the  last  of  September  next,  the  whole  government,  TociETHEfi 

WITH  THE  PATENT,  BE  FIRST  LEO  ALL  Y  TRANfcFElliiED  AND  ESTABLISHED, 
TO  REMAIN  WITH  US  AND  OTHERS,  WHICH  SHALL  INHABIT  THE  SAID  PLAN- 
TATION."—  Generous  resolution  I  Noble  foresight!  Sublime  self  devo- 
tion ;  chastened  and  directed  by  a  wisdom,  faithful  and  prospective  of 
distant  consequences!  Well  may  we  exclaim,  —  "This  pulicy  over- 
lopped  all  ihe  j)olicy  of  ihis  world." 

For  the  advancement  of  the  three  great  objects  wliich  were  the  scope 
of  the  policy  of  our  ancestors,  —  intellectual  power,  religious  liberty,  and 
•  civil  liberty,  —  Boston  has  in  no  period  been  surpassed,  either  in  readi- 
ness to  incur,  or  in  energy  to  make  useful,  personal  or  pecuniary  sacrifi 
'  ces.  She  proviiled  for  the  education  of  her  ciiizena  out  of  the  general 
I  fund,  antecedently  to  the  law  of  the  Commonwealth  making  such  provi- 
i  siou  im[)erative.  Nor  can  it  be  (juestioned  that  her  example  and  influ- 
I  eiice  had  a  decisive  elfeci  in  producing  that  law.  An  intelligent  gener- 
I  osiiy  has  been  cons[)icuiius  among  her  inliabitanta  on  this  subject,  from 
1  the  day  when,  in  IGT),  tliey  "entreated  our  brother  Philemon  Pormonl  to 
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Ijocoine  bchoolinasier,  for  llie  leaching  and  nurturing  children  wilh  us," 
to  ilii^  hour,  when  what  is  equivalent  to  a  capital  of  two  hundred  and 
fiUy  thousand  dollars  is  invented  in  school-houses,  eighty  schools  are 
maintained,  and  seven  thousand  and  five  hundred  children  educated  at  an 
expense  exceeding  annually  sixiy-five  thousand  dollars. 

No  city  lathe  world,  in  proportion  to  its  means  and  population,  ever 
eave  more  uniform  and  uneciuivocal  evidences  of  its  desire  to  diffuse  in- 
tellectual power  and  moral  culture  through  the  whole  mass  of  the  com- 
munity. The  result  is  every  day  witnessed,  at  home  and  abroad,  in  pri- 
vate intercourse  and  in  the  public  assembly;  in  a  quiet  and  orderly  de- 
meanor, in  the  self-respect  and  mutual  harn)ony  prevalent  among  it« 
ciiizens;  in  the  general  comfort  which  characterizes  their  condition  ;  in 
their  submission  to  the  laws;  and  in  thai  wonderful  capacity  for  self 
government  which  postponed,  for  almost  two  centuries,  a  city  organiza- 
lion;  —  and  this,  even  then,  was  adopted  more  with  reference  to  anlici 
lulled,  than  from  experience  of  existing,  evils.  During  the  whole  of  that 
jwriod,  and  even  after  its  population  exceeded  fifty  thousand,  its  financial, 
ecoiiomical,  and  municifxil  interests  were  managed,  either  by  general 
vote,  or  by  men  appointed  by  the  whole  multitude  ;  and  with  a  regular- 
ity, wisilom,  and  success,  which  it  will  be  happy  if  future  adn)inistra- 
lions  shall  ecpial,  and  which  certainly  they  will  find  it  diflicult  to  exceed. 

The  infiuence  of  the  institutions  of  our  fathers  is  also  apparent  in  that 
n)unificence  towards  objects  of  public  interest  or  charity,  for  w  hich,  in 
every  period  of  its  history,  the  citizens  of  Boston  have  been  distinguished, 
and  which,  by  universal  consent,  is  recognized  to  be  a  prominent  feature 
in  their  character.  To  no  city  has  Boston  ever  been  second  in  its  spirit 
of  liberality.  From  the  first  settlement  of  the  country  to  this  day,  it  has 
been  a  point  to  which  have  tended  applications  for  assistance  or  relief,  on 
account  of  sutTering  or  misfortune  ;  for  the  patronage  of  colleges,  the 
(iowment  of  schools,  the  erection  of  churches,  and  the  spreading  of  learn- 
ing and  religion,  —  from  almost  every  section  of  the  United  Slates.  Sel- 
dom have  the  hopes  of  any  worthy  ai)plicant  been  diiappointed.  The 
t)enevolent  and  public  spirit  of  its  inhabitants  is  also  evidenced  by  its 
hospitals,  its  asylums,  public  libraries,  alms-houses,  charitable  associa 
tions,  —  in  its  patronage  of  the  neighboring  University,  and  hi  its  sub- 
acriptiona  for  general  charities. 

It  is  obviously  impracticable  to  give  any  just  idea  of  the  amount  of 
these  charities.    They  flow  from  virtues  which  seek  the  shade  and  shun 
record.    They  are  silent  and  secret  out  vvellings  of  grateful  hearts,  desir- 
j  ons  unostentatiously  to  acknowledge  the  bounty  of  Heaven  in  tlieir  pros- 
I  perity  and  abundance.     The  result  of  inquiries,  necessarily  imperfect. 
I  liowever,  authorize  the  statement,  that,  in  the  records  of  societies  having 
'  fur  llieir  objects  either  learning  or  some  public  charily,  or  in  documents 
in  the  hands  of  individuals  relative  to  contributions  for  the  relief  of  suf 
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feniig,  or  the  patronage  of  ili.siiiiguished  merit  or  laleiii,  there  exisid  evi- 
ilenceof  tlie  liberality  of  the  citizens  of  ihid  metropolis,  and  tlial  chiefly 
within  the  last  thirty  yeara,  of  an  amount,  by  voluntary  donation  or  be- 
ijuest,  exceeding  one  million  and  eight  hundred  thouj^and  dollars.  Far 
short  ai  this  sum  falls  of  the  real  amount  obtained  witliin  that  period 
from  the  liberality  of  our  citizens,  it  is  yet  enough  to  make  evident  that 
ihe  best  spirit  of  the  institutions  of  our  ancestors  survives  in  the  hearts, 
and  is  e.vhibited  in  the  lives,  of  the  citizens  of  Boston  ;  inspiring  love  of 

I  country  and  duty  ;  stinmlating  to  the  active  virtues  of  benevolence  and 
charity  ;  exciting  wealth  and  power  to  their  best  exercises  ;  counieraciing 
what  is  selfish  in  our  nature ;  and  elevating  the  moral  and  social  virtues 
to  wise  sacrifices  and  noble  energies. 
With  respect  to  religious  liberty,  where  does  It  exist  in  a  more  perfect 

I  slate  than  in  this  meiropoli.s?  Or  where  has  it  ever  been  enjoyed  in  a 
purer  spirit,  or  with  happier  consequences  ?  In  what  city  of  equal  po])u- 
lation  are  all  classes  of  suciety  more  tlistmguished  for  obedience  to  the 
institutions  of  religion,  for  regular  attendance  on  its  worship,  for  more 
happy  intercourse  with  iia  ministers,  or  more  uniformly  honorable  sup- 
port of  them  ?  In  all  struggles  connected  with  religious  liberty,  and 
these  are  inseixirable  from  its  |K)ssession,  it  may  be  said  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  this  city,  as  truly  as  of  any  similar  a.ssociation  of  men,  that  they 
have  ever  maintained  the  freedom  of  the  Gospel  in  the  spirit  of  Christian- 
ity. Divided  into  various  sects,  their  iimiual  intercourse  has,  almost 
without  exception,  been  harmonious  and  respectful.  The  labors  of  in- 
temperate zealots,  with  which,  occasionally,  every  age  has  been  troubled, 
have  seldom,  in  this  metropolis,  been  atteniled  with  their  natural  and 
usual  consetiuences.  Its  sects  have  never  been  made  to  fear  or  hate  one 
another.  The  genius  of  its  inhabitants,  through  the  itjMuence  of  the  in- 
tellectual power  which  pervades  their  mass,  has  ever  been  (juick  to  delect 
"  clo.-5e  ambition  varnished  o'er  with  zeal."  The  modes,  the  forms,  the 
discipline,  the  opinions  which  our  ancestors  held  to  be  essential,  have,  in 
many  respects,  lieen  changed  or  obliterated  with  the  progress  of  time,  or 
been  countervailed  or  superseded  by  rival  forms  and  opinions. 

But  veneration  for  the  sacred  ScrijJtures  and  attachment  to  the  right  of 
free  inquiry,  which  were  the  substantial  motives  of  their  emigration  and 
of  all  their  institutions,  remain,  and  are  maintained  in  a  Chrisiian  spirit 
(judging  by  life  ami  langu  ige),  certainly  not  exceeded  in  the  times  of  any 
of  our  ancestors.  Tlie  right  to  read  those  Scriptures  is  universally  recog- 
nized. The  means  to  acquire  the  possession  and  to  attain  the  knowledge 
of  ihem  are  multi[)lied  by  the  intelligence  and  liberality  of  the  age,  and 
extended  to  every  class  of  society.  All  men  are  invited  to  search  for 
themselves  concerning  the  grounds  of  their  hopes  of  future  happiness 

i  and  acceptance.    All  are  permiiied  lo  hear  from  the  lips  of  our  Saviour 

j  hiiiiself,  that  "the  meek,"  "  the  merciful,"  "the  pure  in  heart,"  "the 
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perseculed  for  riu'lueou:siie£js'  sake,"  are  ihuse  wlio  shall  receive  ihe  bless- 
ing, uiid  be  adtniiied  lo  ihe  presence,  of  tlie  Elenial  Faiher;  and  to  be 
assured  from  those  sacred  records,  that,  "  iu  every  ualioii,  he  who  fearelh 
God  and  workelh  righteousness  is  accepted  of  hini."  Elevated  by  the 
jwwer  of  these  sublime  assurances,  as  cunforinable  to  reason  as  lo  revela- 
tion, man'a  intellectual  principle  ri^es  "  above  the  sinioke  and  stir  of  this 
dim  spot,"  and,  like  an  eagle  soaring  above  the  Andes,  looks  down  on 
the  cloudy  clitls,  the  narrow,  separating  points,  and  Huniing  craters, 
which  divule  and  terrify  men  below. 

Ii  is  scarcely  necessary  to  speak  of  civil  liberty,  or  tell  of  our  constitu- 
tions of  govenmieni ;  of  the  freedom  they  maintain  and  are  calculated  to 
preserve;  of  the  equality  they  establish;  the  self-respect  they  encour- 
age ;  the  private  and  domestic  virtues  they  cherish;  the  love  of  country 
they  inspire;  the  selfdevotion  and  self-sacrifice  they  enjoin  ; — all  these 
are  but  the  filling  up  of  the  great  outline  sketched  by  our  fathers,  the 
parts  in  which,  through  the  darkness  and  perversity  of  their  times,  they 
were  defective,  being  corrected;  all  are  but  ernleavors,  conformed  to  their 
great,  original  conception,  lo  group  logeiher  the  strength  of  society  and 
the  religious  and  civil  rights  of  the  individual,  in  a  living  and  breathing 
spirit  of  ellicient  power,  by  forms  of  civil  g(jvernmenl,  adapted  to  our 
condition,  and  adjusted  to  social  relations  of  unexampled  greatness  and 
extent,  unparalleled  in  their  results,  and  connected  by  principles  elevated 
as  the  nature  of  man,  and  immortal  as  his  destinies. 

It  is  not,  however,  from  local  posiiiL>n,  nor  from  general  circumstances 
of  life  and  fortune,  that  the  peculiar  felicity  of  this  metropolis  is  to  be  de- 
duced. Her  enviable  distinction  is,  that  she  is  among  the  chiefest  of  that 
happy  New  England  family ,  whicli  claims  descent  from  the  early  emi- 
grants. If  we  take  a  survey  of  that  family,  and,  excluiling  froiri  our 
view  the  unnumbered  multitudes  of  its  members  who  have  occupied  the 
vacant  wilderness  of  other  stales,  we  restrict  our  thougiils  to  the  local 
sphere  of  New  England,  what  scenes  open  upon  our  sight!  How  wild 
and  visionary  would  seem  our  prospects,  did  we  indulge  only  natural  an- 
ticipations of  the  future!  Already,  on  an  area  of  seventy  thousand 
square  miles,  a  population  of  two  millions  ;  all,  hut  comj)aratively  a  few, 
descendants  of  the  early  emigrants  !  Six  independent  Commonwealths, 
with  constitutions  varying  in  the  relations  and  proportions  of  power,  yet 
uniform  in  all  their  general  principles;  diverse  in  their  political  arrange- 
ments, yet  each  sullicient  for  its  own  neces.sities ;  all  harmonious  with 
those  without,  and  peaceful  within;  embracing  under  the  denomination 
of  (oirns,  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  elfective  republics,  with  qualified 
powers,  inileed,  bul  possessing  potent  influences;  subject  themselves  to 
the  respective  slate  sovereignties,  yet  directing  all  their  oi)erations,  and 
shrtpiiig  their  policy  by  constitutional  agencies  ;  swayed,  no  less  than  the 
greater  republics,  by  passions,  interests,  and  affections  ;  like  them,  exciling 
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cunipeiiiioiis  which  rouse  iiilo  action  the  lalenl  energies  of  niind,  and 
infuse  into  llie  mass  of  each  society  a  knowledge  of  the  nature  of  its  in- 
terestd,  ami  a  rapacity  to  understand  and  share  in  the  defence  of  tliose  of 
the  Comi]ionwealth.  The  effect  of  these  minor  republics  is  daily  seen  in 
the  existence  of  practical  talents,  and  in  the  readiness  with  which  those 
talents  can  be  called  into  the  public  service  of  the  stale. 

If,  after  this  general  survey  of  the  surface  of  New  England,  we  cast 
our  eyes  on  its  cities  and  great  towns,  with  what  wonder  should  we  be- 
hold, did  not  familiarity  render  the  phenomenon  almost  unnoticed,  men, 
combiiieil  in  great  niultiludes.  po;;sess>iiig  freedom  and  the  consciousness 
of  strength, — the  comparative  physical  ix)wer  of  the  ruler  less  than  that 
of  a  cobweb  across  a  lion's  path,  —  yet  orderly,  obedient,  and  respectful 
to  authority  ;  a  jxiople,  but  no  populace  ;  every  class  in  reality  existing, 
which  the  general  law  of  society  acknowledges,  except  one, — and  this 
exception  characterizing  the  whole  country.  The  soil  of  New  England  is 
trodden  by  no  slave.  In  our  streets,  in  our  assemblies,  in  the  halls  of 
election  and  legislation,  men  of  every  rank  and  condition  meet,  and  unite 
or  divide  on  other  principles,  and  are  actuated  by  other  natives,  than 
tho^e  growing  out  of  such  disiinciions.  The  fears  and  jealousies,  w  hich 
in  other  countries  separate  classes  of  men  and  make  them  hostile  to  each 
other,  have  here  no  infliienre,  or  a  very  limited  one.  Each  individual,  of 
whatever  condition,  has  the  consciousness  of  living  under  known  laws, 
which  secure  equal  rights,  and  guarantee  to  each  whatever  portion  of 
the  goods  of  life,  be  it  great  or  small,  chance,  or  talent,  or  industry  may 
have  bestowed.  All  perceive  that  the  lionors  and  rewards  of  society  are 
o[)en  equally  to  the  fair  competition  of  all ;  that  the  distinctions  of  wealth, 
or  of  power,  are  not  fixed  in  families  ;  thai  whatever  of  this  nature  exisils 
to  day,  may  l)e  changed  to-morrow,  or,  in  a  coming  generation,  be  abso- 
lutely reversed.  Common  principles,  interests,  hopes,  arid  artections,  are 
the  result  of  universal  education.  Such  are  the  conteciuences  of  the 
efiualily  of  rights,  and  of  llie  i)rovisions  for  the  general  diffusion  of 
knowledge  and  the  distribution  of  intestate  estates,  established  by  the 
laws  framed  by  the  earliest  emigrants  to  New  England. 

If  from  our  cities  we  turn  to  survey  the  wide  expanse  of  the  interior, 
how  do  the  effects  of  the  institutions  and  example  of  our  early  ancestors 
afipear,  in  all  the  local  comfort  and  accommodation  which  mark  the  gen- 
eral condition  of  the  whole  country  ;  — unobtrusive,  indeed,  but  substan- 
tial ;  in  nothing  splendid,  but  in  every  thing  sulhcient  and  satisfactory. 
Indications  of  active  talent  and  practical  energy  exist  everywhere.  With 
a  soil  comparatively  little  luxuriant,  and  in  great  proportion  either  rock, 
or  hill,  or  sand,  the  skill  and  industry  of  man  are  seen  triumphing  over 
the  ob.stac.les  of  nature;  making  the  rock  the  guardian  of  the  field; 
moulding  the  granite,  as  though  it  were  clay  ;  leading  cultivation  to  the 
hill  top,  and  spreading  over  the  arid  plain,  hitherto  unknown  and  unnn- 
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licipated  harvests.  The  lofty  mansion  of  the  prosperous  adjoins  the 
lovviy  dwelling  of  the  husbandman;  their  respective  iiunates  are  in  the 
daily  interchange  of  civility,  sympatliy,  and  retf|)ect.  Enterprise  and  skill, 
which  once  held  chief  afthiiiy  wiih  the  ocean  or  the  sea-board,  now  begin 
to  delight  the  interior,  haunting  our  rivers,  where  the  music  of  the  water- 
fall, with  powers  more  attractive  than  those  of  the  fabled  harp  of  Orpheus, 
collects  around  it  intellectual  man  and  material  nature.  Towns  and 
cities,  civilized  and  happy  communities,  rise,  like  exhalations,  on  rocks 
and  in  forests,  till  the  deep  and  far-resounding  voice'  of  the  neighbouring 
torrent  is  itself  lost  and  unheard,  amid  the  predominating  noise  of  suc- 
cessful and  rejoicing  labor. 

What  lessons  has  New  England,  in  every  period  of  her  history,  given 
to  the  world!  What  lessons  do  her  condition  and  example  still  give! 
How  unprecedented  ;  yet  how  practical  I  How  simple;  yet  how  power- 
ful !  Slie  has  p;oved,  that  all  the  variety  of  Christian  sects  may  live  to- 
gether in  harmony,  under  a  government  which  allows  equal  privileges  to 
all,  —  e.Yclusive  preeminence  to  none.  She  has  proved,  that  ignorance 
among  the  multitude  is  not  necessary  to  order,  but  that  the  surest  basis  of 
perfect  order  is  the  information  of  the  people.  She  has  proved  the  old 
maxim,  that  "  No  government,  except  a  despotism  with  a  standing  army, 
can  subsist  where  the  people  have  arms,"  is  false.  Ever  since  the  first 
settlement  of  the  country,  arms  have  been  required  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  whole  multitude  of  New  England  ;  yet  the  use  of  them  in  a  private 
quarrel,  if  it  have  ever  happened,  is  so  rare,  that  a  late  writer,  of  great 
intelligence,  who  had  passed  his  whole  life  in  New  England,  and  jws- 
aessed  extensive  means  of  information,  declares,  "  I  know  nut  a  single 
histance  of  it."  She  has  proved,  that  a  people,  of  a  character  essentially 
military,  may  subsist  without  duelling.  New  England  has,  at  all  limes, 
been  distinguished,  both  on  the  land  and  on  the  ocean,  for  a  daring,  fear- 
less, and  enterprising  spirit ;  yet  the  same  writer  asserts,  that  during  the 
whole  period  of  her  existence,  her  soil  has  been  disgraced  but  by  five 
duels,  and  that  only  two  of  these  were  fought  by  her  native  inhabitants! 
Perhaps  this  assertion  is  not  minutely  correct.  There  can,  however,  be 
no  question,  that  it  is  sufficiently  near  the  truth  to  justify  the  position 
for  which  it  is  here  adduced,  and  which  the  history  of  New  England,  as 
well  as  the  experience  of  her  inhabitants,  abundantly  confirms  ;  that,  \i\ 
the  present  and  in  every  past  age,  the  spirit  of  our  iristitutions  has,  to 
every  important  practical  purpose,  annihilated  the  spirit  of  duelling. 

Such  are  the  true  glories  of  the  institutions  of  our  fathers!  Such  the 
natural  fruits  of  that  patience  in  toil,  that  frugality  of  disjwsition,  that 
temperance  of  habit,  that  general  diffusion  of  knowledge,  and  that  sense 
of  religious  responsibility,  inculcated  by  the  precepts,  and  ex'hibited  in 
the  example  of  every  generation  of  our  ancestors ! 

What  then,  in  conclusion  of  this  great  topic,  are  the  elements  of  the 
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liberty,  prosperity,  and  safely,  which  the  inhabitants  of  New  Englancl  at 
this  day  enjoy]  In  what  language,  and  concerning  what  coinprehenaive 
truths,  does  the  wisdom  of  former  limes  address  the  inexperience  of  the 
future? 

Those  elements  are  simple,  obvious,  and  familiar. 

Every  civil  and  religious  blessing  of  New  England,  all  that  here  gives 
happiness  to  human  life,  or  security  to  human  virtue,  is  alone  to  be  per- 
petuated in  the  forms  and  under  the  auspices  of  a  free  commonwealth. 

The  conmnonwealih  itself  has  no  other  strength  or  hope,  than  the  in- 
'  lelligence  and  virtue  of  the  individuals  that  compose  it. 
;     For  the  intelligence  and  virtue  of  indiviiluals,  there  is  no  other  human 

assurance  lhatj  laws  providing  for  the  education  of  the  whole  people. 
I  These  laws  themselves  have  no  strength,  or  edkient  sanction,  except  in 
the  moral  and  accountable  nature  of  man,  disclosed  in  the  records  of  the 
Cliristian's  faith  ;  the  right  to  read,  to  construe,  and  to  judge  concerning 
which,  belongs  to  no  class  or  cast  of  men,  but  exclusively  to  the  indi- 
vidual, who  must  stand  or  fall  by  his  own  acts  and  his  own  faith,  and  not 
by  those  of  aiioiher. 

The  great  comprehensive  truths,  written  in  letters  of  living  light  on 
every  page  of  our  history,  —  the  language  addre.ssed  by  every  past  age  of 
New  England  to  all  future  ages  is  this  ;  —  Human  happiness  has  7io  pf^^r- 
/ect  security  hut  freedom; — freedom  none  hut  virtue;  —  virtue  none 
but  knoicledge  ;  and  neither  freedom^  nor  virtue,  nor  knotricdge  has 
any  vigor,  or  immortal  hope,  except  in  the  principles  of  the  Christian 
I  faith  and  in  the  sanctions  of  the  Christian  religion. 

Men  "of  Massachusetts !    Citizens  of  Boston  !  descendants  of  the  early 
emigrants!  consider  your  blessings  ;  consider  your  duties.    You  have  an 
inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and  sufferings  of  six  successive  gener- 
j  at  ions  of  ancestors.    They  founded  the  fabric  of  your  prosperity,  in  a 
j  severe  and  masculine  morality  ;  having  intelligence  for  its  cement,  and 
religion  for  its  groundwork.    Contituie  to  build  on  the  same  foundation, 
and  by  the  same  prmciples  ;  let  the  extending  temple  of  your  country's 
freedom  rise,  in  the  spirit  of  ancient  limes,  in  proportions  of  intellectual 
and  moral  architecture, — j'ist,  simple,  and  sublime.    As  from  ihe  first 
to  this  day,  let  New  England  continue  to  be  an  example  to  the  world,  of 
the  blessings  of  a  free  government,  and  of  the  means  arid  capacity  of  man 
to  maintain  it.    And,  in  all  tirries  to  come,  as  in  all  times  past,  may  Bos- 
j  U)n  be  among  the  foremost  and  the  boldest  to  exemplify  and  uphold  wluit- 
I  ever  constitutes  the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  and  the  glory  of  New 
\  England. 
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[The  fullowing'  narrative  ii  but  litile  more  (>ian  an  abbreviated  compilation  from 
Show's  Hisiory  jt  liusion.  Huliuei'ii  AitiiuU,  ajxd  ulher  woiks,  have  been  occnaioii- 
tflly  conaulied.] 

If  the  city  of  Boston,  and  ihe  surrounding  communities,  in  their 
present  stale  of  population  and  general  prosperity,  are  regarded  as  the 
iiicces-sful  issue  of  a  great  enterprise,  conceived  m  the  highest  spirit  of 
adventure,  demanding  in  iis  commencement  courage  to  overcome  great 
obstacles  and  foriitiHle  to  endure  sharp  trials,  and  in  its  progress,  judg- 
ment, energy,  and  that  perseverance  which  keeps  honor  bright,  its  his- 
ittry,  however  brieHy  written,  must  possess  attractions  for  the  contempla- 
tive mind. 

If,  as  has  been  observed,  the  relation  is  deficient  in  all  those  mysterious 
and  uncertain  traditions  which  claim  to  invest  the  local  histories  of  the 
UUl  World  with  the  charms  of  j»eiry,  it  will  not  be  denied  by  those  who 
trace  the  present  stale  of  things  from  its  hunible  beginning,  and  consider 
how  coiriparaiively  short  lias  been  the 

"  blossoming  time, 
That  from  the  seedness  the  bare  fallow  brings 
To  teeming  fnisoii," 

that  it  abounds  in  features  of  development,  and  in  incidents,  which  are  to 
be  counted  among  those  truths  more  strange  than  fiction,  upon  which  the 
thoughts  and  sympathies  dwell,  not  with  the  evanescent  feelings  stimu- 
lated by  tales  of  fancy,  but  with  profound  and  lasting  emotions  of  wonder 
and  gratitude. 

To  those  who  are  familiarly  accjuainted  with  the  nature  of  our  people, 
and  our  city's  institutions,  and  are  filly  imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the 
early  founders  of  this  republic,  it  must  be  always  a  pleasing  occupation  to 
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'  pass  in  review  ihe  various  ibrtns  under  which  our  social  and  political  life 
has  been  unfolded  here,  in  what  may  with  propriety  be  called  the  aeai 
and  centre  of  its  being.  In  Boston  may  be  found  the  most  perfect  mani- 
festation of  the  New  England  character  throughout  all  its  phases,  from 
the  severe  and  exclusive  Puritan,  contending  for  "  freedom  to  worship 
God,"  whose  contest  would  never  have  witnessed  its  present  triumph 
had  he  been  less  stern  and  exacting,  that  ic,  less  suited  to  the  age  in 

I  which  he  wrought,  to  the  present  advocate  and  practiser  of  universal 

!  toleration  in  religion  and  opinion, — the  latter  being  the  natural  and 
rightful  descendant  of  the  former,  —  the  liberty  and  independence  once 
established  (and  for  the  first  time  on  earth),  ex^xinding  its  broad  wings  to 
shield  all  sects  and  cover  all  doctrines. 

liut  while  this  subject  must  be  one  of  special  interest  to  Americans, 
and  above  all  to  the  ^)eople  of  New  England,  still  observers  of  less  pene- 
tration, such  as  regard  the  history  of  this  city  only  with  that  general 
concern  belonging  to  the  affairs  of  men,  cannot  fail  on  looking  back  to 
discern  and  follow  out  a  natural  and  necessary  8e<iuence  of  events,  ac- 
cording to  whicii  the  present  extent  and  flourishing  condition  of  Bo.ston 
and  its  dependencies  are  only  the  natural  expansion  of  an  originally 

I  vigorous  root. 

I     On  the  lUth  of  IMarch,  IG27  -29,  the  council  of  Plymouth,  in  England, 
sold  to  some  knights  and  gentlemen  about  Dorchester,  that  part  of  New 
t  England  which  lies  between  a  great  river  called  Merrimack,  and  a  certain 
;  other  river  there  called  Charles.    But  shortly  after  this,  these  honorable 
I  persons  were  brought  into  an  acquaintance  with  several  other  persons  of 
quality  about  London,  who  associated  with  them,  and  jointly  petitioned 
the  king  to  confirm  their  right  by  a  new  patent,  which  he  did  in  the  fourth 
year  of  his  reign.    Tliis  jjatenl,  or  charier,  was  dated  on  the  4th  of 
IMarch;  and  it  is  singular  that  this  day,  which  dates  the  beginning  of 
the  first  social  contract  in  the  history  of  mankind  based  upon  self-govern- 
menl,  and  the  broadest  principles  of  civil  and  religious  liberty,  should 
still  be  preserved  in  our  Federal  Constitution  as  the  period  of  those  peace- 
ful changes  in  the  administration  of  the  atfairs  of  the  nation,  which,  in 
their  constant  recurrence,  demonstrate  that  self-government  is  the  secret 
of  society,  — that  democracy  is  successful. 

This  charter  constiluie.d  the  associates,  and  all  others  who  should  be 
admitted  into  the  association,  one  corporate  body  fK)litic,  by  the  name  of 
the  Governor  and  Company  of  the  Massachusetts  I^ay  in  New  England. 
Their  general  business  was  to  be  disposed  and  ordered  by  a  court  com- 
posed of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  eighteen  assistants.  Be- 
tween the  time  of  the  purchase  above  mentioned,  and  the  grant  of  the 
charter,  one  expedition  of  fifty  or  sixty  persons,  and  another  of  three 
1  hundred  and  eighty-six  n)en,  women,  and  children,  were  sent  out  by  the 
I  company,  and  formed  establishments  at  Charlestown  and  Salem.  Adven- 
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Hirers  from  tlie  laiter  place  were  well  received  by  ihe  Imliuu  Chief  Srfga- 
more,  liie  Sachem  of  thai  tribe,  wtio  is  described  as  a  inaa  of  gentle  and 
good  disposition. 

The  success  attending  these  plantations,  encouraged  the  company  to 
persevere,  and  several  of  the  principal  members  entered  into  an  agree 
meiU  to  remove  with  themselves  anil  families,  provided  the  whole  govern- 
ment, together  with  the  patent,  was  legally  transferretl  and  established  to  , 
remain  in  perpetuity  with  themselves,  and  the  future  inhabitants  and  free 
associates  of  the  settlement.  i 

This  last  proposition  was  accepted  with  hesitation,  but  finally  acceded  j 
to  as  an  inducement  to  genllemen  of  wealth  and  quality  to  enibark  in  the  j 
expedition  with  their  pr(»|>erty  and  families.    Without  retaining  in  their  | 
own  hands  the  admiuisiration  of  the  government,  they  would  not  have  I 
consented  to  risk  their  fortunes  and  happiness  on  such  an  arduous  and  j 
distant  enler|)rise.    It  is  not  probable  that  the  full  importance  of  this 
measure  waa  foreseen  at  the  time  of  its  adoption,  even  by  our  fathers,    ii  | 
was  ilemanded  as  a  means  of  personal  security  and  independence,  and  ' 
wai?  characteristic  of  that  8elf  rQ5[x  <:i.  personal  pride  of  characier,  and 
jeaU»us  love  of  liberty,  which,  after  their  religious  zeal,  most  disiinguishtul 
the  founders  of  the  city.    Who,  however,  not  endcnved  with  the  gift  of 
prophecy,  couUl  have  anticipated  all  the  consequences  which  lay  inlreas- 
ured  in  those  we^k  begianings?  '  | 

But,  if  the  men  of  that  day,  the  kings  and  statesmen,  the  wise  men  of  j 
England,  —  wise  in  their  generation  only,  we  mean  the  hierarchy, — 
were  utterly  unconscious  of  the  momentous  results  involved  in  their  de- 
cisions, we,  who  live  to  witness  those  results,  find  no  ditriculty  in  tracing 
them  back,  through  the  progress  of  things,  to  their  first  elefnenla.  We 
must  rememl)er  that  the  leading  men  in  this  enterprise  were  wealthy,  and 
well  connected  at  home  ;  that  they  had  honorable  pursuits,  and  were  in 
possession  of  '  fruitful  lands,  stately  buildings,  goodly  orchards  and  gar- 
dens'  in  the  country  of  their  birth.  They  are  spoken  of  as  "  [)er3ons  of 
quality  and  distinction."  Thuy  were,  moreover,  "an  excellent  set  of 
real  and  living  Chriotians."  By  separating  themselves  from  all  the  estab- 
lished societies  of  the  Old  World,  and  occupying  a  fresh  and  open  fielil 
of  action  in  the  New  World,  they  were  able,  without  olistacle  or  inier- 
ruption,  to  create  a  community  embodying  and  exemplifying  all  their 
pucnliar  opinions  and  traits  of  character. 

The  change  in  the  atTairs  of  the  company  before  spoken  of,  occurred  in 
August,  IG'^y,  and  on  the  '20th  of  the  ensuing  October,  a  special  court  was 
held  fur  the  election  of  a  Governor,  Deputy-Governor,  and  Assistants,  from 
among  those  who  were  about  to  emigrate.  Mr.  John  Winthrop  was 
ch<».sen  Governor,  and  INIr.  Thomas  Dudley,  Deputy. 

Preparations  were  immediately  begun  for  the  embarkation  of  a  ereat 
Colony,  and  they  were  carried  on  with  such  vigor,  that  by  the  end  of 
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February,  1630,  a  fleet  of  fourteen  sail  was  furnished  with  men,  women, 
and  children,  with  all  the  necessaries  of  life,  with  mechanics,  and  with 
people  of  good  condition,  wealth,  and  (]uality,  to  make  a  firm  plantation. 
The  number  of  the  colonists  embarked  in  this  fleet  was  fifteen  hundred, 
and  the  cost  of  the  outfit  of  the  expedition  was  about  one  million  of  dol- 
lars, at  that  time  a  very  large  sum.  On  the  14th  of  June,  the  Admiral 
of  the  New  England  fleet  arrived  at  Salem.  In  the  vessel  that  bore  that 
distinction,  Governor  Winthrop  and  I\Ir.  Isaac  Johnson  came  passengers, 
and  the  Governor  has  left  a  jouriial  containing  a  circumstantial  account 
of  the  voyage,  one  event  of  which  was,  that  the  ship  was  cleared  for 
action  to  engage  a  fleet  of  Dunkirkers,  as  they  were  thought  to  be;  but 
the  Dunkirkers  proved  to  be  their  own  friends,  and  so  their  "fear  and 
danger  was  turned  into  mirth  and  friendly  entertainment." 

During  this  voyage,  very  strict  attention  to  religious  duties  was  ob- 
served, and  the  most  rigid  discipline  enforced. 

The  original  design,  that  the  principal  part  of  the  colony  should  settle 
in  one  place,  to  be  called  Boston,  was  frustrated  by  various  circumstances. 
Governor  Winthrop  himself  8toj)ped  at  Charlestown,  where  several  Eng- 
lish were  already  establi-shed ;  deiachmeiits  that  had  arrived  in  other  ves- 
sels before  the  Governor,  set  themselves  down  at  Watertown  and  Dorches- 
ter. Salem  was  already  inhabited,  though  the  colony  was  found  in  a  sad 
condition.  Above  eighty  deaths  had  occurred  the  winter  before,  and 
many  of  the  survivors  were  weak  and  sickly. 

The  first  intention  of  the  Governor,  and  those  with  him,  was  to  make 
Cliarlestown  their  permanent  abode,  but  from  this  he  was  deterred  by  the 
increasing  sickness  there  also,  attributed  to  the  bad  water,  for  as  yet  the 
inhabitants  had  found  only  one  brackish  spring,  and  that  not  accessible 
except  when  the  tide  was  down.  Besides  those  settled  at  Charlestown, 
there  was  one  Englishman  of  the  name  of  Samuel  Maverick  living  on 
Noddle's  Island,  now  Ea.-st  Boston,  who  made  some  figure  in  the  history 
of  the  after  times;  and  another  named  William  Blacksione,  an  Episcopal 
clergyman,  who  resided  in  a  small  cottage  on  the  south  side'  of  Charles 
River,  near  a  point  on  the  western  side  of  a  peninsula,  which,  at  high 
water,  appeared  like  two  islands.  The  Indians  called  this  peninsula 
S/iatcmut,  but  the  English  settlers  had  given  it  the  name  of  Trimoun- 
TAIN,  on  account  of  its  presenting  the  appearance,  when  seen  from 
Charlestown,  of  three  large  hills,  on  the  westernmost  of  which  were  three 
eminences,  whilst  on  tlie  brow  of  one  of  these  emir\ence9  appeared  three  j 
hillocks.  Tliis  singular  repetition  of  the  same  form  gave  rise,  probably, 
to  the  name  of  Trimountain. 

]\Ir.  Blackstone,  taking  compassion  upon  the  unhappy  condition  of  the 
colony,  invited  the  Governor  and  his  friends  to  remove  to  his  side  of  the 
river;  and  in  August,  I\Ir.  Johnson,  an  influential  and  leading  man,  to- 
gether with  several  others,  liegan  a  settlement.    But  previous  to  this,  on 
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the  30ih  day  of  July,  Governor  Winthrop,  Depuly-Governor  Dudley,  I\lr. 
Johnson,  and  ihe  Uev.  IMr.  Wilson,  sigiied  a  covenanl  in  the  foHowing 
terms ;  — 

"In  the  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  holy 
will  and  divine  ordinance, 

"  We,  wliose  names  are  here  underwritten,  being  by  his  most  wise  and 
good  providence  brought  together  into  this  part  of  America,  in  the  Bay  of 
Massachusetts,  and  desirous  to  unite  into  one  congregation  or  church, 
under  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  our  head,  in  such  sort,  as  l>ecometh  all 
those  whom  he  hath  redeemed  and  sanctifted  to  himself,  do  hereby 
j  solemnly  and  religiously,  as  in  his  most  holy  presence,  promise  and  bind 
I  our:<e)ves  to  walk  in  all  our  ways  according  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  and 
I  in  all  sincere  conformity  to  his  holy  ordinances,  and  in  mutual  love  and 
respect  to  each  other  so  near,  as  God  bIiuII  give  us  grace." 

Others  were  soon  added  to  this  church.    The  covenant  itself,  and  the 
immediate  attention  of  the  prominent  individuals  of  the  colony  to  re- 
ligion, and  the  establishment  of  a  visible  church,  are  introduced  as  sig- 
iiificant  indications  of  the  true  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  objects  of  the 
I  expedition. 

I  The  first  meeting  of  the  Court  of  Assistants  under  the  authority  of  the 
new  patent  v/as  held  on  board  the  ship ^rabella,  at  Charlestown,  on  the 
23d  of  August,  at  which  the  first  question  propounded  was,  —  How  shall 
the  ministers  be  maintained?    Tliat  wa3  met  by  ordering  that  houses 

I  should  be  built  for  them  at  the  public  charge,  and  that  their  salaries 
should  be  established.  The  minister  at  Waterlown,  Mr.  Phillips,  was  to 
have  thirty  pounds  a  year,  and  Mr.  Wilson  twenty  jwunds  a  year,  until 
his  wife  came  over.  All  this  was  at  the  conmion  charge,  and  Governor 
Winthrop  undertook  to  see  it  executed. 

At  the  second  meeting  of  tlie  Court  of  Assistants,  the  name  of  Boston 
was  given  to  the  settlement  of  Trimountain  ;  this  tcok  place  on  the  7th 
day  of  September,  163C),  which  is  the  date  of  the  foundation  of  the  city, 
now  preserved  on  the  city  seal.  It  is  understood  that  this  name  was 
selected  partly  in  compliment  to  the  Rev.  John  Cotton,  at  that  time  an 
eminent  dissenting  preacher  at  Boston,  in  Lincolnshire,  who  was  soon 
expected  to  join  the  colony,  and  partly  because  Boston  had  been  one  of 
the  noted  scenes  of  persecution  of  the  Puritans,  and  partly  again  because 
several  of  the  first  settlers  were  lx)rn  there.  The  nairie  of  Boston  was 
originally  designed  for  the  chief  city,  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  Win- 

i  Ihrop  and  Johnson  had  the  sagacity  to  perceive  that  the  peninsula  [)oa- 

'  sessed  all  the  physical  features  suited  to  great  commercial  prosperity  and 

I  enterprise. 

I  Having  now  brought  our  fathers  to  the  permanent  earthly  home  of 
'  themselves  and  their  posterity,  let  ua  endeavor  to  create  to  our  minds 
I  some  idea  of  the  state  and  appearance  of  this  now  world- renowned  spot. 
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when  it  waa  in  a  stale  of  almost  savage  nature,  only  inhabited  by  Aborigi- 
nal Indians.  We  look  in  vain  for  a.iy  recognizable  trace  of  thio  period  in 
the  present  condition  of  the  region.  The  hills  of  Boston  have  been  dug 
down  and  carried  away  for  the  convenience  of  building,  and  the  loose 
material  thus  collected  has  been  used  to  fill  up  large  tracts  of  marsh  and 
niud  lands;  woods  have  been  cut  down  on  the  main  land  and  the  islands  ; 
the  forest  of  trees  is  supplanted  by  the  forest  of  masts,  the  forest  of  na- 
ture by  that  of  ari ;  and  in  every  direction  the  tokens  of  a  highly  flour- 
ishing and  populous  society  have  usurped  the  seat  of  a  comparatively 
bleak  solitude.  But  the  imagination  of  an  agreeable  writer,  Mr.  Lothrop 
Motley,  of  Boston,  has  supplied  us  with  a  picture  of  the  original  Shaw- 
mui,  both  graphic  and  natural,  in  his  work  called  "  IMerry  Mount,"  to 
which  we  must  refer  the  reader. 

The  third  Court  of  Assistants  sat  at  Charleslovvn  on  the  28th  of  Septem- 
t)er.  The  first  General  Court  of  the  Colony  convened  at  Boston  on  the 
19th  of  October,  every  person  being  present  who  was  free  of  the  corpora- 
tion. 

We  will  complete  our  picture  of  Ihe  settlement  by  mentioning  some  of 
the  events  of  the  year  1G30,  which,  in  its  infant  stale,  it  was  thought 
worth  w  hile  lo  record. 

'*  Oct. '2o.  Tlie  Governour  began  to  discourage  the  practice  of  drink- 
ing toasts  at  table ;  so  it  grew  by  little  and  little  lo  be  disused. 

"1631.  March  4.  Nicholas  Knopp  was  fined  five  pounds  for  taking 
upon  him  lo  cure  the  scurvy  by  a  water  of  no  value,  which  he  sold  at  a 
very  dear  rate ;  to  be  imprisoned  till  he  pay  his  fine,  or  give  security  for 
it.  or  el.<e  be  whipfjed,  and  be  liable  lo  any  man's  action,  of  whom  he  had 
received  money  for  the  saiil  water. 

"May  18.  Election  day  at  Boston;  Winlhrop  and  Dudley  are  re- 
chosen  by  general  consent. 

"  July  4.  The  Guvernour  built  a  bark  at  Mystick,  which  was  launched 
this  day,  and  called  the  Blessing  of  the  Bay.  In  the  course  of  the  season 
this  vessel  maile  several  coaaiing  trips. 

"  26.    Alonthly  trainings  are  ordered." 

It  would  l)e  stranL'e,  indeed,  lo  compare  these  incidents  with  those  that 
now  mark  ihe  progress  of  the  times  ;  to  contrast,  for  example,  the  build- 
ing of  the  little  boat,  the  "  Blessing  of  Ihe  Bay,"  the  solitary  instance  of 
that  year,  with  the  annual  product lon-s  of  the  teeming  ship  yards  that 
now  line  the  banks  of  the  Ivlystic,  either  in  number  or  size, 

"  Your  argosies  with  portly  sail,  — 
Like  signiors  and  rich  burghers  on  the  flood, 
Or,  as  it  were,  the  pageants  of  the  sea  "  ;  — 

lo  set  the  single  voyase  lo  Rhode  Island  to  trade  for  a  hundred  bushels  of 
corn,  by  the  side  of  lhat  comnierce  which  has  peopled  the  wide  waste  of 
waters  from  the  Arctic  to  the  Antarctic,  and  now  surrounds  the  globe  with 
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j  a  consiaat  procession  of  the  while  winged  nio.-^seni,^ers  of  peace  and  plen- 
i  ly.    We  may  observe,  ll)at  in  ilie  above  record  we  have  a  picinre  in  liille 
of  the  modern  days  in  some  respects.    There  was  a  temperance  move- 
menl,  and  there  was  an  election  day,  and,  moreover,  there  was  quackery  ; 
but  the  most  noticeable  thing  is  the  ordering  of  tlie  monthly  trainings. 
This  was  the  needful  preparation  for  coming  events  ;  the  first  nianifes- 
,  tat  ion  of  that  military  spirit,  without  which  we  should  have  inherited 
colonial  submission,  instead  of  national  independence.    The  spirit  of  our 
i  fathers,  happily,  still  shows  itself  in  us  in  this,  as  in  other  respects. 

The  year  of  the  foundation  of  the  city  closed  with  lamentations.  Sev- 
eral persons  of  distinction  died  from  sickness  occasioned  by  the  residence 
in  Charlestown.  The  chief  of  these  victims  was  ]\Ir.  Johnson,  the  most 
wealthy  of  the  planters,  and  second  to  none  in  ability,  piety,  and  devo- 
I  tion  to  the  interests  of  the  colony;  and  his  wife,  Lady  Arabella,  daughter 
of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln. 

Mr.  Johnson  has  been  called  the  father  of  Boston,  he  having  persuaded 
(the  Governor  to  cross  the  river.  He  supplied  many  persons  with  the 
means  of  joining  the  colony,  and  bequeathed  a  portion  of  his  large  prop- 
erty (his  estates  lay  in  Rutland,  Northamptonshire,  and  Lincolnshire)  lo 
!  the  company.  His  lot  in  Boston  was  the  square  bountled  byTremont  and 
I  WaLshmgton,  Court  and  School  Streets,  in  the  southwest  corner  of  which 
I  he  was  buried  by  his  own  direction,  and  such  waa  the  strong  attachment 
1  he  had  inspired  thai  people  ordered  their  bodies  to  be  laid  near  his  ;  this 
I  gave  rise  lo  the  present  chapel  burial-ground. 

The  death  of  Lady  Arabella  Johnson  appears  to  have  been  regarded  as 
an  irretrievable  calamity.  She  was  the  pride  of  the  colony  ;  and  among 
several  other  women  of  distinction  who  bravely  encountered  the  perils 
of  emigration,  she  was  coiispicuous  for  her  devotedness.  Her  language 
to  her  husband  places  her  in  the  class  of  those  great  arid  true  characters 
I  from  among  whom  the  master-painter  of  the  world  has  selected  his  im- 
mortal portraits. 

'  Wliiihersoever  your  fatall  deslinie  shall  dryve  you,  eylher  by  the 
furious  waves  of  the  great  ocean,  or  by  the  many-folde  and  horrible  dan- 
gers of  the  lande,  I  wyl  surely  beare  you  company.  There  can  no  peryll 
chaunce  to  me  so  terrible,  nor  any  kinde  of  death  so  crueil,  that  shall 
not  be  much  cisier  for  me  lo  abyde,  than  lo  live  so  farre  separate  from 
you. ' 

A  true  devoted  pilgrim  is  not  weary 
To  measure  kingdoms  with  his  feeble  steps; 
Much  less  shall  she,  that  hatli  love's  wings  lo  fly  ; 
And  when  the  flight  is  made  to  one  so  dear. 

The  danger  of  famine  added  to  the  ot]\er  distresses  of  ihe  colonists. 
Great  sntTering  on  this  account  was  endured  between  the  24ih  of  Decem- 
'  ber,  when  tlie  winter  set  in,  and  the  5th  of  February,  1631,  when  Captain 
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Pierce  arrived  in  llie  ship  Liuft,  laiicu  wiUi  iJiovi;sioiib,  aud  relieved  iheni 
from  iheir  apprelieiusion. 

In  ihis  ship  came  over  the  wife  and  cliildren  of  Governor  Winlhrop, 
who  were  received  wiih  ilie  first,  of  those  pulilic  celebrations  since  be- 
come so  frequent,  and  the  Hev.  John  Eliot.  In  February,  1631 ,  occurred  the 
first  tire.  On  the  3th  of  I\Iay,  1(332,  a  General  Court  was  held  in  Boston, 
at  which,  after  reelecting  the  Governor  and  Deputy,  it  was  ordered  that 
two  men  should  be  chosen  from  each  town  to  confer  with  the  Court  of 
Assistants.  This  order  was  the  first  step  towards  a  house  of  re[)resenta- 
lives.  In  August  of  this  year,  the  congregation  of  I\Ir.  Wilson,  who 
had  returned  from  England,  began  the  erection  of  a  house  fur  public  wor- 
ship, and  one  for  the  residence  of  their  pastor;  and  in  the  autumn  the 
first  separate  Congregational  church  was  formed  in  Charlestovvn.  Ai  the 
same  time  a  house  of  correction  was  built;  a  house  for  the  beadle  (ihe 
sheriff);  and  a  fortification  on  Fort  Hill,  then  Corn  Hill,  was  carried 
rapidly  forward.  In  these  occurrences  we  witness  the  energy  and  liecis- 
ion  with  which  our  fathers  proceeded  at  once  to  organize  the  community, 
and  lay  the  basis  of  a  permanent  settlement. 

The  original  owner  of  the  peninsula,  I\Ir.  Blackslone,  either  preferring 
solitude  or  having  no  symjwihy  with  the  colonists,  removed  from  Button, 
having  received  thirty  pounds  for  his  rights  in  the  place.  He  was  an 
eccentric  person,  and  when  urged  to  join  one  of  the  churches,  declined, 
saying.  "  I  came  from  England  because  I  did  not  like  the  Lord  Bishops  ; 
but  1  cannot  join  with  you  because  I  woulil  not  be  under  the  Loud  Bheth- 
REN."  His  library,  which  contained  one  huiulred  and  eighty -six  volumes, 
proves  him  to  have  been  a  man  of  culture,  and  Mather  speaks  of  him  as 
a  '  godly  Episcopalian.' 

In  September,  1G3J,  Mr.  Cotton,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  people,  ar- 
rived from  England. 

Tradmg  was  begun  already,  and  so  well  established  that  Thursday  was 
appointed  market-day  ;  the  first  house  of  enleriainment,  and  the  first 
shop,  were  o|)ened  in  Boston.  We  get  an  idea  of  the  progre.ss  of  the 
coli»ny  from  the  fact  that  even  at  this  early  period  ]Mr.  Cotton  thought  it 
necessary  to  preach  against  luxuries  and  expensive  fashions  Golil  and 
silver  laces,  ginlles,  hat-bands,  embroidered  caps,  large  veils,  and  large 
sleeves,  were  specially  condemned  by  the  Court;  and  a  sermorj  of  Mr. 
Cotton,  in  Salem,  led  to  the  entire  disuse  of  veils  by  the  women.  This 
indicated  the  reign  tiol  only  of  comfort,  but  of  luxury. 

Tl  e  government  of  the  town  waa  placed,  from  the  beginning,  in  the 
hands  of  individuals  selected  for  the  purpose  by  vote,  but  the  name  of 
Selectmen  was  not  given  to  them  till  1041. 

In  M.iy,  16-11,  the  fort  was  completed,  and  ordnance  was  mounted,  and 
in  ihe  same  year  the  first  Beacon  was  set  on  the  Sentry  Hilt  to  give 
u.)tice  lo  the  country  of  any  danger.    This  year  was  also  marked  by  a 
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resolulion  of  the  General  Court,  appointing  a  coiniuillec  to  draw  up  the 
first  body  of  iaws  of  the  colony. 
Shipd  continued  to  arrive  from  the  mother  country.    Durin?  one  week 
:  in  May,  six  ships  with  passengers  and  caltie  anchored  in  Boston.  On 
:  the  6ih  of  October,  1635,  there  arrived  two  other  whips;  in  one  of  which 
:  was  iMr.  Wilson,  the  pastor  of  the  Boston  church,  and  in  the  other  tlie 
'  famous  Henry  Vaiie.    The  celebrity  of  the  latter,  after  his  return  to 
i  Eou'land,  during  tlie  civil  wars  and  the  reign  of  Cromwell,  as  well  as  his 
I  conduct  while  here,  give  interest  to  that  portion  of  the  colonial  history 
;  with  which  he  was  coimecied.    At  the  time  of  his  arrival  he  was  only 
twenty-three  years  of  age,  but  such  was  his  ability,  and  religious  fervor, 
that  he  soon  acquireil  a  ciintroUing  inllueiice  in  the  alTairs  of  the  colony, 
t  and  in  iMay,  1G3G,  was  elected  Governor.    His  admii^isiration  was  at  first 

\  very  satisfactory  and  popular,  but  towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  people 

!  grew  weary  and  discontented.    About  this  time  there  occurred  a  schism 
I  in  the  church,  which  was  attributed  in  some  degree  to  the  character  of 
the  Governor.    A  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  wife  of  a  gentleman  of  good  reputa- 
j  lion  in  England,  who,  after  he  came  to  Boston,  served  several  times  as  a 

I  '  Kepresentative  of  the  town  in  the  General  Court,  established  religious 

!  meetings  at  her  bouse,  (in  imitation  of  those  held  by  the  men),  for  the  dis- 
j  cussion  of  sermons  and  doctrines.    The  meetings  of  the  men  had  hitherto 

excluded  the  other  sex. 
\  Mrs.  Hutchinson's  meetings  were  well  attended,  and  at  first  were  ap- 
I  proved  by  tlie  community  ;  but,  as  might  have  been  expected,  they  soon 
I  resulted  in  the  dissemination  of  distinciions  and  dissensions,  and  the  dis- 
turbance of  public  and  private  peace.  Mrs.  Hutchinson  only  allowed  two 
;  or  three  of  the  ministers  to  be  sound  men,  under  the  covenarit  of  grace; 
I  the  rest  she  condemntd  as  under  the  covenant  of  x^orks.  Several  new 
j  tenets  were  advanced  by  these  enthusiasts;  one  of  which  was  that  ccr- 
\  ,  tain  persons  might  be  favored  witii  immediate  revelations  (<f  the  Divine 

I  will,  which  deserved  to  be  regarded  as  equally  sacred  with  the  Scri[jiures 
.  themselves.    Of  course,  I\Irs.  Hutchinson  was  one  ot  those  individuals 
I  who  not  only  might  be  so  distinguished,  but  actually  had  enjoyed  Divine 
,  inspiration.    Another  one  of  those  tenets  was  the  personal  un|^n  of  the 
Holy  Ghost  with  a  justified  person.    It  was  not  long  before  private  dis-  i 
agreements  resolved  themselves  into  open  quarrels.    On  one  side  of  the  ^ 
rontrovers'y  were  ranged  Mr.  Winthrop  and  Mr.  Wilson  ;  on  the  other  : 
Mr.  Outon  and  Governor  Vane.    Precisely  as  in  the  controversies  of  the  ■ 
present  day,  ditTerences  of  opinion  engendered  pride  and  angry  f(  elings, 
ami  these  in  turn  gave  rise  to  bitter  criminations  that  could  neither  bo  re- 
called nor  forgotten.    The  most  excited  of  the  agitators,  then,  as  now, 
assumed  the  most  unfjucstionable  right  of  judgment,  not  of  the  conduct 
alone,  but  of  the  lht)ughls  and  motives  of  their  opponents,  which  they 
iiaiurally  found  to  be  wholly  censurable;   claiming  for  themselves  a 
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special  ixiriion,  al  the  same  lime,  of  that  charily  lliat  is  noi  putted  up, 
ihai  ihiakeih  no  evil,  and,  above  all,  lhat  rejuiceth  in  the  truth.  Afier 
much  dilliculty,  and  unprofitable  discussion,  the  church  of  Boston  found 
iuself  opposed  to  all  the  oiliL-r  churches  in  the  country,  and  ministers  and 
magistrates  everywhere  arrayed  against  her.  Finally  ihe  Court,  in  a 
formal  manner,  called  in  ihe  aid  of  the  clergy  to  assist  in  llie  extermina- 
tion of  heresy.  In  Ihe  course  of  the  conference  growing  out  of  this  call, 
I\lr.  Peters,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  man  of  courage  as  well  as  penetra- 
tion, look  occasion  to  remind  Governor  Vane  that  before  his  coming  the 
churches  were  ai  peace  ;  he  counselled  the  Governor  to  remember  thai 
his  own  experience  was  too  short  to  be  trusted,  and  advised  him  to  be- 
ware of  the  hasty  and  peremptory  conclusions  into  which  he  was  liable 
to  be  betrayed  by  his  temper. 

'  No  event  in  the  history  of  Boston  appears  to  have  engaged  the  pas- 
sions of  the  people  more  than  this  Antinomian  controversy,  as  it  was 
called.  At  the  nexl  election  IMr.  Vane  and  his  supporters  were  left  entire- 
ly out  of  oilice,  and  the  former,  having  completed  the  breach  of  inter- 
course between  Governor  VVinthrop  and  himself,  sailed  for  England  in 
August,  1637.  This  departure  deprived  Mrs.  Hutchinson,  notwithstand- 
ing her  revelations,  of  her  chief  su[)porl.  She,  however,  continued  her 
lectures,  for  which  she  found  ample  encouragement  in  the  uproar  and 
disturbance  Ihey  created.  A  Synod  was  held  at  Newtown  to  purify 
Boston  from  heresy,  which  was  unanimous  in  its  recommendations  of 
restoration  lo  peace,  but  in  vain.  The  General  Courl  then  look  up  the 
subject;  several  of  the  most  offensive  disturbers  of  the  harmony  of 
society  were  necessarily  expelled,  for  it  was  now  evident  that  it  was  their 
determination  nol  to  desist  from  agitation  till  they  had  produced  a  divis- 
ion of  the  colony.  ^  In  1G38,  on  the  22d  of  JNIarch,  Mrs.  Hutchinson  was 
"  cast  out  of  the  church  for  impenitently  persisting  in  a  manifest  lie." 
In  the  year  1612,  she,  and  her  family  consisting  of  sixteen  persons,  were 
all,  with  one  exceplion,  killed  by  the  Indians  in  the  Dutch  country,  where 
she  had  removed.    The  exception  was  a  daughter,  carried  into  ca[)iivity. 

The  first  military  expedition  of  the  colony  was  fitted  out  in  1637, 
against  the  Pequod  Indians,  which  was  successful.  Tlw  Rev.  Mr.  Wil 
son  accoln|)anied  it,  as  cha[)lain,  with  much  faith  and  joy.  The  year 
after  this  expedition,  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company  was 
formed,  having  at  first  the  character  of  an  association  for  improvement 
in  military  exerci.ses. 

In  1611,  a  separation  took  place  between  the  deputies  and  magistrates, 
and  the  iwo  houses  sal  apart,  their  proceedings  being  communicated  to 
each  other  in  a  parliamentary  way.  This  waa  the  origin  of  our  present 
Senate.  The  revolution  going  on  in  England  now  arrested  the  attention 
of  the  colonial  government.  The  authorities  here,  acquiesced  in  ihe  sue 
cessive  changes  of  goverriment  lhat  occurred  during  the  civil  wars  in 
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England,  and  ia  IGli,  au  orddr  wa^  passed  condetiining  any  one  who  ^ 
ilioiild  ailenipl  lo  make  a  parly  ia  favor  of  the  king.    Very  aoon  after,  a 
izreul  luiijull  was  raised  by  llie  seizure  of  a  Bristol  ship  in  the  harbor,  by 
the  captain  of  a  London  ship  acting  under  the  authority  of  a  cumniis-  j 
sion  from  the  Parliament.    This  affair,  in  wiiicli  may  be  discerneil  the  j 

I  first  deujonsiration  of  tlie  Boston  spirit  of  liberty,  and  determination  lo  i 
maintain  il3  cliartered  rights,  owing  lo  the  prudence  of  Ihe  magistrates,  i 

'  leriuinated  peaceably. 

,  '•  In  the  beginning  of  the  year  1619.  Boston  sutTered  a  mournful  loss  in 
the  death  of  Governor  Winihrop.    From  the  first  moment  of  placing  his 

:  fuot  on  the  peninsula  he  liad  been  its  firmest  friend.  His  resolute  perse- 
verance in  oi)p.)siiion  to  Dudley's  plan  of  establishing  the  capital  at  Cam- 
briiige,  laid  the  foundation  of  Boston's  greatness,  and  the  eiideav(.)rs  of 
Endicoit  and  his  parly  to  obtain  the  same  honor  for  Salem,  were  reridered 

t  unavailing  through  the  wisdom  and  prudence  of  Winthrop.    He  was  one 

I  of  the  earliest  iSelectmen,  and  freipienlly  served  on  thai  board.  In  almost 
every  evenl  of  any  moment  we  find  him  bearing  pari,  and  except  for  one 
short  period  he  was  an  oracle  and  favorite  with  the  people.  Or,  as  Cotton 
expresses  It,  he  was  iheir  friend  in  all  things  by  his  counsel,  a  help  for 
their  bodies  by  physic,  and  in  their  estates  by  law. 
'  He  was  a  pattern  lo  the  people  of  tliat  frugality,  decency,  and  lem- 

i  ()crance,  which  were  necessary  ia  their  circumstances,  and  even  denied 
liimsftlf  many  of  llie  elegancies  and  su[)erfiuities  of  life,  which  he  had  en- 

I  joyed  elsewhere.  Tliis  he  did,  both  thai  he  might  set  others  a  proper  ex- 
am[)le,  and  be  the  belter  enabled  to  exercise  that  liberality  in  which  he 
delighted  His  charily  iiuleed  was  unlMjuiuled.  He  would  often  send  his 
servants  on  some  errand,  at  meal  limes,  to  the  houses  of  his  neighbors, 
10  see  how  they  were  provided  with  food,  and  if  there  was  a  deficiency 

1  .vouKl  supply  them  from  his  own  table.    He  mingled  with  his  sterner  vir- 

I  lues  a  happy  portion  of  well  timed  wit." 

j  His  remains  were  deposited  in  the  family  tomb  on  the  north  side  of  the 
ctiapel  burial-ground.  His  portrait  is  preserved  in  the  Land-O/fice  ai  the 
Slate  liouse. 

The  death  of  Governor  Winihrop  may  be  marked  as  an  epoch  in  the 
history  of  Boston. 

The  population  of  the  town  had  greatly  increased  ;  the  extension  of 
trade  had  led  to  the  consiruction  of  wharves  and  other  improvements; 
llie  public  instruction  of  youth  was  instituted;  and  a  regular  system  of 
l»olice  established. 

With  regard  lo  the  trade,  it  must  excite  not  a  little  surprise  to  learn 
I  hat  even  as  early  as  this,  the  surplus  produce  of  the  land  was  sent  lo 
Virginia,  the  VVcsl  Indies,  Great  Britain,  Portugal,  Spain,  and  Madeira; 
II  exchange  for  which  were  received  the  fruits,  wines,  and  manufactures 
of  those  countries.    ]\Ir.  Hugh  Peters  is  noticed  in  Wiiithrop's  Journal 
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ad  laboring  with  great  success  lo  proinoie  ihe  coinriiercial  tspirli,  especial- 
ly in  Salem,  which  owed  her  lirsi  dislinciioii  lo  his  counsel.  Bui  as  Uie 
Bosionians  of  lhal  perioel  were  strictly  a  church-going  people,  the  niosi 
saiisfaciory  idea  of  the  advance  of  population  will  be  furnished  by  the 
dales  of  the  erection  of  the  churches,  a  few  of  which  may  be  given  iu 
chronological  (irder,  i 

The  second  ineeiing-house  in  the  town  was  built  at  the  head  of  the  i 
North  S(iuare,  in  1G49.  | 

In  1G(j9,  a  third  house  of  worship  was  erected  on  the  spot  where  the  \ 
Old  South  now  stands.  I 

And  by  the  close  of  the  century  (169S),  the  seventh  religious  society,  ! 
which  was  the  fourth  Congregational  or  Brattle  Street  Church,  was  formed 
in  Boston. 

The  first  iinporlant  event  in  the  colony  that  followed  the  death  of 
Governor  Wiuthrop,  was  the  death  of  I\Ir.  Cotton,  His  body  'was  most 
honorably  interred,  with  a  most  numerous  concourse  of  people,  and  the 
most  grievous  and  solemn  funeral  that  was  ever  known,  perhaps,  upon 
the  Atnerican  strand  ;  and  the  lectures  in  his  church,  the  whole  winter, 
were  but  so  many  funeral  sermons  u{X)n  the  death  and  worth  of  this  ex- 
traordinary person.'  His  memory  did  not  receive  so  much  atlemion  from 
his  contemporaries  without  his  deserving  it,  for  in  the  language  of  the 
"  Oid  Mt<n's  I'ears,"  he  was  in  his  life,  light,  and  learning,  the  brightest 
and  most  shining  star  in  their  firmament.  Others  of  the  first  settlers 
passed  from  the  active  scenes  of  life  about  tliis  linie;  among  them  Captain 
Keayne,  who  died  as  late  as  1G3G.  He  was  the  father  of  the  Great  Artil- 
lery ;  and  is  distinguished  among  the  early  benefactors  of  the  town,  a 
class  of  public-spirited  and  benevolent  men  for  which  Boston  has  been 
fanious  beyorid  all  other  places.  His  will  contains  bequests  to  Harvard- 
College,  lo  h\3  pastor,  lo  the  Artillery  Company,  to  the  poor  of  the 
church,  and  those  of  the  town,  for  the  foundation  of  a  library,  and  to  ihe 
free  school 

The  year  1653  is  rendered  memorable  by  the  first  great  fire.  In  the  year 
1635,  IMrs.  Ann  Hibbitia  was  tried,  and  in  1636  executed,  for  witchcraft. 
Her  huslxind,  who  died  in  1631,  wa:*  an  agent  for  the  colony  in  England, 
for  several  years  one  of  the  Assisiants,  and  a  merchant  of  note  in  the 
town.  The  worst  otience  of  this  miserable  old  lady  seems  lo  have  been, 
that  the  loss  of  property  had  so  soured  her  disp<jsiiion  as  lo  render  her 
odious  to  her  neighbors.  This  was  the  third  execution  for  witchcraft  in 
New  England. 

In  1657-9,  the  first  town-house  was  built.  An  examination  of  the 
Probate  records  of  this  period  shows  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
were  abundantly  supplied  with  the  elegancies  and  luxuries  of  life,  in  fur- 
niture, dress,  the  table,  and  in  servants. 

We  have  already  observed  that  the  people  of  thia  colony  sympathized 


j  in  the  revolutionary  nioveinenis  in  Kngl;ui(l,  and  noiwiihslandiiig  that  a 
!  very  loyal  addres^^  was  seal  out  iii)oa  the  rejiioraiion  of  the  niouarchy,  the 
j  coniplaiiii3,  long  before  begun  on  account  of  independence  of  the  colony, 
I  now  found  an  opporiuniry  to  niake  themselves  heard.  .  The  result  of  this 
'  clamor  was  the  appointment,  by  Charles  the  Second,  of  a  commission  to 
j  hear  and  determine  all  matters  in  dispute,  and  to  restore  ix^ace  to  the 
j  country.  Four  commissioners  arrived  in  July,  1G64,  with  these  lowers, 
I  one  of  whom,  Samuel  IMaverick,  Esq.,  was  an  implacable  enemy  of  the 
i  colony.  One  of  them  became  involved  in  a  quarrel  with  a  constable,  by 
the  name  of  IVIason,  and  so  unfavorable  was  their  report,  that  the  king  de- 
]  mamled  that  five  persons  should  be  sent  out  to  answer  for  the  conduct  of 
I  the  colony.  This  was  the  apparent  beginning  of  those  troubles  which 
j  ended  in  the  Revolution,  and  of  which  Boston  was  the  principal  theatre, 
j  In  the  interval  between  the  next  j>erioci  of  ilisturbance  with  the  mother 
,  country,  and  this  dale,  the  Baptists,  who  had  sutlered  fines,  whipping, 
i  imprisonment,  and  banishment,  for  their  faith's  sake,  obtained  a  finally 
'  permanent  footing  in  Boston,  for  which  they  were  indebted  to  llie  inter- 
'  ferciice  of  the  government  at  home,  and  not  to  any  liberality  on  the  part 
I  of  the  descendants  of  the  original  settlers. 

I     The  death  of  I\lr.  Wilson,  the  Ikbi  pastor  of  the  First  Church,  occurred 

.  in  1GG7.  He  was  in  his  seventy-ninth  year.  iJe  left  the  reputation  of  an 
able,  pious,  amiable,  and  benevolent  man. 

In  1G75,  the  Indian  war  with  King  Philip  broke  out,  in  which  Boston 
necessarily  took  an  active  part.  Several  companies  of  horse  and  foot 
joined  the  body  of  Massachusetts  and  Plyniouth  forces,  and  contributed 
to  the  success  of  the  campaign. 

One  of  the  Indian  chiefs,  John  INIonacho,  or  one-eyed  John,  had  threat- 
ened to  burn  down  the  town;  but  he  was  caught  and  hung  at  the  town's 
end  in  September,  1676.    In  the  sairie  year,  another  great  conflagration 

j  destroyed  forty-three  dwelling-houses,  some  other  buildings,  and  a  meei- 

I  ing-house. 

I  In  1679,  the  first  fire-engine  was  procured,  and  the  first  fire  company 
organized,  the  meml)er3  of  which  were  then,  as  now,  exempted  fronj 
training.  Anotlier  terrible  fire  broke  out  at  midnight,  on  the  8th  of  Au- 
gu.st  of  thi.s  year,  and  converted  the  town  into  a  scene  of  desolation. 
Fjglity  and  more  dwelling-houses,  above  seventy  wareiiouses,  and  several 
vessels  with  their  cargoes,  were  consumed.  Tlie  loss  was  estimated  at 
£2fK),0rX),  and  it  was  supposed  to  be  the  work  of  incendiaries. 

After  this  calamity,  a  law  was  made  lo  prevent  the  erection  of  wooden 
buildings,  either  hou-se."*  or  stores. 

The  old  house  now  standing  at  the  corner  of  Ann  Street  and  Market 
Spiare,  a  picture  of  which  we  give  on  the  next  p;ige.  is  one  of  the  few 
8|)ecimen8  whicl\  remain  to  us,  of  the  architecture  of  that  time.  It  was 
luili  in  16:50,  soon  after  this  fire. 


"  The  peaks  of  the  roof  remain  precisely  as  they  were  first  erected,  the 
frame  atid  external  appearance  never  having  been  altered.  The  timber 
used  in  the  building  wus  principally  oak,  and,  where  it  has  been  kept  dry, 
is  perfectly  sound  and  intensely  hard.  Tho  outside  is  covered  with  plas- 
ternig,  or  what  is  commonly  called  rou;iih  cast.  But  instead  of  pebbles, 
which  are  generally  used  at  ibe  present  day  to  make  a  hard  surface  on 
the  moriar,  broken  glass  was  useil.  This  glass  app«^ars  like  that  of  com- 
mon junk  bottles,  broken  into  pieces  of  about  half  an  inch  diameter,  thtj 
sharp  corners  of  which  penetrate  tlie  ceM)ent  in  such  a  manner,  that  this 
ereat  lapse  of  years  has  had  no  perceptible  etfect  upon  them.  The  fitjures 
1680  were  iiripresseil  into  the  rough-cast  to' show  the  year  of  its  erec- 
tion, and  are  now  perfectly  legible.  This  surface  was  also  variegated  with 
ornamental  sfpiares,  diamonds,  and  flowers-de  luce.  The  building  is  only 
two  st»)rie3  higit,  and  is  about  thirty-two  feet  long  and  seventeen  wiile; 
yet  tradition  informs  us  that  it  was  once  the  residence  of  two  respectable 
families,  ai;d  the  front  part  was  at  the  same  lime  occupied  for  two  shops 
or  stores." 

In  ie8l,  the  Council  granted  an  act  of  incorfx>rat.ion  to  the  projectors 
and  proprietors  of  the  old  xcharcea  ;  one  of  the  princip<'il  objects  of  which, 
so  far  as  the  town  was  interested,  was  prutoctiou  against  the  ships  of  an 
enemy,  that  should  succeed  in  passing  the  Castle.  They  were  never  re- 
rpiired  f(tr  that  jiurp  >se.  and  the  profits  arising  fnmi  the  undertaking  were 
so  small  that  the  wharves  were  sullered  to  go  to  decay,  and  no  trace  of 
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iheni  now  to  he  seen.  Those  who  are  curious  in  such  mailers,  nuisl 
consult  one  of  the  old  plans,  to  underslarid  the  nature  of  ihe  project. 

In  16S4,  another  example  was  given  hy  the  freemen  of  Bosion,  of  their 
de:5ire  and  deterinination  to  resist  to  the  utmost  the  attempts  to  deprive 
them  of  iheir  charter  and  privileges,  by  passing  a  resolution  at  a  town 
meeting  urging  the  General  Court  not  to  submit  to  a  quo  warranto  issued 

'  a?;iinsi  the  charier,  which  had  been  brought  out  by  one  Edward  Ran- 
dolph, a  man  who  had  l)ecome  infamous,  and  haled  by  the  people  as  a  spy 

j  upon  their  liberties.    In  16S1,  this  Randolph  obtained  a  commission  from 

I  ihe  crown  as  collector  and  surveyor  of  the  port  of  Boston,  and  appears 
nol  to  have  been  {)ermilted  to  exercise  ilie  duties  of  his  ollice. 
The  fall  of  the  old  charier  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  Sir 

I  Etlinund  Andros,  in  16SG,  with  a  commission  from  James  the  Second,  con- 
siiiuiing  him  Governor  of  the  whole  country,  and  empowering  him  to 
make  laws  and  raise  money,  without  any  assembly,  or  the  consent  of  the 

!  |)eople. 

He  soon  showed  himself  a  worthy  instrument  of  his  master,  and,  in 
I  lf)S9,  on  hearing  of  the  accession  of  William  and  INIary,  the  people  of 
I  Boston  seized  his  Excellency  ami  Council,  and  put  them  in  confinement. 
The  old  magistrates  were  reinstated,  and,  in  1600,  by  an  order  from  the 
king  approving  the  course  adopted,  Sir  Edmund  was  sent  to  England 
This  was  another  instance  of  the  habitual  intolerance  of  wrong,  and  re- 
sistance to  oppression,  always  displayed  by  the  Bostonians,  and  was  also 
a/iolher  act  of  preparation  for  the  Revolution. 

In  16S.S-9,  the  first  Episcopal  church  was  built;  it  was  a  wooden 
building  with  a  steeple,  and  stood  on  the  ground  occupied  by  the  present 
stone  chapel. 

In  1GU4,  the  Quakers  were  relieved  from  persecution  so  far  as  to 
venture  upon  the  construciion,  in  Braille  Street,  of  a  place  of  worship. 
About  the  same  time  the  French  Protestant  church  was  embodied.  These 
events  are  mentioned  as  illustrations  of  the  increase  of  population,  and 
of  the  gradual  introduction  of  new  peo{)le,  and  consequent  growth  in 
liberality  and  religious  toleration. 

The  Eighteenth  Century. 

From  the  arrival  of  Sir  William  Phips,  in  1692,  as  the  first  Governor 
under  the  new  charier,  to  the  period  of  the  conqtiesl  of  Canada,  the 
'  colony,  and  wiilj  it  the  capital,  seems  to  have  enjoyed  during  the  greater 
I  part  of  the  time,  a  respite  from  the  vexatious  troubles  that  had  hitherto 
I  marked  the  intercourse  with  the  home  government.  One  or  two  events 
i  happene«J,  to  show  that  the  spirit  and  love  of  independence  of  the  Bos- 
j  toriians  had  not  altered.  But  the  most  interesting  incidents  during  this  in- 
!  lerval  of  sixty-five  or  seventy  years,  are  those  of  peaceful  progress,  only 
i  interrupted  by  those  devastating  fires  which  were  the  |)eculiar  evil  of  the 
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town.  One  of  iliese  great  misforiunes,  the  sixih  in  number,  occurred  on 
the  3Ulh  of  June,  lO'Jl  ;  and  ihe  seventh  in  I\Iarch,  17ir2.  Another  great 
fire,  more  fatal  than  the  preceding,  in  1711,  laid  in  ruina  all  ihe  huii-<e.s 
on  Iwlh  sides  of  Cornhill,  from  School  Street  to  Dock  S(]uare. 

In  1704,  the  tirst  newspa|>er^  published  in  the  English  colonies  in  North 
Ainerica,  appeared  in  Boston.  It  was  printed  on  half  a  sheet  of  pot  paper, 
with  small  pica  type,  folio,  and  was  entitled,  — 

X.  32.  Xumb.  1. 

The  Boston  News-Lctter. 

lJul)lfsl)cti  hv  ^Tlutljorfti). 


From  fttonliai),  April  17,  to  XiToutian,  April  24,  1704. 

The  year  170G  is  rendered  for  ever  niemora\)le  in  the  annala  of  Boston, 
as  the  dale  of  the  birth  of  Benjamin  Franklni. 

,In  1710,  a  posl-olhce  was  established,  and  a  mail  ran  to  Plymouth  and 
INIaine  once  a  week,  and  to  New  York  once  a  fortnight. 

An  evidence  of  the  gro  it  incre  ise  of  commerce  is  alforded  by  the  law 
passed  in  1715,  directing  the  erection  of  a  lighthouse  on  the  southern- 
most part  of  the  Great  Brewster  Island.  For  the  evidence  of  the  rapid 
augmentation  of  the  number  of  inhabitants,  we  shall  resort  again  to  the 
multiplication  of  the  churches. 

The  society  of  the  new  North  Church  was  formed  in  1712,  and  the 
meeting  house  tledicated  iit  1714.  The  formation  of  the  new  South 
Church  and  society  originated  in  the  year  following. 

In  1721,  the  new  brick  church,  as  it  was  called,  was  dedicated.  After 
these,  followed  the  second  Episcopal  Christ  Church,  in  1723  ;  the  Federal 
Street  Church  in  172'J;  the  HoUis  Street  Church  in  1732,  the  year  of  its 
completion  and  dedication;  the  Trinity  Church  in  1734;  and  between 
this  period  and  174S,  were  gathered  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  eleventh  Con- 
gregational churches.  For  all  historical  details  of  interest  concerning  the 
dillercnt  churches,  the  reader  is  referred  to  a  subseciuent  portion  of  the 
work.  The  dates  of  their  foundation  are  inserted  in  this  place,  as  one  ol 
the  most  accurate  and  accessible  means  of  arriving  at  an  estimate  of  the 
population  of  the  town  in  its  steady  advancement. 

On  December  21,  1719,  the  second  newspaper  published  in  Boston  made 
its  .jppearance,  under  the  title  of  the  Boston  Gazette;  and  the  third 
newspaper,  called  the  New  England  Courant,  eame  out  on  August  17, 
1721  ;  both  of  them  were  printed,  and  the  latter  published,  also,  by  James 
Franklin.  In  the  Courant  appeared  the  early  anonymous  pieces  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  which  were  the  first  public  displays  of  an  intellect  thai 
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was  destined  to  coiiler  iminorlal  beueftis  upon  the  luiLive  laud  of  its  pud- 

sessor,  and  to  gralifv  a. id  enlighten  the  worKl. 

We  iiave  oniitieil  to  nieniion  in  chronological  order  the  construction  of 

Long  Wharf  in  1709-  lU.  an  interesting  event  in  the  commercial  history 
j  of  the  town.  On  the  2lth  of  February,  a  great  tide  occurred,  which  is 
i  described,  as  follows,  by  Cotton  IMather:  — 

I  *' It  rose  two  feet  higher  than  ever  had  been  known  unto  the  country, 
and  the  city  of  Boston  ^xirticularly  suffered  from  it  incredible  mischiefs 
and  losses.  It  rose  two  or  three  feel  above  the  famous  Long  Wharf,  ami 
llovved  over  the  other  wharves  and  streets,  to  so  surprising  an  height,  that 
we  could  sail  in  boats  from  the  Southern  battery  to.  the  rise  of  ground  in 
Kmg  Street,  and  from  thence  to  the  rise  of  ground  ascending  toward  the 
North  meeting  house.  It  lilled  all  the  cellars,  and  tilled  the  lloors  of  the 
lower  roon^s  in  the  houses  and  warehouses  in  town." 

The  fourth  newspaper,  styled  the  New  England  Weekly  Journal,  ap- 
peared in  IMarch,  1727  ;  this  also  was  printed  on  a  half  sheet  of  foolscap 
size,  folio. 

In  the  year  1740,  the  arrival  of  the  celebrated  George  Whilefield  dis- 
lurljed  the  state  of  general  quiet,  which  the  religious  community  of  Bos- 
ton had  enjoyed  for  fifty  years.  His  powerful  ijreaching  revived  that 
strictness  of  principle  and  zeal  in  practice  for  which  the  first  comers  were 
30  prominently  distinguished.  It  is  said  that  more  than  twenty-three 
thousand  persons  listened  to  his  farewell  sermon  on  the  Common.  Vari- 
ous opinions  were  expressed  as  to  the  good  accomplished  by  his  visit, 
though  there  is  no  doubt  of  llie  strength  and  permanency  of  the  impres- 
sion. In  the  same  year,  Peter  Faneuil  proposed  to  present  the  town  with 
a  structure,  lo  be  undertaken  and  ctunpleted  at  his  own  expense,  for  a 
market..  The  proposal  being  accepted,  it  was  finished  in  1742,  and  pre- 
sented lo  the  selectment.  At  a  town  meeting  in  July,  a  committee  was 
appointed  "  lo  wait  upon  Peter  Faneuil,  and  in  the  name  of  the  town  lo 
render  him  their  most  hearty  thanks  for  so  bountiful  a  gift,  with  their 
prayers,  thai  this  and  other  e.\[)ression9  of  his  bounty  and  charity  may 
be  abundantly  recompensed  with  the  divine  ble.ssing."  It  was  also  voted 
to  call  the  hall  over  ihe  market,  Faneuil  Hall,"  in  honor  of  the  donor, 
who  has  thus  acquired  a  world  wide  celebrity.  Faneuil's  death  look 
place  in  1743,  and  a  funeral  oration,  ihe  first  oration  ever  heard  within 
those  walls,  destined  to  echo  to  the  soul-stirring  elo({uence  of  so  many 
future  heroes,  statesmen,  and  orators,  was  delivered  on  this  occasion. 

In  1747,  the  old  hall  was  burned,  and  in  the  year  following  repaired 
and  rebuilt,  somewhat  on  its  present  much  enlarged  and  improved  plan. 
A  serious  tumult  was  occasioned  the  same  year,  by  the  impressment  of 
some  seamen  and  mechanics  by  an  English  sfjuadron  lying  in  the  harbor. 
The  house  of  Governor  Shirly  wa.s  attacked,  and  the  mob  determined  to 
seize  and  detain  tlie  naval  ollicers  who  were  in  it.    Cai)lain  Erskine,  of 
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the  Caiiierbury,  and  several  inferior  ollicers,  were  secured.  The  squadron 
was  conitnanded  by  Commodore  Knowlea,  who  aflerward:3  forsook  the 
service  of  his  country,  and  entered  into  thai  of  the  En^press  of  Uussia. 
Notwithstanding  the  Governor's  remonstrances,  and  representations  of  the 
confusion  and  indignation  caused  by  this  outrage,  the  Coirniiodore  refused 
all  terms  of  accommodation,  and  even  threatened  to  bombard  the  town  if 
the  olRcei's  were  not  set  al  liberty.  His  discretion,  or  his  instinct,  per- 
haps, seems  to  have  persuailed  him  to  belter  counsels.  The  military 
were  called  out,  and  serious  consequences  were  apprehended,  when,  upon 
the  interference  of  the  General  Court,  which  wa.-i  in  session  at  the  time, 
and  the  condemnation  in  town  meeting  of  the  riot,  as  well  as  of  the  act 
of  impressment  that  had  given  rise  to  it,  the  diflicully  was  reconciled, 
and  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  persons  impressed  were  dismissed. 
I  A  most  calamitous  fire  occurred  on  the  "iUih  of  INlarch,  1759,  the  loss  in 
which  was  estimated  at  £,  7l,()00  ;  and  another  in  the  month  of  January, 
1761,  causing  great  damage.  The  weather  was  so  intensely  cold  tliai  the 
harbor  was  Irozen  over  for  several  days.  The  interior  of  Faneuil  Hall 
Market  was  again  consumed,  but  the  walls  were  left  standing.  It  was 
immediately  repaired,  the  General  Court  granting  a  lottery  for  that  pur- 
pose. 

We  have  now  arrived  al  that  period  of  our  history,  not  only  the  most 
eventful  for  the  city  of  Boston,  but  also  for  the  nation  and  for  mankind. 
Between  the  years  1760  and  1776,  were  enacted  those  important  scenes, 
which  preceded  and  attended  the  first  steps  of  the  Revolution. 

Boston  was  the  principal  theatre  of  these  scenes.  Immediately  after 
the  conquest  of  Canada  in  1759,  the  home  government  seemed  to  be  in- 
spired with  a  blind  and  headlong  spirit  of  hostility  towards  the  English 
colonies  in  North  America.  It  is  easy  to  conceive  that  this  spirit  had 
its  immediate  exciting  cause  in  the  diilerence  between  the  political  condi- 
tion of  the  Canadas  lhem.selves,  and  that  of  the  ancient  colonies.  The 
former  were  suliject  provinces,  the  coiujue-sts  of  war;  the  latter  were  in- 
dependerjt  Slates,  accusiomed  to  recognize  no  other  governnjent  than 
their  own.  The  humiliation  of  tlie  former  must  have  exhibited  the  pride 
of  freedom  in  the  latter  in  a  striking  contraat;  but,  at  tlie  same  time  that 
we  look  to  this  as  an  immediate  provocation,  we  must  not  forget  that  a 
pariy  had  always  existed  from  the  year  lG9:i,  which  opposed  submission 
to  the  present  char.er,  and  encouraged,  by  word  and  deed,  a  resolute  op 
position  to  every  Beaming  act  of  encroachment  upon  the  privileges  con- 
ferred by  the  first  patent.  Indeed,  as  far  back  as  the  year  1676,  one  liun- 
dred  years  before  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  the  Court  of  the 
I  colony  had  distinctly  announced  the  fundamental  principle  of  the  Revo- 
I  luiion  ;  that  taxation  without  representation  was  an  invasion  of  the 
j  rights,  liberties,  and  property  of  the  subjects  of  his  Majesty.  When, 
therefore,  al  the  later  period  in  (juesiion,  the  government  of  Great  Britain 
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reiicweii  its  aitacks,  it  eiicouiilereii  ihe  resistance,  not  pronipied  by  sud- 
«le  1  exciienient,  but  proceeding  from  a  sedate  conviciion  of  duly  and 
honor,  niainred  tbrough  several  generations  of  men.  Ignorant  or  regard- 
Itsd  of  this,  it  formed  plans  for  clianging  their  forms  of  government, 
crippling  their  trade,  and  raising  revenue  by  means  of  taxes  laid  by  Par- 
liament without  the  consent  of  the  people.  Without  attempting  any 
coiineciL-d  iiislory  of  the  measures  by  which  these  objects  were  to  be 
Hccomplislied,  il  is  necessary  to  refer  to  them  occasionally,  in  order  to 
explain  the  events  we  are  about  to  reconl. 

The  order  from  the  Board  of  Trade,  for  application  for  Writs  of  Assist- 
ance, was,  as  is  well  known,  the  first  of  these  measures.  Between  thai 
lime  and  llie  passage  of  the  Stamp  Act,  in  17G5,  ample  time  was  afforded 
to  prepare  tlie  minds  of  ilie  people  for  coming  events;  and  that  time  was 
Well  improved.  Brave  and  elo^pient  leaders  were  not  wanting  to  direct, 
nor  willing  and  fearless  followers  to  pursue,  the  course  to  which  freedom 
pi>inled. 

The  appointment  of  Andrew  Oliver,  as  distributor  of  stamps  for  Mat^s- 
achusetts,  occasioned  the  first  popular  outbreak  of  passion  proceeding 
from  the  love  of  liberty.  An  efligy  of  I\lr.  Oliver  and  a  boot  (the  emblem 
of  Lord  Bute)  with  the  devil  peeping  out  of  it,  having  tlie  Stamp  Act  in 
his  hand,  besides  various  other  satirical  emblems,  were  found,  at  break  of 
day,  hanging  on  a  large  ehu  tree,  at  the  head  of  Essex  Street,  opposite 
Boylsion  IMarket.  The  Lieutenant-Governor  directed  the  Sheriff  to  have 
the  elhgy  removed;  but  his  officers  reported  that  it  could  not  be  done, 
without  ptitU  of  their  lives.  The  excitement  continued  all  day.  A  build- 
ing, intended,  as  was  supjxtsed,  for  a  stamp  office,  was  entirely  demol- 
ished. At  eleven  o'clock  at  night,  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Sheriff 
ventured  to  approach  the  |)eople,  to  persuade  them  to  disperse,  and  were 
received  witli  a  volley  of  stones.  The  next  day  the  violence  was  re- 
uewetl ;  the  houses  of  IMr.  Storey,  Register  Deputy  of  the  Admiralty, 
and  of  Mr.  Hallowell,  Controller  of  the  Customs,  were  attacked  and  in- 
jured. This  is  the  origin  of  the  "  Liberty  Tree,"  so  dear  to  every  true 
Bostonian. 

The  house  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor  was  also  attacked.  Every  lldng 
movable  was  destroyed  in  a  most  minute  manner,  except  such  things  of 
value  as  were  wortli  carrying  off;  among  wliich  were  £  1,000  sterling  in 
specie,  besides  a  great  quantity  of  family  plate,  ^c.  An  attempt  was 
maile  to  destroy  the  house.  The  next  day  the  streets  were  found  scat- 
tered with  money,  plate,  gold  rings,  &c.  The  respectable  jiart  of  the 
community,  however,  were  as  far  from  justifying  these  outrages  as  tliey 
were  strenuous  to  oppose  the  imposition  of  internal  laxe.3  by  the  authori- 
ty of  Parliament.  A  town-meetmg  was  held  llie  next  day,  at  which  the 
citizens  expressed  thf^ir  detestation  of  the  violent  proceedings  of  the  f)asi 
night,  and  unanimously  voted,  that  the  Selectmen  and  IMagistrales  be 
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desired  to  use  their  utmost  eMdeav()rs  to  suppress  sucli  disorders  for  the 
future.  Another  demonstration  of  the  public  feeling  followed  upon  the 
arrival  of  a  quantity  of  the  stamps  in  the  month  of  September.  This 
occurred  on  the  day  on  which  the  Stamp  Act  was  to  take  effect. 

An  accouiU  of  the  proceedings  of  the  Isl  and  5ih  of  November  is  to  be 
found  in  the  INIassachuseits  Gazette,  from  whicli  it  appears  that  several 
obnoxious  persons  were  burnt  in  etligy  in  company  with  figures  of  the 
pope,  the  devil,  and  other  elFigies  of  tyranny,  oppression,  and  slavery. 
The  whole  affair  was  conducted  with  great  spirit,  but  without  violence. 

In  the  early  part  of  December,  I\Ir.  Oliver  was  compelled  by  the  Sons 
of  Liberty,  as  they  styled  themselves,  to  appear  under  the  Lil^rty  Tree, 
and,  in  the  presence  of  the  Selectmen,  merchants,  and  principal  inhabi- 
tants of  the  town,  to  make  a  public  resignation,  unreserved  and  un- 
qualified, of  his  oHice  of  Distributor  of  Stamps.  The  Liberty  Tree  be- 
came a  sort  of  idol  withlhe  people.  On  the  Mth  of  February,  1766,  it 
was  pruned  after  the  best  manner,  agreeal)ly  to  a  vote,  —  passed  by  the 
true  born  S*.)ns  of  Liberty,  —  so  that  the  tree  l)ecame  a  great  ornament  to 
the  street.  This  tree  stood  at  the  corner  of  Essex  Street,  opposite  the 
Boylslon  IMarket,  arid  was  cut  down  by  the  British  soldiers  while  they  had 
possession  of  the  city,  in  the  winter  of  1775 -70,  and  converted  into  fuel. 

The  20th  of  February,  being  the  day  fixed  for  burning  one  of  the  Stamp 
Papers  in  the  principal  towns  in  every  colony,  this  ceremony  was  con- 
ducted in  Boston  with  great  decency  arid  good  order,  and  the  efllgies  of 
Bute  and  Grenville,  in  full  court  dress,  were  added  to  the  bonfire.  On 
the  24ih,  a  vessel  arrived  from  Janiaica  with  stamp  clearances.  The 
Sons  of  Liberty  directed  one  of  iheir  number  'to  go  and  demand  in 
their  name  those  marks  of  Creole  slavery.'  U()on  being  received  they 
were  exposed  at  the  stocks  upon  a  pole,  and  finally  burr»t  iti  the  centre 
of  King  (now  Slate)  Street.  While  the  smoke  was  ascending,  the  execu- 
tioner said  in  a  loud  voice,  '  Beliold  the  smoke  ascends  to  heaven,  to  wit- 
ness between  the  isle  of  Britain  and  an  injured  people!'  Three  cheers 
were  given,  and  the  street  was  cleared  in  a  few  minutes  without  disorder. 
We  find  in  the  Boston  Gazette  of  IMarch  17lh,  the  determination  ex- 
pressed to  spill  the  last  drop  of  blood,  if  necessity  should  recjuire,  rather 
than  live  to  see  the  Stamp  Act  in  operation  in  America.  This  is  the  first 
intimation  of  the  possibility  of  an  appeal  to  arms.  When  information 
of  the  repeal  of  the  Stamp  Act  readied  lioslon,  on  the  IGth  of  I\Iay,  the 
inhabitants  were  as  loud  and  active  in  the  demonstrations  of  their  joy  as 
they  had  been  before  of  their  resentment.  The  bells  were  rung,  and  the 
cannon  was  fired  under  the  Liberty  Tree,  and  in  other  parts  of  the  town. 
The  19ih  was  apiwinted  for  a  day  of  general  rejoicing.  Such  was  the 
ardor  of  the  people  that  the  bell  of  Dr.  Byles's  church,  the  nearest  to  the 
Lit)erly  Tree,  was  rung  at  one  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  s(X)n  answered 
by  the  other  bells  of  the  city.    The  drums  beat  and  guns  were  fired  ;  the 
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Liberty  Tree  was  decorated  with  flags,  ai^d  colors  were  displayed  from  { 
ihe  houses.  la  the  evening  the  lown  was  illuminated,  and  fireworks  | 
were  let  olf  in  every  direction,  especially  on  the  Common.  Appropriate  I 
sermons  were  preached  from  several  pulpits  on  succeedii»g  days.  j 

The  accidental  arrival  of  a  detachment  of  Koyal  Artillery,  served,  in  \ 
Addition  to  the  angry  and  offensive  language  of  the  British  government 
and  its  orticers  here,  to  keep  up  the  public  exxilement  in  Boston,  until  the 
[Udsage  of  the  bill  imposing  duties  on  lea,  etc.,  anil  the  act  changing  the 
ttdminisitration  of  the  customs  in  America.    Conseciuent  upon  these,  a  \ 
lown-meeting  was  held  on  the  2Sih  of  Octol)er,  at  which  the  illustrious 
Otis  was  chosen  Moderator.    At  this  meeting  an  address  was  read  re-  ; 
commending  economy  and  manufactures  ;  and  the  town  took  irito  con- 
diileration  the  petition  of  a  number  of  the  inhabitants,  '  lhat  some  effec-  j 
lual  measures  might  be  agreed  upon  to  promote  industry,  economy,  and  I 
manufactures,'  thereby  to  prevent  the  uimecossary  imp(»rtalion  of  Euro-  ' 
|)ean  commodities  which  t)\reatened  the  country  with  poveriy  and  ruin. 

•'  ^Messrs.  John  Jlowe,  Win.  Grcenle.af^  Mdatiah  Buunie,  Sarn'l  Aus- 
tin,  Edw.  Put/ne,  Edm.  Cluincy,  lertius,  Ju/ui  Ruddock,  Jona.  TI7^ 
liatns,  Jush..  Jlcnahaxo,  llcud.  Inches,  tiolo.  Davis,  Joshua  Winslow, 
and  Thus.  Ciishing,  were  appointed  a  conmiillee  lo  prejjare  a  aubscrip- 
lion  paper,  for  the  above  object.    Accordingly,  they  brought  forward  a 
furm,  in  which  the  signers  agree  '  lo  encourage  the  use  and  consumption 
i)f  all  articles  manufactured  in  any  of  the  British  Amer.  colonies  and 
more  especially  in  this  province,  and  not  lo  purchase,  after  the  31^1  of 
Dec.  next,  any  of  certain  enumerated  articles,  imported  from  abroad; 
and  also  strictly  to  adhere  lo  the  late  regulation  respecting  funerals,  and  ' 
not  lo  use  any  gloves,  but  what  are  manufactured  here,  nor  procure  any  ; 
new  garments  upi»n  such  an  occasion,  but  whal  shall  be  absolutely  neces-  i 
tjary.'    Copies  of  these  articles  were  directed  to  every  lown  in  this  prov-  ' 
ince,  and  lo  all  the  other  principal  lowns  in  America,  where  they  were 
generally  approved  and  adopted." 

Dilliculties  which  occurred  between  ihe  crew  of  his  Majesty's  ship 
Romney,  and  several  lown-meelings,  from  which  emanated  remonstrances 
lo  Ihe  Governor,  and  resolutions  to  avuid,  as  far  as  possible,  importations  i 
from  Great  Britain,  supplied  General  Gage  with  ihe  desired  pretext  for 
sending  regular  troops  lo  Boston.    When  this  intention  was  known, 
another  town-meeting  was  held,  which  was  opened  with  prayer  by  the 
Rev.  Samuel  CoofKir.    A  committee  was  appointed  lo  wail  upt)n  his  Ex-  j 
cellency,  and  request  him  lo  communicaie  the  reasons  for  the  troops  being  j 
ordered  here,  and  also  lo  ask  h'\m  to  issue  precepts  for  the  General  As- 
sembly.   The  refusal  of  the  Governor  lo  comply  with  the  latter  reciue.si, 
led  lo  the  first  Stale  Convention  ;  llie  idea  t>f  which  originated  in  Bostori. 

On  Friday,  September  30th,  17G3,  the  British  troops  landed  at  Long 
Wharf    The  Town  House  and  Faneuil  Hall  were  converted  into  tempo 
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rary  barracks,  ami  Boston  become  a  garrisoned  place.    About  thid  time, 
lv\o  hundred  families  in  town  had  agreed  la  abstain  entirely  from  the  use 
of  tea.    Other  towns,  and  the  sLudenls  of  Harvard  College,  followed  the 
example.    All  amusements  were  given  up,  the  British  ollicers  ailempted 
I  to  get  up  assemblies,  but  were  unable  to  secure  the  presence  of  any  ladiea 
I  out  of  their  own  families.    The  women  of  Boston  refused  to  join  in 
■  fashionable  gayeiies  while  their  country  was  in  mourning. 
I     On  llie  niyht  of  the  30ih  of  January,  17G9,  a  fire  broke  out  in  the  jail, 
from  which  the  prisoners  were  rescued  with  dillicully.    In  the  morning, 
1  the  walls  alone  were  standing.    At  tliis  fire,  the  city  and  soldiers  were 
!  seen  acting  in  harmony  for  the  \disi  time.    At  the  time  of  the  annual 
election  for  Representatives,  the  Seleclnien  reiiuested  General  IMackay, 
the  commander  of  the  troops,  to  remove  them  from  the  town,  which 
being  refuseil,  the  town  met,  and  entered  upon  their  records  a  declaration 
'  of  their  right,  and  a  protest  against  being  compelled  to  proceed  to  election 
i  under  such  circun\slaiices.    Disputes  between  the  people  and  the  servants 
;  of  the  crown  now  became  fre(]uenl.  but  nothing  produced  greater  excite- 
ment than  an  attack  upon  I\Ir.  Otis  by  a  number  of  army,  navy,  and 
revenue  oiricers  at  the  British  CotTee  House.    In  October  the  town  pub- 
lished an  appeal  to  the  world,  or  vindication  of  Boston,  from  the  asper- 
I  sions  of  Bernard  and  others.     In  January,  1770,  the  merchants  renewed 
i  their  agreement  not  to  import  British  goods.    At  one  of  the  several  meet- 
'  ings  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  in  connection  with  this  subject,  Lieutenant- 
!  Governor  Hutchinson  sent  a  message  directing  the  meeting  to  disperse 
j  After  a  calm  consideration  of  the  message,  it  waa  unanimously  voted  to 
'  proceed. 

Hitherto  the  altercations  between  the  people  and  those  in  authority, 
J  liad  been  limited  to  angry  words  and  language  of  defiance;  but  now  the 
I  union  for  liberty  was  to  be  ceniented  by  blood.    The  first  victim  was  a 
boy  of  eleven  years  of  age,  named  CMirisiopher  Snyder.    He  was  killed 
,  by  one  Ebenezer  Richardson,  known  as  thf,  in  farmer,  who  had  createt!  a 
riot  by  attempting  to  pull  down  a  pole  on  the  top  of  which  the  faces  of 
several  importers  were  carved.    He  was  killed  on  the  23d  of  February, 
I  and  buried  on  the  '26ih.    All  the  friends  of  liberty  were  invited  to  attend 
the  funeral  of  this  little  hero  and  first  martyr  Xo  the  noble  cause!  The 
corpse  was  set  down  under  the  Tree  of  Liberty.    The  collhi  bore  several 
j  inscriptions.    On  the  foot,  "  Latat  anguis  in  herba "  ;  on  each  side, 
"Hieret  lateri  lelhalis  arundo"  ;  and  on  the  head,  "  Innocentia  nusqnam 
j  lula."    Four  or  five  hundred  school  boys  preceded  the  body;  six  of  the 
j  child's  playfellows  bore  the  pall.    After  the  relatives,  followed  a  train  of 
I  thirteen  hundred  inhabitants  on  font,  and  the  procession  was  closed  by 
I  thirty  chariots  and  chaises.    A  week  after  this  event,  the  Boston  mas- 
'  sacre  occurred.    It  originated  in  an  attempt  of  three  or  four  young  men 
1  to  force  a  pas.wge  by  a  sentinel,  in  which  one  of  them  received  a  slight 
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wound.    This  eiicounier  soon  aiinicied  a  crowd,  a  pari  of  which  threal- 
eued  an  aiuck  upon  the  sentniel  at  ihe  Custom-House.    On  ihe  alarm 
being  given,  a  sergeant  and  six  men  were  sent  to  liis  support;  and  the 
commander  of  the  guard,  Captain  Thomas  Preston,  upon  being  informed 
of  this,  followed  to  prevent  mischief,    hy  this  lime  the  hells  were  run?, 
and  |)eople  collected  from  all  quarters.    The  soldiers  were  soon  snrroumlod 
by  men  armed  with  clubs,  and  pressing  close  upon  them,  while  those  at  a 
I  distance  threw  slicks  of  wood,  snowballs,  and  pieces  of  ice  at  ihenj. 
;  The  crowd  defied  them  to  lire.    Finally,  thinking  the  order  was  given. 
\  they  fired  in  succession  from  rii^ht  to  left.    Three  citizens  were  killed  j 
instantly,  two  received  mortal  wounds,  and  several  were  more  or  less  in-  ! 
jured.    Upon  this,  the  mob  increased  to  the  number  of  fuir  or  five  thou-  j 
I  sand,  and  most  of  the  troops  were  called  out,  or  got  under  arms.  JSeveral 
ollicers  were  knocked  down  by  the  mob,  and  one  very  nmch  injured.  It 
wad  with  dilhculiy  thai  the  Lieulenanl  Goveriior,  at  the  head  of  the  29th 
Ufgimenl,  persuaded  the  people  to  relire.    A  body  of  a  hundred  men, 
Composed  of  some  of  the  most  distinguished  inhabitants,  remained  and 
'  organized  themselves  into  a  Cilizen's  (Juard.    Capiain  Preston  surren- 
dered himself,  and  was  cominiiled  to  prison  that  niglil.  The  eight  soldiers 
j  were  committed  ihe  next  day.    At  eleven  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the 
'  nevt  day,  a  town-meeting  was  held,  ami  a  committee  was  appoiriled  to 
'  wail  on  the  Lieutenant-Governor  and  Colonel  Dalrymple,  to  e.vpre.ss  lo 
.  ihem  the  opinion  of  the  lown,  that  it  was  injpossible  for  the  soldiers  and 
I  inhabiianls  lo  live  in  safety  together,  and  lo  urge  the  innnediate  removal 
of  Ihe  former.    The  answer  lo  this  application  not  being  .satisfactory,  the 
I  cominiltee  were  sent  back  lo  the  LieiUenanl-Governor,  armed  with  a 
more  urgent  retnonslrance.    Afler  some  cavils,  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
j  olTered  lo  remove  one  of  the  regimenis,  wiien  JSamuel  Adams  prom[)tly 
j  replied,  "  If  the  Lieulenanl  Governor,  or  Colonel  Dalrymple,  or  both  lo- 
1  gather,  have  authority  to  remove  one  regiment,  they  have  authority  to  I 
j  remove  iwo;  and  nothing  short  of  a  loial  evacuation  of  the  l(twn  by  all  ; 
i  the  regular  troops,  will  satisfy  the  public  mind  and  preserve  the  peace  of 

iihe  province."    Hutchinson,  by  the  advice  of  the  Council,  complied  with 
this  demand,  and  both  regimonls  were  removed  to  the  Castle  in  less  than 
fourteen  days.     The  funeral  solemnilies  which  followed  the  rtidHSdcre 
I  brought  logelher  a  great  conconr.se  of  people.    The  four  bodies  were  de- 
I  pjsiled  in  one  grave.    Wilmot,  charged  willi  the  murder  of  Snydsr,  was  I 
'  acfiuilleil  ;  Richardson  was  brought  in  guilty,  but  was  uliimaiely  par-  i 
duiied  by  the  king.    About  this  time  an  attempt  wa-s  made  lo  smuggle  in  ! 
some  tea,  in  a  cargo  from  London,  but  the  owners  were  forced  lo  send  it  i 
back,  the  traJers  and  peo[)le  adhering  in  good  faith  to  their  agreement,  not  \ 
lo  iirip»)ri  or  use  ini{)orled  goods.    Tlie  trial  of  Capiain  Preston  com-  j 
menced  in  Octol>er.    He  wad  defended  with  masterly  ability  by  John 
Adams  and  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  Escj.,  who,  to  use  the  words  of  Tudor,  "  in 
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60  doing,  gave  a  proof  of  lhai  elevated  genuine  courage,  which  ennobles  hu- 
man nature.    For  leaders  on  the  patriotic  side,  the  attempt,  while  the  pub- 
lic were  in  a  stale  of  such  high  exasperation,  to  defend  an  ofTicer  who  was 
accused  of  murdering  their  fellow-citizens,  reciuired  an  elTort  of  no  ordi- 
nary mind  :  it  was  made  successfully,  and  will  ever  hold  a  distinguished 
'  rank  among  those  causes  that  adorn  the  profession  of  the  law;  in  which 
I  a  magnanimous,  fearless  advocate  boldly  espouses  the  side  of  the  unfor- 
tunate, against  the  passions  of  the  people,  and  hazards  his  own  safety  or 
j  fortune  in  the  exertion.''    Captain  Preston  was  acquitted,  as  were  also 
six  of  the  soldiers.    A  verdict  of  manslaughter  was  brought  against  the 
ottier  two,  who  were  sUghlly  brandeil  and  discharged.    The  anniversary 
■  of  the  Boston  massacre  was  commemorated  the  following  year,  and  the 
I  first  of  the  "  Boston  Orations"  was  delivered  by  Master  James  Lovell 
In  November,  1772,  the  following  proceedings  look  place  at  a  town- 
meeting  :  — 

'  It  was  then  moved  by  I\Ir.  Samuel  Adams,  that  a  Committee  of  Cor- 

!  respondence  be  appointed,  to  consist  of  twenty-one  persons,  —  to  state  the 
Kight  of  these  Colonists,  and  of  this  Province  in  particular,  as  men,  as 
Christians,  and  as  subjects  :  to  comnmnicate  and  publish  the  same  to  the 
several  towns  in  this  province  and  to  the  world,  as  the  sense  of  this  town, 
with  the  infringements  and  violations  thereof,  that  have  been,  or  from 

I  time  to  time  may  be,  made.  Also  re<iueslii»g  of  each  town  a  free  com- 
munication of  their  sentiments  on  this  subject;  and  the  question  being 
accordingly  put,  passed  in  the  affirmative,  nem.  con. 

Also  voted,  that  James  Otis,  S.  Adams,  Joseph  Warren,  Dr.  B.  Church, 
VVm.  Dennie,  \Vm.  Greeideaf,  Jos.  Greenleaf,  Thomas  Young,  Wm.  Pow- 

I  ell,  Nath.  Appleton,  Oliver  Wendell.  John  Sweetser,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr., 
John  Bradford,  Richard  Boynton,  Wm.  Mackay,  Nath.  Barber,  Caleb 
Davis,  Alex.  Hill,  Wm.  INIolineux,  and  Robert  Pier{)onl,  be,  and  hereby 
are,  appointed  a  C<.immittee  for  tlie  purpose  aforesaid,  and  that  they  be 
desired  to  re[X)rt  to  the  town  as  soon  as  may  be." 

I  The  English  East  India  Company,  having  obtained  a  license  to  export 
a  (luantity  of  tea  to  America,  free  from  the  payment  of  any  customs  or 

,  duties  whatsoever,  despatched  the  ship  Dartmouth,  which  arrived  in  Bos- 
ton on  the  2Sth  of  November,  1773,  with  one  hundred  and  twelve  che.sts 

'  of  tea.  information  of  the  intention  of  the  company  had  been  received 
long  before  the  arrival  of  this  ship,  and  caucuses  were  held  in  various 
parts  of  the  town,  to  induce  the  consignees  to  make  a  public  resignation 
of  their  commissions.  The  day  after  the  arrival  of  the  Dartmouth,  the 
following  notice  was  circulated  in  Boston  and  the  neighboring  towns :  — 

*'  Friends,  Brethren,  Countrymen! 
"That  worst  of  plagues,  the  detested  TEA,  shipped  for  this  port  by  the 
I  East  India  Company,  is  now  arrived  in  this  harbor.    The  hour  of  de- 
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slruciioM,  or  nmnly  op(X)sitioa  to  the  machinations  of  Tyranny,  siares 
you  in  the  face.  Every  friend  to  his  country,  to  himself,  and  to  posterity, 
is  now  called  upon  to  meet  at  Faneuil  Hall,  at  nine  o'clock,  this  day  (at 
which  lime  the  bells  will  ring),  to  make  a  united  and  successful  resistance 
to  this  last,  worst,  and  most  destructive  measure  of  administration. 
"Boston,  Nov.  29,  1773." 

The  number  of  people  brought  together  by  this  notice  was  immense, 
and  the  meetings  were  continued  by  adjournment  during  this  and  the 
following  day.  A  watch  was  appointed  to  prevent  the  landing  of  the  lea, 
and  it  was  "  Voted,  that  it  is  the  determination  of  this  body  to  carry 
their  voles  and  resolutions  into  execuiion  at  the  risk  of  their  lives  and 
properly."  Another  ship  arrived  on  the  Isl  of  December,  and  a  brig 
about  the  same  time.  No  preparation  having  been  made  by  the  owners 
and  consignees  for  the  departure  of  the  vessels,  another  and  fuller  meeting 
was  held  on  Thursday,  the  16lh  of  December,  which  remained  in  session, 
with  a  short  recess,  until  five  o'clock  in  the  afternoon.  A  refusal  having 
been  received  at  that  time  from  the  Governor  of  a  permit  for  the  vessels 
to  pass  the  Ca.>ile,  the  meeting  broke  up  with  most  admired  disorder,  and 
the  multitude  rushed  to  Grithn's  wharf.  Thirty  men,  disguised  as  In- 
dians, went  on  board  the  ships  with  the  tea.  In  less  than  two  hours,  two 
hunilred  and  forty  chests  and  one  hundred  half-chesta  were  staved  and 
emptied  into  the  dock.  The  affair  was  conducted  without  tumult,  and  no 
injury  was  done  to  the  vessels,  or  the  remaining  cargo.  No  opposition 
was  made  to  this  adventure  by  the  ships  of  war  or  the  troops.  The 
names  of  the  adventurers  have  never  been  made  known.  This  act  led  to 
the  determination  to  subdue  America  by  force  of  arms.  On  the  31.st  of 
INIarch,  1774,  the  king  gave  his  assent  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill.  On  the 
rJih  of  May,  the  town  passed  the  following  vote:  — 

"  Voted,  That  it  is  the  opinion  of  this  town  that  if  the  other  colonies 
come  into  a  joint  resolution  to  stop  all  importations  from  G.  B.  and  ex 
portations  to  G.  B.  the  same  will  prove  the  salvation  of  N.  America  and 
her  liberties.  On  the  other  hand,  if  they  continue  their  exports  and  im- 
ports, there  is  high  reason  to  fear  that  fraud,  power,  and  the  most  odious 
oppression  will  rise  triumphant  over  right,  justice,  social  happiness,  and 
freedom.  And  ordered,  That  this  vine  l)e  transmitted  by  the  Moderator 
to  all  our  sister  colonies  in  the  name  and  l)ehalf  of  this  town." 

General  Gage  arrived  the  same  day,  and  on  the  1st  of  June  the  Custom- 
House  was  closed.  The  solemnity  of  these  sad  times  was  increased  by 
!  the  occurrence  of  a  fire,  on  the  10th  of  August,  In  which  several  persons 
1  perished.  The  new  charter  made  it  unlawful  to  hold  any  town-meetings, 
but  the  people  of  the  country  assembled  at  Dedham,  and  afterwards  at 
Milton.  At  the  clo.se  of  the  year  1774,  Governor  Gage  had  under  his 
command  at  Boston  eleven  regiments,  l>esides  four  companies  of  artillery. 


Ill  ihe  year  1775,  an  associaiiou  was  formed  iu  Bodion.  of  upwanla  of  j 
ihiriy  persona,  chiefly  mechanics,  for  the  purpose  of  watching  ilie  move- 
n»euts  of  the  British,  the  members  of  which  watched  the  sohiiers  by 
patrolling  the  streets  all  night.  It  was  tliis  association  that  gave  notice  of 
the  expedition  to  destroy  the  stores  at  Concord,  preparations  for  which 
had  been  made  in  profound  secrecy.  Towards  the  end  of  I\Iay,  consider- 
able reiiiforcements  arrived  at  Boston  froni  England,  accompanied  by 
Generals  Howe,  Clifiton,  and  Burgoyne.  On  the  17th  of  June,  the  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill  was  fought.  Afier  which,  Boston  was  effectually  guarded 
and  brought  into  a  state  of  siege.  No  provisions  were  allowed  to  enter, 
the  troops  and  inhabitants  were  reduced  to  great  necessities,  and  the 
breaking  out  of  the  small  pox  ailded  to  the  general  wretchedness.  On 
the  '2d  of  July,  General  Washingion  tiHtk  command  of  the  American  Army. 
Such  was  the  scarcity  of  fuel  during  the  following  winter,  that  the  Old 
North  Meeting-house  anil  above  one  hundred  other  large  wooden  build- 
ings were  taken  down  and  distributed  for  firewood.  The  Old  Souih 
Church  was  transformed  into  a  riding  school;  Hollis  street,  Brattle 
street,  the  West  and  tlu;  First  Baptist  IMeeting-houses,  were  occupied  as 
hospitals  or  barracks  for  the  troojis. 

On  the  16th  of  .March,  177G,  the  British  troops  embarked  and  aban- 
doned the  town.  The  inhabitants  of  Boston  speedily  returned  to  their 
homes,  and  on  the  29ih  of  IMarch,  a  regular  meeting  was  held  for  the 
choice  of  town-olhcers. 

At  the  meeting  for  the  choice  of  Representatives,  in  the  ensuing  IMay, 
it  was  unanimously  res(>lvL'd.  to  advi.se  their  Representatives  "  that,  if 
the  honorable  Continental  Congre.ss  should,  for  the  safety  of  the  colonies, 
declare  them  independent  of  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  they,  the  in- 
habitants, would  solemnly  engage  with  their  lives  and  fortunes,  to  sup- 
port them  in  the  measure." 

The  Declaration  of  Independence  was  made  public  at  Boston  on  the 
ISth  of  July,  with  great  parade  and  exultation.  Although  Boston  con- 
tributed its  full  proportion  of  men  and  means  to  sup|)ort  the  cause  of  the 
Revolution,  it  ceased  from  this  lime  to  be  the  seal  of  war.  It  remained 
firm  in  its  determination  to  make  no  terms  with  Great  Britain,  unaccom- 
panied with  an  acknowledgment  of  independence.  But  the  intelligence 
of  peace,  which  was  received  on  the  23<1  of  April,  1783,  called  forth  the 
most  lively  demonstrations  of  joy  and  satisfaction.  The  adoption  of  the 
Federal  Constitution  was  etjually  an  occasion  of  rejoicing,  and  was  cele- 
brated by  a  numerous  procession,  composed  of  all  classes  and  trades,  with 
j  appropriate  badges. 

I  The  beacon  u[)on  Beacon  Hill  was  blown  down  in  the  autumn  of  17S0, 
j  and  the  monument  commenjoraling  the  principal  events  of  the  Revolu- 
I  tionary  War  was  commenced  the  next  year,  and  completed  in  the  spring 
1  of  1701.    It  was  a  plain  column,  of  the  Doric  order,  built  of  brick  and 
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sione,  and  encrusted  with  a  while  cement;  the  top  surmounted  by  a  gilt 
eiiile,  supportiiig  the  American  Anns.  The  height  of  the  column,  to  the 
lop  of  the  eagle,  was  sixty  feet.  The  east  side  of  the  monument  bore  an 
inscription,  the  sentiment  of  which  should  ever  be  freshly  remembered,  — 

"  AMERICANS  : 

WHILK  FROM  THIS  EMINENCE,  SCENES  OF  LUXURIANT  FERTILITY,  OF 
FLOURISHING  COMMERCE,  AND  THE  ABODES  OF  SOCIAL  HAPTINESS 
MEET  YOUR  VIEW,  FORQET  NOT  THOSE,  WHO  BY  THEIR  EXERTIONS 
HAVE  SECURED  TO  YOU  THESE  BLESSINGS." 

Our  history  of  those  events  which,  in  Boston,  preceded  and  led  to  the 
national  independence,  illustrates  in  an  honorable  manner  the  fidelity  of 
its  inhabitants  to  those  principles  of  conduct  which  always  directed  | 
their  fathers  in  the  settlement  of  this  province.    It  requires  no  common  I 
sagacity  to  perceive,  upon  retrospection,  the  wisdom  and  nobleness  of  i 
those  principles,  or  to  estimate  the  abundant  reward  of  those  virtues; 
neith^  will  it  be  difticult  to  understand,  from  the  few  pages  yet  before  us, 
how  well  they  were  suited,  under  the  blessing  of  God,  to  constitute  the 
permanent  basis  of  the  soundest  social  {wlity,  antl  of  general  and  Indi- 
vidual happiness.    While  we  are  inspired  with  sentiments  of  devout  grati- 
tude to  those  who  have  [)receded  us,  for  the  works  they  have  left  behind 
them,  of  which  we  are  reaping  the  mighty  benefits,  we  cannot  but  enter- 
tain an  equally  devout  hope  that  we  may  be  so  guided  and  governed  by 
their  great  exampleB,  as  to  preserve  a  state  of  constant  progress,  and  con- 
tinue faithful  to  that  honor. 

"  The  jewel  of  our  house, 
Bequeathed  down  from  nmny  ancestors ; 
Which  were  the  greatest  obkMjuy  in  the  world 
In  us  to  lose." 

In  writing  the  history  of  Boston  up  to  this  period,  we  have  been  record- 
ing events  that  belonged  to  the  history  of  the  province,  and  of  the  whole 
country.  This  was  owing  to  the  prominent  position  occupied  by  Boston 
\n  the  atfairs  of  the  colony,  and  to  the  spirit  of  her  citizens.  But  the 
successful  issue  of  the  Revolution  having  secured  that  independence  and 
slabihty  for  which  Busion  had  contended  from  its  first  foundation,  and 
removed  all  apprehensions  of  their  being  again  disturbed,  the  energies  of 
the  |)cople  were  hereafter  chiefly  devoted  to  the  labors  of  peace,  to  the 
improvement  of  those  advantages  of  situation  and  government,  which 
held  out  to  them  the  highest  prosj)ect3.  Accordingly,  our  attention  here- 
after will  be  principally  given  to  subjects  of  merely  local  interest. 

The  first  great  undertaking  ader  the  peace,  the  greatest  at  iliat  lime 
that  had  ever  been  projected  in  America,  was  the  construction  of  a  bridge 
over  Charles  River,  between  Boston  and  Charlestown.  The  wisdom  of 
this  project  was  doubted  at  the  time  by  many  persons,  who  thought  it 
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i  would  be  unable  lo  wilhslaiid  ihe  ice.    An  act  of  incorporaiion,  however,  \ 
j  was  granled,  on  the  Oih  of  IMarch,  17S5,  lo  llie  slockhohlers,  atul  live  i 
I  work  was  prosecuicd  wiih  such  vigor,  lhal, Ihe  bridge  was  open  for  pas- 
sengers on  the  17ih  of  June,  17S6.    This  occasion  was  celebraled  wiih 
>  appropriale  festiviiies;  salules  of  ihirieen  guns  were  fired  ai  sunrise 
from  Bunker  and  Coi)ps's  hills,  llie  sounds  of  which  conlrasied  Joyfully 
I  in  ihe  {jublic  inind,  wiih  ihose,  which  vn  ihe  same  day,  eleven  years  be- 
{  fore,  hail  awakened  ihe  same  echoes.    The  procession  consisted  of  almosl 
j  every  respectable  character  in  public  and  private  life,  and  Incluiled  ktih 
branches  ot  ihe  Legislature.    The  number  of  spectators  was  estimated  al 
twenty  thousand,  and  eight  hunilred  per.sons  sal  down  to  a  dinner  pro- 
videil  for  their  accommoilation  on  Breed's  Hill.    The  Town  Records  show 
that  this  bridge  had  been  discus,sed  as  early  a.s  1720.    The  cost  of  it  is 
said  to  have  been  X  15,0Ut),  lawful  money. 

The  next  great  undertaking  was  the  bridge  and  causeway  from  the 
west  end  of  Cambridge  street  to  the  opposite  shore  in  Can>bridge.  The 
causeway  was  begun  on  the  loth  of  July,  1792,  and  that  and  the  bridge 
were  open  for  passengers  on  the  23d  of  Noveniber,  1793.    The  cost  of  the 
;  two  was  estimated  at  X'~3.0(K),  lawful  money. 

Old  South  Boston  Hridge  was  openeil  for  passengers  in  ihe  summer  of 
iSOo,  and  Canal  or  Craigie's  Bridge  in  the  sunimer  of  1S()9. 

The  Western  Avenue,  or  IMill-Dain,  making  a  sixth  Avenue  into  the 
city  (five  of  which  are  artificial),  was  fairly  begun  in  1818,  and  com- 
pleted in  the  summer  of  1821. 

On  the  20ih  of  April,  1787,  a  disastrous  fire  occurred,  which  destroyed 
the  HoUis  Street  Church,  and  one  hundred  oilier  buildings,  of  which  sixty 
were  dwelling-houses. 

In  Ihe  year  1793,  the  foundation  was  laid  of  the  present  range  of  build- 
ings in  Franklin  street ;  the  six)t  on  which  ihey  aland  had  been  up  lo 
this  time  neglected,  and  a  slough  or  (piagmire  existed  in  the  lower  part 
of  it. 

In  July,  1794,  another  distressing  fire  occurred,  which  laid  waste  the 
square  from  Pearl  slreel  to  the  water.    Six  or  seven  ropewalks  were  de- 
stroyed, and  one  hundred  stores  and  dwelling-houses.    The  ropewalks 
were  afterwards  removed  lo  the  bottom  of  the  Common,  and  were  twice  i 
destroyed  by  fire;  once  in  ihe  winter  of  180r>-6,  and  again  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.    In  1821,  they  were  removed  to  ilie  Neck  and  iMill-Dam. 
,     In  the  month  of  INIay,  1790,  the  town  purcha.sod  of  Governor  Hancock's  , 
1  heirs  the  land  on  which  the  Slate-House  stands,  and  transferred  it  to  the  j 
commonwealth.     The  corner-stone  of  this  edifice  was  laid  with  great  ; 
I  ceremony  on  the  4lh  of  July,  by  the  Governor,  assisted  by  the  Grand  i 
Masters  of  the  Ma.^onic  Ix)dge3.    A  silver  plate  bearing  ihe  name  of  the 
depositors,  and  many  pieces  of  current  money,  were  placed  beneath  the 
btone.    On  it  w.'is  inscribed,  —    This  Corner-Slone  of  a  building,  intended 
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for  1 1)«  use  of  ihe  Legislative  ami  Executive  branches  of  Governnient  of 
Ihfi  Common v^ealih  uf  Massachu^sells,  was  laid  by  His  Excellency,  ^iaiiiiHil 
AJams,  Esq.,  Governor  of  said  Coinmoiiweallh,  assisled  by  llie  IMosi  Wor- 
!  •Iiipful  Paul  Revere,  Grand  IMaster,  and  the  KitrhL  Worshipful  William 
!  bedley,  Deputy  Grand  ."Master,  the  Grand  WardenH  and  brethren  of  the 
Grand  l^idire  ol  .ATas^acimseits,  on  the  ftuirih  day  of  July,^n.  Doni.  17'J3. 
!  A.  L.  37^3  being  the  XXth  anniversary  of  Ainericau  Independence," 

I  7'he  Xijietecnfh  Century. 

Thfl  new  Alms-house,  in  Leverett  street,  which  stood  till  1823,  waa 
buill  in  the  year  ISlN.).  The  old  Alms  house,  Work-house,  and  Bridewell, 
lo^elher  with  the  Granary,  were  aiiuated  on  Park  street.  The  Granary 
*-aj  a  storehouse  for  grain  for  the  accominoiiaiion  of  the  pt»or,  and  was 
under  thedirecticm  of  a  coiiuiiittee.  It  may  be  mentioned  here,  that  the 
6f8t  Alms  house  appears  to  have  been  open  for  the  reception  of  patients 

'  ill  lt)(>3;  and  this  being  destroyed  by  fire  in  1GS2,  another  waa  erected  in 

I  About  1S03  or  ISOl,  the  ground  on  which  these  buildings  stood  waa  sold, 
'  and  the  block  of  four  houses  in  Park  street  adjoining  the  church  waa  put 

up.    Tliia  was  one  of  the  earliest  improvemeata  near  the  Slate-House  and 

Common. 

In  1801,  houses  were  erected  on  Beacon  street,  at  the  upper  corner  of 
Park  street. 

Hamilton  Place  waa  finiaheJ  in  1S06,  and  Bumstead  Place  shortly 
after.  Pinckney  street,  IMyrtle  street,  Hancock  street,  and  the  whole  ex- 
j  lent  of  I\Iount  Vernon,  which,  at  the  end  of  the  last  century,  were  a 
dreary  waste,  began  to  exhibit  signs  of  improvement,  and  by  the  year 
laOC,  some  of  the  handsomest  houses  in  the  town  were  built  in  this  neigh- 
borhood. Beacon  hill  and  the  hills  west  of  it  were  cut  down,  and  the 
materials  were  used  to  fill  up  the  i\Iill-pond;  the  proprietors  of  which 
had  been  incorporated  by  the  name  of  the  Boston  ]\Iill  Corporation,  as 
early  as  1S04.  One  of  the  first  improvements  on  the  IM ill-pond  (as  it  was 
tailed),  waa  a  street  from  the  Boston  nide  of  Charles  River  and  bridge, 
which  shortened  the  distance  between  Charlestown  and  the  centre  of  Boa- 
loii.  The  filling  up  of  the  pond  gradually  progressed  subsequently  to 
thai  lime,  by  which  the  area  of  the  peninsula  waa  increased  about  foriy- 
ihreo  acres. 

In  December,  1801,  another  destructive  fire  occurred,  and  about  a  year 
afterwards  the  law  was  parsed  prohibiting  the  erection  of  wooden  build- 
ings more  than  ten  feel  high.  The  improvements  of  the  city  were  car- 
ried rapidly  forward. 

In  18()G,  the  digging  away  of  Copps  Hill,  and  the  erection  of  brick 
buildings  in  Lynn  street,  was  commenced. 

Broad  streel,  India  Wharf,  and  India  street,  extending  from  the  head  of 
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ihe  laller  lo  the  head  of  Long  Wharf,  were  ihe  nexl  iinprovemenla,  and 
ihe  stores  and  houses  on  iheni  were  ready  to  be  occupied  in  the  course  of 
1S07-1309.  To  tliese  great  iniprovemenls  we  must  add  in  the  same  quarter 
that  of  Central  Wharf,  one  luimlred  and  fifty  feet  in  width,  with  a  line  of 
fifty-four  stores  in  the  centre,  four  stories  high.  As  a  place  of  conwner- 
cial  business,  ^nil)ining  every  possible  convenience,  Central  Wharf  is 
probably  not  aurj)as3ed  by  any  in  the  world.  The  projector  of  these  great 
enterprises,  Mr.  Colling,  originated  at  the  same  lime  the  plaris  of  Market 
and  Braille  streets,  with  their  fine  buildings,  the  first  which  were  made 
lo  rest  on  granite  pillars.  The  houses  on  the  east  side  of  Market  street 
were  built  the  next  year,  and  enjoy  the  distinction  of  being  the  first  stone 
block  in  the  town. 

The  changes  above  eimmeraled  were  chiefiy  for  the  purposes  of  busi- 
ness and  trade,  but  the  means  of  accommodation  for  a  population  rapidly 
increasing  in  wealth  and  numbers,  kepi  etjual  pace  with  the  improved 
facilities  of  conmierce. 

Fort  Hill  was  repaired,  and  the  adjacent  lot  was  sold  lo  individuals, 
who  raised  the  brick  block  called  Washington  Place.  The  neighborhood 
of  the  IMassachuseits  Hospital,  formerly  marsh  and  pasture  ground,  or 
used  for  ropewalks  only,  was  covered  with  handsome  houses.  Beacon 
street,  on  the  west  side  of  the  ComiTion,  and  Tremont  street  on  the  cast 
(mostly  built  in  1311),  were  adorned  with  elegant  dwellings,  and  before 
i  the  year  1822,  many  courts,  rows,  squares,  and  places,  added  lo  ihe 
beauty  and  convenience  of  ihe  cily.  In  the  mean  lime,  the  old  Cudlom- 
flouse  had  been  built,  and  the  Boston  Exchange  CotTee-House,  an  im- 
mense pile,  seven  stories  in  height,  and  covering  twelve  thousand  seven 
hundred  and  fifty  three  square  leet  of  grouiul,  was  completed,  it  stood 
wiih  its  from  on  Congress  street,  and  it»ok  in  the  site  of  Ihe  present  Ex- 
change (>3ffee- House,    ll  wa.s  destroyed  by  fire  irj  1818. 

The  stone  Courl-House,  in  Court  Sjuare,  now  City  Hall,  buill  in  ISIO, 
Boylsion  Hall  in  the  same  year,  and  the  City  IMarkel,  so  called,  at  the 
fool  of  Brattle  street,  next  to  Dock  Square,  buill  in  1819,  bring  lo  a  close, 
for  the  present,  our  list  of  improvements,  —  dry,  perhaps,  to  the  indillereMi 
reader,  but  replete  with  interest  for  ihe  Bostonian,  who  is  thus  made 
familiar  with  the  mode  of  growth  of  his  native  cily. 

It  has  been  the  fashion  of  our  day  to  listen  with  loo  much  patience  lo 
sneers  upon  the  severity  of  the  life  and  manners  of  our  Puritan  fathers. 
It  is  apt  (very  naturally)  to  escape  the  unreflecting,  that  the  work  they 
had  lo  f>erforrn,  —  thai  of  raising  amid  the  gloom  of  ignorance,  bigotry, 
and  licentiousness,  and  in  a  dii'tanl  wilderness,  a  social  sl/uclure  resting 
upon  the  broad  and  secure  basis  of  religious  and  civil  freedom,  —  was  noi  to 
be  accomplished  with  laughter  and  revelry,  "  the  brood  of  folly,  wilh(»ui 
father  bred,"  —  but  with  seriousness,  with  grave  mediuiions,  and  the 
awful  persuasions  of  an  exalted  faith,  —  Ihe  walls  of  their  new  city  of 
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refu'e  were  not  to  be  built  with  music,  or  it"  with  music,  not  o{  ili;it 
prufdae  sort  to  the  idle  sounds  of  winch  the  sloues  of  the  heathen  capii;il 
danced  into  their  places,  but  with  the  sage  and  solenm  tune.s  of  peni- 
l«nlial  pcsalnis,  of  hynms  of  joyful  ihanks^j'-iving,  —  the  nnisic  of  the  full- 
foiced  choir  heard 

"  In  service  high  and  anthems  clear," 

which  brought  all  heaven  before  the  eyes  of  him  who  listened  with  faith 
and  love. 

The  present  state  of  the  fine  arts  in  the  city  of  Boston  affords  the  best  I 
passiUe  evidence  that  the  sterner  (lualiiies  of  the  Puritan  character  were  i 
by  no  means  inconsistent  with  the  higher  graces  of  the  mind.    Indeed,  ; 
the  former,  like  the  hardest  materials  in  inanimate  nature,  seem  capable 
of  receiving  the  most  ex(iuisiie  {)olish.    And  when  we  allude  to  the  in- 
troduction of  a  taste  for  art,  and  for  the  more  refnieil  enjoyments  of  social 
life,  we  do  not  mean  to  speak  or  think  of  it  as  something  contradictory 
to  the  sentiments  of  the  original  founders  of  this  colony,  —  for  that,  in- 
deed, would  discover  ignorance  of  their  wealth,  their  education,  and  social 
ptisiiion  at  home,  —  but  as  something  necessarily  wanting  until  the 
struggle  for  existence  and  for  salety  had  ceased, — as  the  adornments  of 
the  edifice,  not  the  less  comprised  in  the  original  plan,  because  they  do 
not  appear  until  the  pillars  on  which  they  repose  are  standing  upon  their 
firm  bases.    Moreover,  the  highest  retlnements  of  social  life  have  always  j 
fitllowed  in  the  path  of  ccniimerce,  which  is  not  more  the  constant  friend 
of  liberty,  than  of  knowledge  and  art.  | 

The  first  building  especially  appropriated  to  public  amusements  was 
erected  in  the  year  17">6.  This  was  Concert  IFall,  at  the  head  of  Hanover 
■treet.  It  was  designed  for  coricerls,  dancing,  and  other  eiitertaimiients. 
It  was  subsefiuenlly  enlarged  and  im{)roved  at  a  great  expense,  and  was 
the  place  in  which  the  British  oHicers  conducietl  llieir  anaisements  while 
in  possession  of  the  town.  A  law  of  the  province  passed  about  the  year 
1750,  prohibited  theatrical  exhibitions  under  severe  f>enalties.  An  effort 
t«>  obtain  a  re{>eal  of  this  law  in  17'J2,  failed.  Notwithstanding  which, 
playa  were  performed  under  the  title  of  uioral  lectures,  in  the  "  new  ex- 
hibition ro(jin  in  Board  Alley,"  now  Hawley  street.  A  n)ajoriiy  of  the 
town  regarded  tlie  prohlltilory  laws  as  unconstitutional,  inex[)edient, 
and  absurd,"  and  in  obedience  to  the  public  wishes,  the  theatre  in  Fed- 
eral street  wa-s  built,  and  opened  in  1791.  To  this  was  added  the  Hay- 
niarket  Theatre,  in  17%.  which  stood  jiear  the  foot  of  the  mall,  on  the 
spot  now  occupied  by  the  three  story  buildings  south  of  Coloimade  Row. 
Varioun  other  places  of  public  entertainment,  including  several  nmseums, 
Were  opened  siibse.{nenlly  to  the  year  17'J0.  Institutions  of  a  more 
flev;iied  character  pr(!Ceded  and  accompanied  these  provisions  for  the 
mere  enjoyment  of  the  pefiple.     The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and 
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Sciencea  was  incorporated  in  ihe  year  17.S0.  The  design  of  this  institu- 
tion was  "  to  cultivate  every  an  and  science  which  may  lend  to  advance 
the  interest,  honor,  dignity,  and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
virtuous  people.''  The  Memoirs  of  this  Academy  have  done,  and  are  now 
doing,  much  to  enlarge  the  bounds  of  human  knowledge.  Il  is  now  in  a 
slate  of  great  activity  and  usefulness,  and  enrolls  among  its  fellows  and 
honorary  members  the  moat  eminent  names  in  science  and  literature  in 
this  country  and  in  Europe. 

In  1791,  was  iucorj)orated  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  which 
had  for  its  object  the  collection,  preservation,  and  communication  of 
materials  for  a  complete  history  of  the  country.  In  the  same  year  the 
Boston  Library  Society  came  into  existence,  and  very  soon  filled  its 
shelves  with  valuable  works  of  science  and  general  literature,  particularly 
those  which,  on  account  of  their  cost,  are  not  commonly  accessible. 

The  present  fine  institution  of  the  Athen:pum  originated  in  the  year 
1S06,  by  the  establishment  of  a  readmg  room,  containing  valuable  foreign 
and  domestic  periodicals,  publications,  and  books  of  general  reference. 
The  proprietors  of  this  institution  were  incorporated  in  1807,  and  through 
the  untiring  spirit  and  inexhaustible  liberality  of  private  individuals,  it 
has  risen  to  its  present  s'ale  of  usefulness  and  honor;  its  building  is  one 
of  the  chief  architectural  ornaments  of  the  city,  and  its  library  and  rooms 
of  statuary  and  painting  are  the  habitual  resort  of  the  lovers  of  knowl- 
edge and  an. 

Passing  over  many  minor  literary  associations,  we  must  make  a  hasty 
enumeration  of  those  charitable  institutions  which,  if  a  selection  were 
made,  must  be  designated  as  the  most  prominent  characteristic  of  Boston. 
There  is  no  general  sentiment,  not  even  the  love  of  lilHirly,  which,  from 
the  early  foundation  of  the  colony,  has  displayed  itself  with  more  force 
and  harmony.  Its  objects  are  numerous,  and  upon  soma  of  them  "all 
sorts  of  persons,  rich  and  poor,  orthodox  and  heretics,  strong  and  weak, 
influential  and  influenced,  male  and  fetnale,  young  and  old,  educated  and 
uneducated,  unite  their  eflTorts,  and  the  result  is  such  a  combination  of 
charities  as  has  never  before  been  found  in  any  city  of  its  size."  The 
lardy  self  reproach  of  Lear 

"  O,  I  have  la'ea 
Too  lillle  care  of  this!  " 

will  not  visit  the  pillow  of  the  mechanic  or  merchant,  the  lawyer  or 
tradesman,  of  Boston.  If  their  sagacity  has  first  pointed  the  way  to 
wealth,  and  their  boldness  has  followed  it  successfully,  they  have  not  for- 
gotten the  "  houseless  heads  and  unfed  sides,  the  looi)ed  arid  windowed 
raggedness,"  that  are  to  be  found  in  every,  the  most  prosperous,  com- 
munity. 

We  will  merely  give  the  names  of  some  of  these  charitable  institutions. 
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Among  those  which  have  been  incorporated  are   the  Massachusetts 
Humane  Society,  the  INIassachuseits  Charitable  Fire  Society,  the  I\Iassa- 
;  chuselts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association,  the  Boston  Dispensary,  the 
Bodion  Female  Asylum,  the  Howard  Benevolent  Society,  the  Asylum  for 
;  Indigent  Boys,  the  Provident  Ii\stiiution  for  Savings,  the  Society  for  the 
;  Keligious  and  Moral  Instruction  of  the  Poor,  the  Penitent  Females'  Refuge, 
i  itK  Female  Orphan  Asylum,  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  the  Blind  Asylum, 
)  the  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary,  the  [Massachusetts  General  Hospital,'  the 
!  Farm  School,  and  the  Insane  Asylum.    Besides  these,  and  many  more  of 
!  ihe  same  kind,  there  are  charitable  provisions  made  by  every  religious 
."ociety  for  its  own  poor,  and  there  is  a  public  establishment  called  tlie 
'  .Mniisiry  at  Large,  the  object  of  which  is,  to  iiujuire  into  all  descriptions 
of  destitution,  and  to  a()ply  the  necessary  alleviation.    The  views  of  the 
societies  above  named,  are  general  and  comprehensive,  but  there  are  other 
institutions  not  less  active,  though  more  limited  iit  their  scope.  Such 
arc  the  Samaritan  and  Fragment  Societies  ;  the  Fatherless  and  Widows' 
Society;  the  Society  for  the  Relief  of  the  Distressed;  the  Episcopal 
Charitable  Society  ;   the  British  Charitable,  the  Irish  Charitable,  the 
.Massachusetts  Charitable,  and  the  Fuel  Societies ;  the  Needlewoman's 
Friend  and  the  Seaman's  Friend  Societies;  the  Prison  Discipline  Society, 
\.c.,  Jcc.   If  we  add  to  these  many  strictly  private  associations  for  benev- 
olent purposes,  we  may  without  vanity  repeat  the  words  of  Increase 
Mather,  who  said,    "  for  charity,  he  might  indeed  speak  it  without 
fldtiery,  this  town  hath  not  many  equals  on  the  face  of  the  earth." 
Fntm  this  topic  we  pass,  by  an  easy  and  natural  transition,  to  our 
system  of  free  schools,  and  other  means  of  education,  the  indispensa- 
ble support  of  republics.    The  Massachusetts  system  of  free  schools  is 
loo  well  known  throughout  the  world  to  rec^uire  that  its  history  or  meth- 
ixla  should  l)e  given  here.    The  earliest  trace  of  it  is  found  in  the  Boston 
reconls  under  the  date  of  April  13th,  1635,  —  that  is,  five  years  after  the 
settlement.    A  subscription  "  tosvards  the  maintenance  of  a  free  school- 
master," at  the  head  of  which  stand  the  names  of  Governor  Vane,  Gov- 
ernor VVinthrop,  and  Mr.  Richard  Bellingham,  is  found  on  the  last  leaf  of 
the  oldest  volume  of  town  records  ;  and  the  same  records  show,  that  the 
subject  has  continued  from  that  time  to  the  present,  to  command  the 
I  uiiiniermittdd,  faithful,  and  earnest  attention  of  the  authorities  of  the 
town.    Among  the  fruits  of  this  system  of  free  education,  may  be  counted 
several  voluntary  associations  of  young  men,  having  for  their  object  in- 
structions of  a  higher  degree,  so  organized  as  to  be  accessible  to  all  ; 
^\ich  as  the  Society  for  the  Diffusion  of  Useful  Knowledge,  the  Mercan- 
I  tile  Library  Association,  the  Mechanics'  Institute,  <Scc.    The  best  minds 
,  of  the  State  and  country  are  employed  in  delivering  courses  of  public 
I  lectures  before  these  societies  every  winter.    Neither  must  we  omit  to 
I  mention  that  noblest  of  private  foundations,  the  Lowell  Institute,  —  the 
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work  uf  a  wise,  palriolic,  ami  luuiiiticenl  t:j)iril,  who,  by  ineaus  of  it,  has 
done  so  much  for  his  city,  and  for  the  prouiolion  of  knowledge, 
"  Thai  Christendom  shall  ever  speak  his  virtue." 

In  1822,  the  act  of  the  Legislature  was  passed,  coiiferring  upon  Boston 
the  name  and  privileges  of  a  city.  This  change  had  engaged  the  alien- 
tion  of  the  people  of  B<-)slon  as  early  as  the  year  1031,  and  from  that  iniie 
forward,  at  considerably  long  intervals,  inelTeclual  alieni[)ls  had  been  made 
to  bring  it  about.  Tlie  charter  was  not  accepted  tinally  without  opjX)jii 
lion.  The  first  Mayor  was  the  Hon.  John  Phillips,  who,  during  a  year 
of  some  excitement,  administered  the  new  form  of  government  in  a  man- 
ner suited  to  conciliaie  the  feelings  of  its  oppt^nenls.  The  adoption  of 
the  city  charter,  and  the  election  of  the  Hon.  Josiah  Quincy  to  the  olfice 
of  3Iayor  on  the  second  year,  nmst  be  regarded  as  a  most  iinporiant  era 
in  the  history  of  Boston.  "  Tiie  destinies  of  the  city  of  Boston,"  saiil 
IMr.  Quincy,  in  one  of  his  inaugural  addresses,  are  of  a  nature  too  plain 
to  be  denied  or  misconceived.  The  prognostics  of  its  future  greatness  are 
written  on  the  face  of  nature  loo  legibly  and  too  indelibly  to  be  mistaken. 
The  indications  are  apparent  from  the  location  of  our  city,  from  its  har- 
bor, and  its  relative  position  among  rival  towns  and  cities;  abe-ve  all, 
from  the  character  of  its  inhabitants,  and  the  singular  degree  of  enter- 
prise and  intelligence  which  arediffused  through  every  class  of  its  cili 
zens."  To  hasten  the  fulfilment  of  those  prognostics,  lo  interpret  those 
indications,  to  unfold  and  direct  those  destinies,  Mr.  Quincy  a{)plied  all 
the  powers  of  a  mind,  vigorous,  inveniive,  resolute,  and  expanded,  with 
such  prudence  and  courage,  that  he  has  added  lustre  to  a  name  distin 
guished  in  the  annals  of  this  colony,  and  of  the  country,  from  the  dale 
of  the  first  patent  to  the  present  day. 

Quincy  Market,  which  has  been  justly  styled  "one  of  the  boldest,  most 
useful,  and  splendid  public  improvements  that  have  taken  {)lace  in  the 
Easlern  States,"  is  not  only  a  great  advantage  to  the  city,  but  a  filling 
moimmenJL  of  IMr.  Quincy's  genius. 

How  well  the  impulse  to  improvemenla  given  by  I\Ir.  Quincy  has  been 
followed  out,  the  subsequent  pages  of  this  volume,  containing  pictorial 
and  other  descriptions  of  the  public  buildings  and  places  of  the  city,  will 
abundantly  show. 

The  introduction  of  lliiilroads,  the  first  two  of  which  were  opened  for 
public  travel  in  lS3o,  supplied  a  means  of  further  progress,  well  suited 
lo  the  character  of  our  people.  The  union  of  this  city  with  the  great 
lakes  on  one  side,  and  England  on  the  other,  with  the  Canadas  on  the 
ntirth,  and  the  States  on  the  south,  has  rendered  it  one  of  the  principle 
dc'p  .Is  i>f  commerce,  and  one  of  the  chief  mediums  of  travel. 

We  mentioned  on  a  former  page,  thai  in  1711,  a  Southern  and  Easlern 
mail  ran  once  a  week  to  Plymouth  and  Maine,  and  a  Western  mail  once 
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A  foriuiglit  10  Coiineciicul  and  New  York.  In  17131,  a  new  telegraph  was 
inveiUed  by  Mr.  Grout,  of  Belchertown,  with  which  he  boasted  that  in 
Itis  tliuii  ten  niinuiea  he  had  asked'  a  question  and  received  an  answer 
from  a  place  ninety  miles  distant. 

We  introduce  these  facts  here  to  suggest  to  the  reader  a  moment's  re- 
flection upon  the  great  changes  and  improvements  which  seem  to  mark 
our  age  as  one  of  the  most  favored  in  history.  The  rapid  increase  of 
B»islon  in  wealth,  population,  and  all  the  elements  of  greatness,  reminds 
us  that  no  small  portion  of  the  benefits  of  this  favored  age  has  fallen  to 
our  share.  When  the  first  bridge  to  S)uth  Boston  was  built,  tiiat  whole 
peninsula  contained  but  ten  families,  an(i  now  it  numbers  the  population 
of  a  small  city.  In  1S31,  there  was  but  a  single  family  on  Noddle's  Island, 
East  Boston  ;  it  now  contains  twelve  tliousand  inhabitants.  Both  these 
parts  of  the  city  are  in  the  mo.st  flourishing  condition,  and  sliare  largely 
ill  tlie  general  i)rosperity.  When  justice  is  done  to  South  Boston,  by  a 
judicious  improvement,  which  will  confer  upon  it  a  portion  of  the  water 
advantages  to  which  East  Boston  owes  its  more  rapid  gain,  South  Boston 
will  also  become  the  seat  of  commerce  as  well  as  of  manufactures. 

But  we  nmst  close  liere  our  brief,  and  to  us  unsatisfactory,  abridgment 
of  the  history  of  Boston.  It  would  be  impossible,  however,  for  a  native 
Bo.^louian,  when  on  this  theme,  to  lay  down  his  pen  without  grasping  at 
some  of  the  rich  fruit,  —  the  "  apples  of  gold  in  pictures  of  silver,"  —  the 
instructions  of  that  wisdom  which  speaketh  in  the  streets  of  our  city,  to 
those  who  are  able  to  heed  her  voice.  If  this  history  teaches  any  thing, 
and  such  a  pregnant  history  must  contain  many  precious  maxims,  it 
leaches  this,  that  implicit  obedience  to  law  is,  in  a  republican  communi- 
ty, the  only  security  for  life  and  properly  ;  that  the  Union  of  these  Stales 
is  the  most  important  element  in  our  commercial  prosperity  ;  and  apart 
from  those  personal  interests  which  must,  more  or  less,  influence  the 
conduct  of  all  men,  we  find  the  strongest  inducements  to  the  support  of 
our  commercial  prosperity  in  this  consideration,  — that  commerce  is  the 
human  instruuient  which,  above  all  oihers,  has  been  employed  by  the 
Creator  of  the  Universe  in  promoiing  tlic  physical,  moral,  and  intellectual 
advancement  of  mankind. 
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CHURCHES  OF  BOSTON.  I 

The  first  church  buiUhiig  erecu-J  in  IJosion  was  in  the  year  163'2.  lis  ' 
locaiioa  was  near  ihe  predenl  corner  of  Stale  street  and  Devonshire 
street.  Mr.  Emerson,  in  his  historical  sketches  of  the  church,  stales  iu  I 
location  as  not  far  from  the  s\)ol  on  wliich  the  former  Exchange  Cotlee-  ' 
House  was  bnili.  The  church  covenant  of  the  first  society  was  in  the 
followin;^  words  :  — 

"  In  Ihe  name  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  in  obedience  to  his  holy 
will  aiid  ilivMie  ordmance, 
'•  We.  whose  names  are  here  underwritten,  being  by  his  most  wise  and 
'  goiM\  providence  brought  together  into  this  part  of  America,  in  the  Bay 
I  of  IMassachuseiis,  and  desuous  lo  uuile  iuio  one  congregation  or  church, 
j  under  the  Lord  Jesus  Chri.^t.  our  he  ul,  in  such  sort,  as  becometh  all  ilu>.-3e 
whom  he  halh  redeemed  and  sanlified  lo  lumself,  do  hereby  solenmly  and 
i  religiously,  as  m  his  most  h()ly  presence,  [)romise  and  bind  ourselves  lo 
I  walk  in  all  our  ways  accordmg  to  the  rule  of  the  gospel,  and  in  all  sujcere 
couformiiy  to  his  holy  ordmancei,  and  in  mutual  love  and  respect  to  each 
oilier  so  near,  as  God  shall  give  us  grace." 

The  second  church  in  lioston  was  erected  in  1019,  at  the  head  of  the 
North  Sjuare ;  '' when  the  northeast  part  of  the  town  being  separated 
from  the  other  with  a  narrow  slream  cut  tlirough  a  nick  of  land  by  in- 
dustry, whereby  that  jurt  is  become  an  island." 

The  firsi  Episcopal  Sjcieiy  was  formed  in  lioslon  in  the  year  16S6,  when 
ihe  service  of  the  Common  Prayer  Hook  was  introduced.  Such  was  the 
inveieraio  opposition  of  the  early  colonists  to  the  adoption  of  any  other 
form  of  worship  than  their  own,  thai  it  was  with  great  difliculty  that  the 
Baptists,  Quakers,  Roman  Catholics,  and  Episcopalians,  obtained  a  fool- 
ing in  tlie  city.  The  Old  Sjulh  Church  was  forcibly  taken  possession  of 
in  that  year,  the  ministers  who  were  previously  ct)nsulied  having  agreed 
*'  that  they  could  not,  wilh  a  guoil  conscience,  consent  to  the  use  of  their 
churches  for  the  Episcopal  service  " 

The  first  Baptist  Society  w;is  formed  in  the  year  I6G0,  when  prosecu- 
tions against  members  of  that  denomination  were  coinmenced.  Their 
first  house  of  worship  was  at  the  corner  of  Siillman  and  S;ilem  street's. 

The  first  Quakers  who  appeared  in  New  England  arrived  at  Boston  in 
the  year  1636.    The  General  Court  p:i.ssed  sentence  of  banishment  against 
them.    Three  years  afterwards,  two  members  of  this  denomination  were 
'  executed  on  account  of  their  religious  tenets.    In  IGGl,  King  Charles  the 

Second  issued  instructions  that  no  more  prosecutions  should  be  made. 
I     A  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  first  formed  in  this  city  in  the  year  1789. 
•     The  first  IMethodisi  Church,  erected  in  Boston,  was  opened  by  a  Meth- 
;  odist  Missionary  in  the  year  1796.    This  building  was  erected  in  Hanover 
:  Avenue. 

The  first  Univeraalist  Society  waa  established  in  the  year  1785,  when 
they  purchased  the  meeting  house  at  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Bennett 
street'?. 


FIRST  COXGREGATIONAIi  CIILRCH. 

Thi3  ancient  Consregaiionul  Cliurcli,  llie  first  in  the  metropolis,  was 
regiilarly  embodied  at  Cliarlestown,  27ih  August,  1G30.  In  16:32,  the  first 
hnuse  of  worship  was  built.  It  had  mud  walls  and  a  thatched  roof,  and 
fllood  on  the  south  side  of  wliat  is  now  Slate  sireel.  The  second  meeting- 
house wad  erected  in  1G39,  on  the  spot  that  "  Joy's  buildings  "  now  occu- 
pies, in  Washington  street,  aiid  was  burned  down  in  the  great  fire  of  Oct. 
2,  1711.  In  1S08,  the  present  house  in  Chauucy  place  was  solemnly  ap- 
propriated to  Christian  wori.hip. 

PASTORS. 

J.  WiLso.v,  from  IG32  to  1CG7.  J.  Cotton,  from  IG33  to  1652.  J.  Nor- 
ton, fn.m  1G.';6  to  lGt33.  J.  Daveni'ort,  from  IGG-i  to  1G70.  J.  Allen, 
from  IGGS  to  1710.  J.  Oxenbridge,  from  1G70  to  1671.  J.  Moody,  from 
1661  to  1002.  J.  Bailly,  from  1603  to  1607.  B.  Wad-sworth,  from  1696 
10  1737.  T.  Bridob,  from  1705  to  1715.  T.  Foxcraft,  from  1717  to  1769. 
C.  Chal'ncy,  D.  D.,  from  1727  to  17S7.  J.  Clarke,  D.  D.,  from  1778  to 
1798.  W.  E.MEiisoN,  from  1709  to  1-:>11.  J.  L.  Adbott,  from  1813  lo 
to  1814.    N.  L.  Fkotu INGHAM,  I).  D.,  from  1815  to  1850. 


NEW  BRICK,  OK  Sli:COAU  CIILRCH, 


The  preceding  cut  represeiils  ihe  New  Hrick,  or  JSecDiid  Cliiirch,  Hano- 
ver alreeL,  which  belonged  lo  ihe  Congri;gaiionalists  from  1650  till  184,) 
The  Society  was  gathered  in  1050.  Their  first  edifice  was  built  in  North 
Sjuare  in  1649,  burnt  in  167G,  rebuilt  in  1677,  and  lorn  down  for  fuel  by 
order  of  the  British  General  Howe,  in  1775.  It  was  then  called  the  Old 
North.  The  building  now  represented  was  dedicated  I\Iay  10,  1721,  and 
called  the  New  Brick,  by  seceders  from  the  New  North.  This  building 
was  demolished  in  the  year  1844,  and  a  splendid  edifice  erected  on  its  site 

I  during  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  Chandler  Robbins.  In  1845  the  Society 
sold  their  new  building  to  the  First  Methodist  Church,  and  in  1850,  pur- 

'  chased  a  Chapel  in  Freeman  Place,  where  they  now  worship. 

i  PASTORS. 

John  I\Iayo,  from  1655  to  1672.  Increash  Mather,  D.  D.,  from  1660 
lo  1723.    Cotton  Mather,  D.  D.,  from  16S5  lo  172S.    Joshua  Gbk,  from 

'  1723  lo  1748.  Samuel  Mather,  D.  D.,  from  1732  to  1741.  Samuel 
Checkley,  Jr.,  from  1747  to  17GS.    John  Lathrop,  D.  I).,  from  176S  to 

j  1816.    Hknrv  Ware,  Jr.,  D.  I).,  from  1S17  lo  1830.    R.  W.  Emerson, 

I  from  182'J  to  1S32.    Chandler  Robbins,  ord.  18.33,  present  Pastor. 


FIRST  BAPTIST  ClILRCIi,   UMO\  STKKET. 

This  Church  wad  jjaihered  in  Cliarlesluvvii,  on  the  2^1  h  of  I\Iuy,  1665 ;  ai 
ilfl  formation  it  con^iaied  of  iiir»e  members.  The  firdi  houtse  of  worship 
wad  built  in  1679,  at  the  corner  of  Slilhnan  and  Salem  alreels.  In  1771  a 
new  house  was  built  on  the  .same  ^xA,  which  was  afterwardn  considerably 
enlarged.  The  present  edifice,  which  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Union 
and  Hanover  streets,  wiis  dedicated  June  IS,  The  house  is  built  of 

brick,  and  is  surmounted  by  a  handsome  tower.  It  contains  106  pews. 
The  pulpit  is  of  mahogany,  and  in  front,  connected  with  it,  is  the  Baptis- 
tery, which  is  so  situated  that  every  person  in  tlic  house  may  see  the  ordi- 
nance i)erformed  while  seated  in  their  pews. 

r  A  S  T  O  K  s . 

TuoMiS  GoLLD,  from  U'/ui  to  1675.  John  Rl'ssell  from  1675  to  16S0, 
John  Miles,  to  February.  lG^3.  John  Emblem,  from  16>1  to  161>9.  El- 
u<  Callendbr.  from  l7a>tol71^.  Elisha  Callenlbr.  from  171S,  to 
iTSs.  Jeremiah  Condy,  from  1730  to  1761.  Samuel  Stillman,  from 
1765  10  1S07.  Joseph  Clay,  from  1S07  to  1809,  James  M.  Winchell, 
(fom  1^14  to  IS20.  F.  Wayland,  Jr.,  from  1S21  to  IS'^it.  C.  P.  Groves- 
KOB,  from  1827  to  1830.  W.  Hague,  from  1831  to  1837.  R.  H.  Neale, 
September,  1837,  present  Pastor. 


OLD  SOUTH  CliLRCH,  WASHINGTON  STREET. 


I  This  Church  was  formed  in  Charleslown,.  on  llie  12th  and  HUh  of  llie  '  ^  1 
<  third  month,  i.  e.  of  I\lay,  IGG'J,  O.  S.  At  its  fornKiiion  it  consinied  of  52  \ 
memberd.  There  have  been  two  building^i  erected  upon  the  spot  where  '  i 
the  Old  South  Church  now  stands,  at  the  confer  of  Washington  and  Milk  | 
streets.  The  second,  or  present  Church,  of  which  the  above  is  a  repre- 
seniatioQ,  was  first  occupied  for  public  worship  on  the  2Cth  of  April,  1730,  ^  i 
O.  S.  f 

PASTORS.  I  i 

Thomas  Thatcher,  from  1070  to  1678.  S.  Willaud,  from  1C78  to  | 
1707.  Ebenezer  Pembefito.n,  fronj  17(X)  to  1717.  Joseph  Sewall,  I)  D.,  \  ' 
!  from  1713  to  1769.  Thomas  Prince,  from  1718  to  175S.  Alexander 
'  CuMMiNG,  from  1761  to  1763.  Samuel  Blair,  from  1766  to  1769.  John 
Raton,  from  1771  lo  177').  John  Hunt,  from  1771  to  1775.  Joseph  Eck- 
ley,  I).  D.,  from  1779  to  1811.  Joshua  Huntington,  from  ISOS  to  1819. 
Benjamin  B.  Wisner,  I).  D.,  from  1821  to  1832.  Samuel  H.  Stearns, 
from  1831  to  1836.  George  W.  Blagden,  D.  D.,  installed  September  23,. 
1836,  present  Pastor.  \  > 


STONli  CHAl'EI,. 


STOXE  CIIAPKL,  TREMONT  STREET. 

This  Society,  originally  Episcopalian,  met  wiih  much  opposition  from 
the  inhabitants  of  Boston,  and  it  was  only  through  the  authority  of  Gov- 
crnor  AnJros.  that  they  succeeded  in  |)errorniiii!;  tlie  Cluirch  serv  ice  |jub- 
hcly  in  the  Old  South  Church  on  tlie  2:{il  of  March,  1GS7.  In  the  year 
Id-jO  the  first  edifice,  which  was  built  of  wood,  wus  erected  on  the  s[X)t 
where  the  present  one  now  stands,  but  (Jid  not  occuj<y  so  mucli  ground. 
In  the  year  1710  it  WHS  enlar/^'ed  to  nearly  iluilile  its  former  size,  and  in 
1749  the  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  by  (Jovernor  Shirley. 
Thia  Church  is  aitualed  al  the  corner  of  School  and  TremonL  sireeLi. 
C  L  E  It  G  Y  . 

R.  Radcliffe,  and  R.  Clark,  from  IGSG  lo  10S9.  S'.  Miles,  from  16S9 
lo  1723.  G.  Hatton,  A.  M.,  from  1GU3  to  1096.  C.  Kudge,  A.  I\I.,  from 
1699  to  1706.  H.  Harris,  from  1709  to  1729.  R.  Price,  from  1729  to 
1746.  T.  Howard,  A.  M.,  from  1731  lo  1736.  A.  Davenport,  A.  M., 
from  1741  to  1741.  H.  Cane,  I).  D.,  from  1741  to  1776.  C.  IJkockwell, 
A.  M.,  from  1747  to  175o.  J.  Tuoutbee,  A.  I\I.,  settled  1775,  left  1775.  J. 
Frbbman,  from  1783  to  1833.  S.  Carv,  from  1609  to  1815.  F.  W.  P. 
Greenwood,  D.  D.,  from  1821  to  lS-13.  E.  Peabody,  present  Pastor, 
•Titled  in  184-. 


i 


FRIEXDS'  MEETIXCJ-IIOUSE,  iMILTOX  PLACE, 

Tliere  are  but  few  Quakers  in  Ht.aloii.  They  occasionally  hold  meet- 
ings here,  but  the  persond  composing  these  meeiin^^'d  are  {generally  resi- 
denla  of  olhcr  places  ;  they  are  chiefly  from  Lynn. 

Their  INleeiing-House  is  quiie  small,  built  of  sione,  and  is  a  very  neat 
edifice.  It  is  in  INIillon  Place,  .situated  a  little  back  from  Federal  street. 
Like  the  Friends  ihernselves,  it  irf  so  quiet  and  retired  that  a  person  might 
pass  through  the  street  a  number  of  times,  and  not  ob.serve  the  building. 
From  the  year  16G4  to  1808,  tlie  Society  of  Friends  held  regular  meetings 
\ii  Bo.ston.  They  built  the  first  brick  meeting-house  in  the  town,  in  Brat- 
tle street,  and  another  of  similar  materials  in  Congress  street.  The  for- 
mer was  sold  in  17U8,  the  latter  was  erected  |)rior  to  1717,  and  stood  till 
April,  182.'),  when  the  building  was  sold  and  demolished.  Connected  with 
this  house  was  a  burial  ground,  in  wliich  the  dead  of  the  Society  wore  in- 
terred. Their  reinains  were  removed  to  Lynn  in  the  summer  of  1826. 
The  land  was  sold  in  1827,  and  the  stone  building  opposite  the  west  end  of 
Lindall  .street,  occupies  the  .site  of  the  old  Church.  The  first  Quakers 
who  came  to  H jslon,  arrived  in  iMay,  IG'iO.  The  laws  against  the  seel 
were  very  severe  in  the  Colony,  and  every  Quaker  found  in  it  waa  liable  to 
the  loss  of  one  of  his  ears.    Foitr  were  put  to  death. 


imATTI.K  STHKET  CHUPJCH. 


CIILKCII   IS  BRATTLE  SQ,UARE. 

This  wa.s  ihe  sevei.ih  religious  Society  formed  in  Boston.  The  earliest 
dale  of  which  il  j.s  t,.eMli.)„ecJ.  is  Ju.iu.-.ry  10,  1G93,  wlion  Tlioina^  Bratilc 
conveyed  10  ihein  a  piece  of  hmd  known  a.s  nmnlcS  close  which  now 
forms  a  p.irl  of  ihe  Church  loi.  Th^  Church  was  early  .  alUul  the  I\]ani- 
fe^lo  Church,  from  a  declaraiiou  of  principles  juihli-shed  l.v  ilie  "under- 
takers" or  founders  of  the  St>cieiy.  The  fir«l  hou.se  of  worship,  a  wooden 
biulding,  wiu,  luken  down  in  May,  1772,  lo  make  room  h.r  the  one  which 
now  stands  in  Braitle  Spiare,  which  wu^  built  upon  the  same  spot  and 
consecrated  July  2."),  1773. 

P  A  S  T  O  It  S  . 

B  CoLMAN.  D.  D.,  from  16Q9  to  1717.    W.  Cooper,  from  1716  to  1743. 
S  CooHLR,  from  1710  to  17S3.    P.  Thachek,  from  1785  to  18()2.    J.  S. 
HucKMiNSTKR,  froui  1^05  to  1812.   E.  Kvehett.  D.  D.,  I.L.  D  ,  from  1814 
lo  ISlu.   J.  G.  Pai.fkey,  I).  D.,  from  I.SIS  to  1S3().  S.  K.  LoTHRor,  IJ.  D 
inttalled  June  17,  IH.'A,  present  Pastor. 


NK\V   NOUTIl  CHURCH. 


XEW  NORTH  CHURCH,  iianovk:r  street. 

Tlie  New  Nurili  was  llie  secuud  Coni^'re^^atioiial  Church  Ijiiili  ai  ihe 
norili  iKiri  of  fio.^ion,  ami  the  fifth  in  ihe  t»rilur  of  llie  uihcr  Clnirchea  of 
ihal  uitme.  The  firat  housu  was  dcdicaleil  May  5,  1714,  ami  lUa  second, 
which  is  Ihe  present,  I\Iay  2,  ISOl,  or  nearly  ninety  years  afterwards.  Ii 
is  a  substantial  brick  eihfice,  al  the  corner  of  Hanover  and  Clark  streets. 
The  orijL'inal  cost  was  S  20,070,  exclusive  of  the  laud.  Nearly  all  this  sum 
was  realiz«:d  from  llie  first  s;ale  of  jkiws.  The  inside  is  a  square  of  72  feel. 
iwo  raufres  of  Duric  columns  under  the  galleries,  and  Corinthian  columns 
above  them  sufjpori  the  ceilini;,  which  was  in  an  arch  of  moderate  eleva- 
tion iu  the  centre,  —  the  whole  well  adapted  for  sight  and  bOund. 

PASTORS. 

Rev.  John  Webb,  ordained  October  20,  1714,  died  April  IG,  1750. 
Kev.  Peter  TnACHEK,  iubtalled  January  2S,  1723,  died  Alarch  1,  1739. 
Kev.  A.snKEvv  ELmr,  1).  D.,  ord.  April  14,  1742,  died  September  13,  1778. 
Kev.  John  Eliot,  D.  D.,  ordained  Nov.  3,  1779,  died  February  14,  1813. 
Kev.  Francis  Tarkman,  I).  D.,  or<l.  Pec.  8,  1813,  resi^'ued  Fel).  1,  1819. 
Kev.  Amos  Smith,  ordained  December  7,  1842,  resigned  June  5,  181S. 
Rev.  Joshua  Vor.\G..  preserit  Pastor,  ordained  February  1,  1S49. 


NEW  SOUTJ!  CUrHtH. 


NEW  SOUTH  CHURCH. 

This  Church  is  siiliialeJ  at  the  juacliua  of  Suiniiiijr  and  Bedfunl  streets. 

The  fir.it  meeting  of  tl'ie  proprielor:s  oa  record,  \w,\h  hfltl  "  at  the  Bull, 
ia  B.»stou,"  July  U,  1715.  The  Church  was  dcJicatcd  January  8,  1717. 
The  present  edifice  was  dedicated  December  2'J,  1^14. 

PASTORS. 

Kcv.  Samuel  Checkley,  onl.  April  1.',  1710,  died  Dec.  1,  17G'.),  ncred  73. 
Ke/.  Penull  Bowe.v,  ord.  colle:it;ue,  .April  :i<»,  17G<j,  left  IMay  12,  1772. 
|{'jv.  Joseph  Howe,  ord.  Alay  I'J,  1773,  dieil  Augu.-si  2,'),  177.'>,  aei'd  2S. 
Kt!V.  Or.ivEa  Hverett,  ord.  January  2,  17^2,  Itfi  M.iy  27,  I7U2,  died  Nov. 
19,  1.SU2,  a?ed  50. 

llev.  John  Thorntov  KfnKLAxn,  onl.  IVh.  5^  1701,  left  Nnv.  4,  ISlO,  in- 
ducted Pre^.  Il.irvard  Clleire,  .Vov  ,  HIU,  died  April  20,  1^10,  ajred  09. 

Kev.  Sa.mi'el  C  Thaciiek,  ord.  ^Alay  15,  ISll,  died  Jan.  2,  1S18,  aged  32. 

Kev.  F.  W  P.  GiiEENWOoo,  ord.  Oct.  21,  I-^IS,  lelt  June  21,  1321,  died 
An?  2,  HI3,  aL'ed  IG. 

Rev.  Ai.RXANOEii  Viji  NO,  ord.  J.m.  I'J.  1S25,  present  Pastor. 
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CnUIST  CUURCH. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  SALEM  STREICT. 

The  corner-iilone  w.aa  hiicl  In  \7Z'^.  and  llio  L'liuich  w.i^i  opoued  for  pub- 
lic worahip  the  san^e  year  by  the  Episcopal  dcaoininalion.  It  la  Bilu- 
aled  on  Salem  Slreel,  opix>.-iile  ihe  street  Icadini,'  to  Copi)'«  bill.  It  i.s  buill 
of  brick,  is  7(J  feet  lonii,  of)  feel  wide,  and  'Ao  feet  hii,'h,  with  a  steeple  175 
feet  in  height,  having  an  area  of  21  feet  sipiare.  This  Church  containa  a 
set  of  eight  bells  (the  only  peal  in  the  city),  which  were  pul  np  in  1771. 
RECTORS. 

Kev.  Timothy  Cutler,  D.  D.,  settled  Dec.  29,  1723,  died  Aui?.  7,  1765. 

liev.  James  Gkeaton,  settled  INIay  3(),  17G0,  left  Aug.  31,  17G7. 

Itev.  !\lATin:R  Ih'LES,  Jr.,  settled  Sei>t  ,  l7r>S,  left  April,  1775. 

Kev,  Stephen  Lewis,  settled  Aug.,  177S,  left  Sept.,  17t>l. 

Kev.  William  iNIoNTACUE,  settled  June,  17d7,  left  May,  1792 

I'vev.  William  Waliek,  D.  D.,  settled  I\Tay  29,  1792,  died  Dec.  5,  1300. 

Kev.  Samukl  Ha.-kf.li.,  selllod  IMay,  ISni,  left  Sept.,  lS(i3. 

Kev.  A.SA  Eaton.  D.  1).,  selile  I  Aul'.  23,  mi,  left  IMay,  1S20. 

Kev.  William  CiiO>AVELL,  A.  jM  ,  in.sl.  June  21.  l-^iJ,  left  Jnne,  1810. 

K'!v.  John  Woakt,  A.  M.,  institiiied  Nov.  1.  ISIO.  Icfi  J;i,,..  |^.-,|. 


FKDLRAL  STRECT  ClirRCH. 


FEDERAL.  STREET  ClILRCIf, 

The  Society  worshippiaij  in  ihid  liouse  beloni,'3  now  lo  the  Congrega- 
lioaal  deiiomiiiatioii,  bui  was  oriijiaally  Fresbyieriaa.  The  Presbyterian 
was  exchansed  for  llie  Coagrei^'atiuiuil  form  of  g(»verrimoi»l,  by  a  unani- 
mous vole,  AuLMist  G,  17SG.  Three  houses  of  worship  have  stood  on  this 
same  sj|).it.    The  (»resent  house  was  deilicated  November  2;},  1S()9. 

The  house  is  of  ll»e  (Jothic  style  of  archit<ictiire,  built  of  brick  and  sur 
inouiiled  by  a  wooden  spire.    In  the  building  whicli  i^receded  this,  the 
j  Suie  Convention  sat  which  adopieil  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates 
in  17.SS,  and  in  consequence  the  iriin>}  of  the  street  was  changed  from  Long 
lane,  which  it  originally  bore,  lo  Federal  street. 

P  A  S  T  O  U  S  . 

Rev.  John  Moorhead,  settled  IVIarch  31,  17:3(3,  died  December  2,  1773. 
Rev,  RooERT  Annan,  inst.  17^3,  dismissed  17SG, 
Rev.  Jeuemv  Belknap,  D.  I).,  inst.  April  4,  1787,  died  June  16,  1798. 
Rev.  John  S  Popkin,  I).  I).,  ord.  July  1(»,  179'J,  dis.  November  28,  1802. 
Rev.  Wii.LiA.M  K  Channino,  L>.  I)  ,  onl  June  I,  1803,  died  Oct.  2,  18-12. 
Rev  EzKA  S  G\NNETT,  I).  I).,  ordained  June  30,  182-1,  pre.<enl  Pastor. 


IIOLT.IS  STREET  CHURCH* 

This  Church  was  gaihercd  November  14,  17;i2.    The  first  Church  of 
wood,  \va3  huill  on  the  ground  where  the  present  church  stands,  in  1732, 
,  and  wa^j  destroyed  by  fire  in  1787.    The  second  church,  also  of  wood,  was 
j  built  in  17t53,  and  wa.i  taken  down  and  removed  to  Brainiree,  in  iSlO. 
I  The  present  edifice  was  built  the  same  year,  and  was  d.idicaied  January  1, 
1811.    The  Church,  which  is  of  brick,  is  T^  feet  by  7G,  exclusive  of  the 
lower.    It  contains  m  pews  on  the  lower  fiuor,  and  '38  in  the  -allery,  be- 
uides  seats  for  the  choir.    The  ."teeple  is  1U6  feet  high.    HoUis  Street 
Church  is  Unitarian  in  sentiment. 

31  I  N  I  S  T  E  R  S  . 
Rev.  IMatiikr  Cvle.s,  onlained  i).?c.  20,  1733,  left  An-.  9,  1776. 
Rev.  Ebenkzkr  Wight,  ordained  Feb.  ^-l,  1778,  left  17f>S. 
Rev.  Saml-el  West,  insialle.l  Alarch  12,  17S<J,  died  April  10,  180S. 
Rev.  Horace  Holley,  installed  March  9,  1609,  dis.  Aug.  24,  1818. 
Rev.  John  PiErcpo.NT,  ordained  April  14,  1819,  left  1815. 
Rev.  David  Fo.-^dick,  Jr,  settled  1810,  left  1847. 
Rev.  Thomas  Starr  Kino,  present  Pastor,  installed  December,  1848, 


TRINITY  CHURCH,  SUMMER  STREET. 

The  coriier-sKmc  of  ihe  first  edifice  was  laid  April  15,  1734.  by  Rev. 
Roger  Price,  n)iiii:>ier  of  Kin!3''s  Chapel,  a.s  Commissary  of  the  Bishop  of 
Ix)n(lon.  It  was  first  opoiiod  for  divine  worship  Au^.  l.l,  1731.  The  old 
Church  was  taken  down  Aug.,  1S2S,  and  the  new  Cluirch  was  consecrated 
Nov.  11,  IS2'J. 

PASTORS. 

Rev.  Addington  Davenpoiit.  inducted  I\lay  8,  1710,  died  Sept.  S,  171G. 
Kev.  William  IIooi'Eii,  inducted  Aug.  2-^,  1717,  died  April  5,  1767. 
Kev.  W.M.  Walter,  D.  D.,  Asst.  INlin.  Oct.  17G3,  Rector  17G7,  left  1775. 
Rev.  Sa.muelPakkeu,  I).  D.,  Asst.  I\Iin.  1771,  Rector  1770,  d.  Dec.  7,  1801. 
Rev.  John  8.  J.  Gardincr,  I).  D.,  As.st.  Min.  17y2,  Ruclor,  18U5,  d.  1S30. 
Rev.  George  W.  Doa.ne,  1).  I).,  Asst.  Min.  1S2S,  Rector  183(),  left  1833. 
Rev.  JoH.N  H.  Hoi'Ki.NS,  D.  D.,  Asst.  IMin.  Feb.,  18:^1,  left  Nov.,  1S32. 
Rev.  Jonathan      Wainwrioht,  D.  D.,  Rector  Mar.,  1833,  left  Jan.,  1833. 
Rev.  John  L.  Watson,  Asst.  Min.  June  1,  l^iG. 
Rt.  Rev.  Manton  Kastburn.  D.  1).,  Rector  lf>13. 
Rev.  Tno.MAsM.  Clark,  Asst.  IMin.  1817,  loft  1^51. 
Rev.  Henry  Vandyke  John.s,  I).  I).,  Asst.  Min.,  elected  May,  1851. 


MAVERICK  C0NGUEe;AT10XAL.  CHURCH, 
EAST  BOSTOX. 

The  Maverick  Church  ai  K.i::;L  liosio.i,  was  guihtTcd  in  May,  1836,  and 
coiiaidled  of  10  niombcrs.  Il  \va^^  recii'jiiized  by  the  widier  churches  on 
ihe  3lstof  May,  ISoG,  by  tlie  name  (»f  ihe  Firsi  Congregational  Church  in 
E.i^l  Boston,  whicli  name  was  subseiiuenlly  changed  to  its  present. 

Tlie  Society  worshipping  with  llie  Church,  was  incorporated  by  the  Leg- 
idiaiure  in  1338,  by  liie  name  of  ihe  Maverick  Congrcgiitional  Society. 

The  first  house  of  worship  was  built  and  dedicated  in  1837.  Tlie  Soci- 
ety continued  to  occupy  this  house  until  1811,  when  the  present  .structure 
was  erected.  The  building  is  centrally  and  eligibly  situated  on  the  cor- 
ner of  Sumner  street  and  Maverick  Scpjare,  and  is  of  sulficient  capacity 
to  accommodate  from  700  to  800  persona.  The  Churcli  at  the  present 
lirne  (IMay,  ISol)  contains  156  members. 

P  A  S  T  O  11  S  . 

Rev  William  VV.  Newell,  llie  first  Pastor,  installed  July  19,  1837,  left 
July  21,  mi. 

Rev.  Amos  A.  pHiiLPS.  installed  I\Tarch  2,  lS-12,  left  June  2,  1815. 
Rev.  Ror.Eur  S.  Hirciicocic.  installed  Nov.  18,  1816,  left  Nov.  6,  1850. 
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I  BALDAVIN  PLACE  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

Thi-J  cl\urch  wad  ori^anized  July  27,  17  13.  A I  ita  fonnalion  it  consisted 
of  ai'vcw  iiiemlKiM.  The  firdt  IMeeting-floiise  was  deilicated  IVIarch  15, 
174G,  eiilari,'ed  in  17sS,  and  ai,'aiii  enlar^'^ed  in  1797.  The  coraer-titone  of 
the  present  edifice  was  laid  IVIay  LSIO,  and  the  house  was  dedicated 
Jan.  1,  ISll.  The  prei-ent  church  is  built  of  brick,  and  its  dimea.sions 
are  80  feet  by  75,  c.vchi.sive  of  a  tower  'iS  feet  by  IS.  The  first  sermon 
ill  the  old  nicetiiiL'-honse,  was  prtiached  3larch  IT),  1716.  The  latter  was 
oriL'inally  a  frame  ituililiuL',  4o  i)y  'Xi  I'ert,  linished  in  a  plain  style,  and 
contained  a  fount  or  cistern  in  whii-h  the  nienibers  were  immersed. 
PASTORS. 

Rev.  Epiiraim  Boand,  ordained  ScjU.  7,  17 13^  died  June  IS,  170."). 
llev.  John  Davis,  ordained  Sept.  9,  1770,  dismissed  July  19,  1772. 
I  \lcv.  I.sAAC  Stillman,  D.  D.,  commenc(!il  Sept.  1773,  left  Oct.  7,  17S7. 
\{rv.  TnoMA.s  Gaik,  inst.  April  22.  17.S.S,  died  April  27,  1790. 
llev.  Thoma.s  Hai.dwi.v,  D.  D.,  inst.  Oct.  11,  1790.  died  Auq.  29,  lS2o. 
\l>-v.  J^MK.s  I).  Knowlk.s,  onl.  Dec.  2s.  l>.d.",.  di.s.  ^^ept.  20.  1^32. 
llev.  liAUoN  Srow.  l>.  J).,  inst.  Nov.  l,!,  ls:;i.  left  July  1,  ISH. 
Kev.  I.KVi  Ti-CKiCii.  I).  1).,  .settled  n>  c.  :U,  isH,  jxc^.  iit  P.i.sior. 


FIRST  UNIVEUSALIST  CliUUCII,  HANOVER 
STREF/r. 

Ill  ihe  year  1785,  the  society  uf  ihu  laiu  iSuimiul  Mulher  sold  iheir  place 
of  worship  to  Sliippie  Towiiseud  and  others.  la  17^2,  the  then  proprietors 
voted  to  enlarge  the  house.  In  1793,  Rev.  John  Murray,  wiio  had  preaciied 
for  the  Society  for  several  years,  was  installed  as  Pastor.  In  IbOG,  the  So- 
ciety was  incoriM)rated  hy  an  Act  of  the  LcL'islature.  In  liS3S,  the  old 
house  was  removed,  and  a  new  and  conunodious  brick  church  erected  on 
the  same  spot.    It  was  dedicated  on  the  first  day  of  Jamiary,  1S39. 

From  this  Sicieiy,  in  alM)ut  half  a  century,  have  emanated  several  oth- 
er Societies,  who  have  creci.td  fi>r  ihemselves  places  of  worship  in  the 
city  and  vicinity,  all  of  whicli  are  fully  attended. 

PASTORS. 

Kev.  John  Murray,  installed  1793. 

Rev.  KuwAUD  MiTCiiEi.r,,  installed  ISIO, 

Rev.  Paul  Dean,  installeil  1S13.  ^ 

Rev.  SiiUASTiAN  SriiKiiriiR,  insiullcd  IS2}. 


I 


CATIIEDRAri  or  THE  HOLY  CROSS,  FRANKLIN 
STREET. 

This  Church  wa3  consecrated  by  Kt.  Rev.  Dr.  Carroll,  on  the  29th  of 
September,  1SU3.  It  was  afterwards  con:iideral)ly  enlarged  by  Bishop  Fen- 
wick,  who  also,  in  In27,  converted  ilie  ba.senjent  into  a  Cha()el  capable  uf 
containing  2,(KX)  children.    Hev.  J.  J.  Williams  has  the  cliarge  of  it. 

T\\\s  Chnrch  is  yituated  on  Franklin  street,  is  of  large  size,  and  capable 
of  containing  a  very  great  numlier  of  jjersons.  The  architecture  is  of  the 
Ionic  order,  after  a  plan  given  by  Charles  BuHinch,  Esq. 

I'  A  S  T  O  R  S  . 
Rev.  Francis  IMatignon,  D.  D.,  from  18(J3  to  1810. 
Ri.  Rev.  Dr.  Chevekus,  from  1810  to  1S23. 
Very  Rev.  William  Tayi.ok,  from  1S2:J  lo  1825. 

Ki.  Rev.  13.  Fenwjck,  installed  December,  1825,  died  August  11,  184G. 
Hi.  Rev.  John  B.  Fitzhatrick.  succeeded  Bishop  Fenwick  in  18-lG,  and  is 
the  present  Bishop. 
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FREEWILL  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  NORTH 
li  E  \  X  ET  ST  R  E  ET . 


]  This  substaiuial  and  s|);u:i(iii.s  edilice,  in  Norih  Benael  street,  was 
erected  in  the  year  1S2S,  fur  the  First  IMcliiodist  Episcopal  Society,  and 
dedicated  by  Rev.  Stephen  INIariindale,  E.  Wiley,  then  pastor.  From  this 
Chnrch,  which  was  the  first  IMethodist  society  in  the  city,  have  sprung 
eight  others,  numbering  several  tliousand  members.  In  ihe  year  18'19, 
that  Society  purchased  of  the  Unitarian,  or  Second  Chnrcli,  their  new  edi- 
fice in  Hanover  street,  and  removed  t(»  it  in  Octol)er  of  that  year. 

In  IS.VJ,  ilie  Freewill  Baptist  Society  purcliaseil  the  edifice  in  North 
Hennet  street,  here  rejtresented,  and  removed  to  it.  This  Society  had  first 
occupied  Marlboro'  Chapel,  and  afterwards  worshipped  in  Boylston  Hall; 
then  removed  to  liichmond  street,  where  they  remained  till  the  year  ISoO. 

j  The  Baptists  of  the  IGth  and  17th  centuries,  and  at  earlier  periods,  were 
persecuieil  with  gr»;at  severity.    A  proclamation  was  issued  against  them 

I  throughout  England  in  IG.'JS,  and  several  were  burnt  at  Smitlilield. 

MINISTERS. 
Rev.  E.  NoYES,  first  pastor,  until  L^H. 
Kev.  Ka.nsom  Dunn,  from  181S  to  ISol. 
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SECOND   iMETIIOmsr  CHAPEL,  BROxMFlELD 
STREKT. 

The  above  is  a  gaoil  vignelle  of  ihe  Secoiul  MelhodisL  Chapel  in  Brom-  j 
field  street,  as  il  appeareil  in  1S4'J.    It  is  built  of  brick,  ir.easures  Si 
by  51  feet,  and  is  a  remarkably  neat  building.    In  the  niidiile  course  of 
hammered  stone,  in  the  foundation,  is  a  block  taken  from  the  celebrated 
rock  on  wliich  our  forefathers  landed  at  Plyniouth. 

It  was  dedicated  Nov.  19,  180G.  Sermon  by  liev.  S.  INTerwin,  Pastor  of 
the  Clujreh.  In  183.'),  the  Chajjel  was  rai.s»'d  several  feet,  and  a  conmiodi- 
ous  Vestry  and  two  stores  fiitetl  up  btmeath. 

This  was  the  second  Methodist  Cliapel  built  in  Boston.  Numl)er  of 
Methodists  in  the  city  at  that  time,  237.  Since  tlie  dedication  of  this 
Chapel,  the  pulpit  has  been  successively  occupied  by  31)  tooo  dilTerent 
ministers,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  Church.  Kev.  J.  B. 
Husled  was  the  Pastor  in  1813,  and  has  been  succeeded  by  llev.  S.  liem- 
ington,  Rev.  C.  Adams,  liev.  S.  H.  Higgins,  Kev.  L.  Crowell,  and  Kev. 
Isaac  A.  Savage,  present  Pastor.  Nuniber  of  members,  112.  There  are' 
now  ten  congregations  connected  with  the  Methodist  Church  in  this  city. 

In  l!:il9  tliis  Chapel  was  repaired  anil  materially  improved,  and  it  iioio 
presents  a  somewhat  ditTerent  appearance  from  this  representation. 


SOUTH   BOSTOX  MKTIIODIST  EPISCOPAL.. 


The  Melhi»tli.->t  E|)isr.opal  Church  ia  South  Bodioii  oriyuKiteJ  in  the 
I  .suinnier  of  1^31,  uiich^r  the  l;ibor3  of  Kev.  Abel  Sleveiis,  ihcii  p^islor  of  ihe 

INIeilunh^ji  coiigregaiion  in  Church  atreel.     He  comMieucetl  occasional 
preaching  in  a  private  room  which  had  been  procured  by  a  few  pious  indi- 
I  viduals  for  the  purpose  of  holding  a  public  prayer  meeiiiin.  The  nunil>er3 

allracied  by  the  interealing  and  elo(|uenl  nddre.sd  "of  i\Tr.  Stevens,  soon 
j  rendered  il  necessary  to  seek  a  more  ample  place  of  worship.  "  Harding's 
Hall"  was  procured,  which  Ihey  entered  Oct.  31,  1S31.    In  I\Iay,  1S3G, 
they  removed  to  "Franklin  Hall,"  and  left  in  1S40. 

Tlieir  house  of  worship,  having  a  pleasant  central  location  on  D  street, 
between  Fourth  street  and  Broadway,  was  consecrated  for  Divine  service 
June  17.  1>10,    It  is  a  plain,  neat  edifice,  of  the  Gothic  style  of  architec- 
j  Jure,  and  capable  of  seating  about  Sf/i  persons.    Thi.s  Chapel  in  1S51  was 
enlarged  and  remodelled.  The  basecnent  was  raised  six  feet. 

PASTORS. 

F.  P.  Tracy.  1S3G.  O.  R.  Howard,  1837.  J.  Macueadino,  ia33.  J. 
.MuDGE,  Jr.,  H30.  H.  C.  Dunham,  1840.  I.  A.  Savage,  1841  -42.  J. 
Whitman,  1843  -  41.  J.  W.  MEJiiur.r.,  184.'5.  G.  F.  Poole,  1846-47. 
H.  V  Degen,  1848-49.    E.  Cooke,  1850-51. 


FII>>T  CIIKlSriAN  CIIUUCII.  b. 


FIRST  CHRISTIAN  CHURCH,  CORNER  OF 
SUMMER  AND  SEA  STREETS. 

This  Church  w;id  orgaiiizeil  July  1,  1801,  with  seven  inembera.  Their 
fir^i  meelinga  were  hold  in  a  large  wooden  building  in  Friend  alreet,  then 
adjoining  ihe  Mill  Pond.  They  afierwurds  occupied  a  hall  in  Bedford 
street,  and  Dec.  20,  1825,  dedicated  the  brick  meeting-house  at  the  corner 
of  Summer  and  Sea  streets. 

This  Society  have  had  many  preachers  who  have  generally  remained 
only  a  sshtirt  time.  When  they  are  without  a  minister,  the  parishioners 
exhort  among  themselves.  This  is  a  privilege  extended  to  members  of 
other  ileiiominations.  Tlie  Rev.  Abner  Johncs,  of  Hartland,  Vermont, 
was  the  first  minister  over  this  Society,  which  was  the  fifth  of  the  denom- 
ination organized  in  this  country. 

Number  of  muinliers  in  ISM,  102. 

PASTORS. 

A.  JoHNEs,  from  ISOl  to  1S07.  E  Smith,  from  1816  to  1817.  S  Clouoh, 
from  HIO  to  I.S21.  C.  JMorgridgr  from  1825  to  182G.  I.  C.  Goff,  from 
Ivzs  to  IS20.  J.  V.  HiMES,  fron\  to  1S37.  S.  Ci.ough,  from  1837  to 
18-30.  E  BuKNHAM,  from  1S30  to  ISIO.  J.  S.  Thompson,  from  18-11  to 
1811.    E.  Edmonds,  present  Pa.^ior.  1811 
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I 


FIRST  i\i>fc:i*fc:\i)L:\  I'  imftist  church, 


li  r:  I. K  \  A  V  ST  It  i£.  I  yr. 

This  Chiircli  w.is  C"ii>iii  uicil  umlcr  Ihu  lille  of  the  "African  Baptist 
Cluirch,"  oil  the  aili  day  of  August,  A.  I).  iSU5.  It  was  iucorijorated 
under  its  present  title,  A.  I).  l53S. 

The  building  was  erected  for  tlie  use  of  colored  persona,  and  was  dedi- 
cated in  December,  ISCKi,  when  the  Rev.  Tliomaa  Paul  was  installed  aa 
minister.    The  house  is  -IS  by  40  feel,  of  3  stories,  and  built  of  brick. 

The  building,  which  was  built  by  subscription,  is  situated  in  a  court 
ne:ir  Belknap  street,  adjoining  the  '•  Sn)ith  School  "  edifice.  It  is  very 
plain  and  connnodious,  being  capable  of  seating  600  persons.  The  pro- 
prietors have  it  in  contemplation,  if  the  tiecessary  means  can  be  raised,  to 
modernize,  and  otherwise  improve  the  i)remises. 

PASTORS. 

T  Patl,  from  1S03  to  IS29.  W.  Ciiristian,  ind.  1S:I2,  loft  1832.  S. 
Goocii.  from  IS32  to  l>31.  J.  Give.\,  from  1S31  to  1835.  A.  Archer, 
from  ISiifi  to  1.S37.  G  11.  Black,  from  183S  to  1811.  J.  T.  Raymond, 
from  1-112  to  1-^7.  W.  B.  SErtuiNOTON.  from  IS  17  to  1><19.  A.  T.  Wood, 
inst.  IS.7J,  left  1:*50.  W.  Thompson,  setik-d  October,  1S30,  pre.ieul  Pas- 
tor 


THIHD  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 


THIRD  BAPTIST  CHURCH,  CHARLES  STREET. 

This  Church,  cunsislinij  ori^Muiilly  of  19  members  from  the  Second 
Baptidi  Church,  and  of  5  from  the  First,  \vji3  con.sliiuled  August  5,  1807. 
On  the  aame  day  the  Meeling-IIou.se  was  deilicaled  to  the  worship  of  God. 
It  is  built  of  brick,  and  exclusive  of  the  tower,  ici  75  feet  square.  It  is  an 
elegant  edifice,  adorned  with  a  cu[)ola  and  bell,  and  cost  S  27,000.  That 
portion  of  t)ie  street  on  which  this  Church  was  built,  was  reclaimed  from 
the  flats.  The  bell  here  used,  was  the  first  used  inlJostoaby  the  Bap- 
lists. 

Oil  the  5lh  of  October,  1S07,  Rev.  Caleb  Blood,  of  Shaftsbury,  Vt,, 
accepted  an  invitation  to  become  its  Pastor,  and  the  relation  between  IMr. 
Blood  and  the  Church  was  dissolved  June  5,  1810.  The  present  Pastor, 
Rev.  Daniel  Sharp,  D.  I).,  entered  on  hia  pastoral  labors  on  the  first  Sab- 
lulh  in  March,  1812,  although  he  was  not  installed  until  the  29th  of  April, 
1812. 

Dr.  Lowell,  of  the  We.st  Church,  is  the  oldest  pastor  in  Boston  now 
officiating.  Settled  in  1806.  Dr.  Sharp  of  this  Church  is  the  next.  Set- 
tled m  1812. 
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I'ARK   STIiKKT  CHUKCII. 


(As  setn  from  the  Coni/nu/t,  mm  tht  tig  Kim  ) 

This  Church  was  gaihured  February  27,  IS09.  Ai  its  formation  it  con- 
sisted of  26  ineinbers.  The  corner-atone  of  the  church  edifice  was  laid 
May  1,  1S<J9,  and  consecrated  January  10,  1810. 

This  Church  is  situated  at  the  corner  of  Treniont  and  Park  streets,  ~ 
one  of  the  nioiit  commanding  and  delii^'htful  spots  \\\  tlie  city.  Tlie  archi 
leclural  beauty  of  the  spire,  elevated  21S  feet  above  ti)e  pavement,  adds 
much  to  the  appearance  of  the  metropolis,  and  forms  one  of  its  n)osi 
striking  features  when  viewed  from  the  harbor  or  the  surrounding  country. 

Number  of  meiiibers  in  July,  1S42,  5%,  of  whom  432  are  females. 
I  PASTORS. 

I  E.  D.  Griffin,  from  ISll  to  1815.  E.  Dwight,  from  1817  to  1826. 
i  E.  Beecher,  from  1820  to  1330.  J.  H.  Linsi.ev,  foon»  1832  to  1835.  S. 
i  AiKKN,  from  1837  to  131S.  A.  L.  Stone,  present  Pastor,  installed  Janu- 
i  ary  25,  1819. 


HAWES  PLACE  CHfliCH. 


Tlie  Churclj  \v;u>buill  in  1>'32.  and  dedicated  January  Idl.  1533. 

Thid  society  in  South  Boston  oriirinaicd  in  the  dc':jirc  of  a  ffw  individu- 
als, mostly  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Harrid'.'i  ci)iiL:re2:aiion  in  Dorchester,  to  be  ac- 
commodated with  a  nearer  place  of  woi-ship. 

The  appearance  of  the  Clnircii  ha.i  lately  been  greatly  improved  by  re- 
moving ihe  steps  in  front,  and  by  other  alleraiions. 

Mr.  Hawed,  the  founder  of  the  Church,  died  Jan.  2(),  IfcO,  ;ii,'cd  88  years, 
leaving  by  his  will  sullicienl  funds  for  the  support  of  the  ministry. 

The  first  minister,  Mr.  Wood,  received  ordination  ;i3  an  EvangclLsl,  from 
a  Council  a.ssembled  at  Weymouth,  Nov.  13,  1$2I,  and  died  in  1S22,  with- 
out sustaining  a  pastoral  relation  to  tlie  society.  The  Kev.  Lemuel  Capen 
was  invited  to  become  their  minister  Jan.  2S,  1823,  and  sustained  this  re- 
lation to  the  society  without  a  formal  installation,  in  conse(pience  of  his 
C'lnneciion  with  the  Pnljlic  S<:hool.  He  was  installed  as  Pastor,  Oct.  31, 
IS27,  and  left  in  lS3'j.  Pvev.  Charles  C.  Shackford  was  ordained  May  19, 
ISIL  lefi  ISn.  Ilev.  George  W.  Lippel  was  ordained  1811,  left  1651.  The 
pulpit  is  at  present  imsupplied. 


ST.  MATTHEW^S  PROTESTANT  EPISCOPAL 
CHURCH,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 


This  Church  was  or^^Miiized  in  March,  131G,  and  for  aljout  two  years  ser- 
vice^j  were  held  iu  the  schixjl  liouso,  comlucted  by  a  lay  reader.  Tlie 
services  (>(  the  ProledlaiU  Epii^copal  Chiircii  were  celebrated  for  the  first 
lime,  in  iliat  part  of  the  city  called  South  Boston,  on  Sunday,  March  31, 
1316. 

This  Church  is  situated  on  Broadway,  and  is  a  neat  and  commodious 
brick  building.  The  expenses  of  its  erection  were  chiefly  defrayed  by  be- 
nevolent members  of  Triinty  and  Christ  Churches. 

/  TASTORS. 

From  1S13,  till  1S21,  the  public  services  were  performed  by  laymen,  or 
by  cler^rymen  wlio  made  occa.'iional  visits  to  llie  Church.  The  first  or- 
dained minister  was 

Rev.  J.  L.  Bi.-VKE,  June,  18-21,  left  June,  1832. 

Rev.  31.  A.  D'W.  Howe,  Au^'.,         left  Oct.,  1832. 

The  Cinirch  was  then  closed  till  Feb.,  1831. 

Rev.      U.  P.  Wells,  Feb.,  1831,  left  April,  1835. 

Rev.  H.  L.  CoNOLLY,  May,  183.5,  left  May,  1838. 

Rev.  Jo.sEPH  H.  Clinch,  June,  1S3.:3,  present  rector. 


SECO-\D  LNIVKllSAI.IST  CHURCH,  SCHOOL 
STKEET. 

The  Si:coii(l  Universiili.st  Church,  siauiliug  in  Scliool  street,  was  conse- 
crated October  10,  I>>17.  The  present  Pa-tur,  Ho.sca  IJallou.  Avusi  installed 
on  the  2.jih  of  the  following  December  ;  having  connnenceil  lii:j  labors  in 
the  Church  the  Sabbiith  following  ita  dedication.  The  Church  was  formed 
the  third  Sabbath  in  December,  1S17.  Ad  ihid  communion  is  free  lo 
all  who  profess  Clirist,  the  number  varies,  ranging  from  one  hundred  to 
one  hundred  and  fifty,  the  larger  {)art  females. 

Tlie  house  is  a  plain  brick  building,  withoui  a  steeple,  75  feet  long  and 
67  broad.  With  the  corner-stone  a  silver  plate  was  dejmsitcd,  being  the 
gift  of  Dr.  David  Townsend,  bearing  the  following  inscription  :  — 

'•The  Secorid  Univcrsalist  Church  devoted  to  the  service  of  the  true 
Go<l,  Jesus  Christ  being  the  chief  corner-stone,  May  10th,  IS17." 

In  ISIG,  Rev.  E.  H.  Chapin  became  connected  with  this  society  as  an 
assi.^iaiit  lo  Rev.  Mr.  Ballon,  he  left  in  lb-13.  Rev.  A.  A.  IMiner,  settled 
May  31,  IS^IS. 

The  LTaiiy  of  God  is  advocated  by  the  Pastor  of  this  Society. 


THE    CHAPEL,   PHILLIPS   PLACE,  TREMONT 
STREET. 

This  cut  represeals  a  front  view  of  the  hall  in  Pliillips  Place,  where  the 
B():*ton  Society  of  the  New  Jerusalem  formerly  worshipped.  This  Society 
was  instituted  August  15,  \S\S,  at  which  time  it  consisted  of  12  membera. 
It  had  had  no  consecrated  place  of  public  worship  for  a  number  of  yearn, 
hut  met  in  Phillips  Place.  The  Society  erected  a  Church  on  Bowdoin 
street,  in  16-14,  and  removed  to  it  in  1S45. 

The  members  of  this  Society  are  believers  in  the  doctrines  of  the  New 
Jerusalem,  a3  revealed  in  the  writings  of  Emmanuel  Swedenlx)rg.  The 
three  following  are  the  principal  doctrines  of  this  Church.  First,  that 
God  is  one  in  Essence  and  in  Person,  and  lliai  iie  is  the  lx)rd  Jesus  Chrbt. 
Secondly,  that  the  Word  or  Sacred  Scriptures  is  Divine  Truth,  that  it  con 
tains  internal  senses  within  the  literal,  by  means  of  which  it  is  adapted  to 
all  the  various  states  of  angels  and  men.  Thirdly,  that  man  is  regenerated 
and  thus  prepared  for  heaven  by  living  according  to'  the  Ten  Command- 
menta,  and  by  acknowledging  that  his  power  to  will  and  do  them  is  the 
Ix)rd  alone. 

Thomas  Worcester,  present  Pastor,  settled  in  1S2S, 


REKr  ciicuru. 


UXION  CHLUCII,  KSSKX  STREET. 

This  Cliurch  was  g;Uhere*l  August  26,  1S22.  The  IMeeiirjg-House  in 
Kdsex  slrcei  was  dedicated  in  December,  181G,  ami  is  owned  by  the  Essex 
Sireel  Congrecalional  Society.  It  w>i3  rel)uilt  in  lSlO-41,  and  reopened 
.March  2S,  1S41.  The  lower  of  this  Cymrch  is  new,  and  is  seen  lu  the  best 
eireci  from  the  corner  of  Harrison  avenue  and  Essex  sireel,  as  presented 
in  the  engraving.  The  side  walls  of  the  old  house,  wilh  the  roof,  were 
carried  up  12  or  \r>  feet,  ami  a  new  floor  inserted  above  the  groimd  Iloor. 
A  commodious  and  well-pro{>oriioned  lecture-room  now  occupies  a  part  of 
the  original  floor  of  the  house,  entirely  above  ground.  A  marble  pul[)it, 
the  first  of  that  material  in  Boston,  was  i)lacod  in  the  Church  wlien  it  was 
rebuilt.    There  is  also  a  pedestal  Font  of  white  marble  in  the  Church. 

The  part  of  the  city  in  tlie  vicinity  of  this  Church  has  lately  been  nmch 
improved  by  the  erection  of  handsome  blocks  of  dwellings,  and  the  open- 
ing of  a  new  street  opposite  the  Church  from  Essex  street  to  Beach  street. 
PASTORS  . 

Rev.  Samuel  Green,  inst.  IMarch  20,  1823,  dismissed  March  26,  1834. 
Kev.  Neiiemiaii  Adams,  present  Pastor,  installed  March  26,  1S31. 

The  whole  nuniber  of  members  July,  1842,  wa:i  076,  of  whom  130  were 
males,  and  416  females. 
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ST.  PAUL'S  CHURCH,  TREMONT  STREET, 

The  corner-.sione  wa.s  hiitJ  September  4tli,  l.~^l"J.  wiiU  ai»prt>|Ji-'uiie  tjulein- 
nilies.    The  Church  was  consei  raleil  June  I50,  Ib'^O. 

This  eililice  ia  siliialeil  on  I'leiiumL  atnel.  between  Winter  and  West 
streets,  arul  fronla  towards  tlie  Connnon.  It  is  Itnili  of  fine  cray  gran 
ite,  and  is  an  imitation,  ao  far  as  respects  the  architectiir(;,  of  a  Grecian 
model  of  the  Ionic  order.  The  body  of  the  Church  is  about  112  feet  Ions 
by  72  feel  wide,  and  40  feet  hiijli  from  the  i»lalform  to  the  lop  of  the  cor 
nice.  The  portico  projects  about  11  feet,  and  has  six  Ionic  lohnn  is,  H 
feet  5  inches  in  diameter,  and  H2  feet  high,  of  Poiou>ac  sandstone,  laid  in 
courses.  The  interior  of  St.  Paul's  is  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and 
beauty.  The  ceilini?  is  a  cylindrical  vault,  with  panels  which  span  the 
whole  width  of  the  Chmch.  It  makes  an  imposing  appearance^  and  is  a 
credit  to  the  city. 

R  i:  C  T  O  R  s . 

Rev.  Samtiel  Farmer  Jarvis,  D.  I).,  instituted  July  7,  1S20,  connection 

dissolved  Au<^usi  '-i2.  182.'). 
Rev.  Alonzo  Pottcr,  I).  D.,  inst.  Aug.  20,  162G,  dissolved  Sept.  6,  1831 
Rev.  Dr.  John  S.  Stone,  inst.  June  19,  1S32,  dissolved  June  7,  1611. 
Rev.  Alexander  H.  Vinton.  in.stiluted  June,  1842,  present  Rector. 
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13Ll.Fl\CIl  STKEKT  CJIUKCIJ. 

The  house  is  of  brick,  ami  i.s  7i  Ijy  70  fuel,  hav  ing  lor  front  a  ptnli- 
nient  in  vvooil  suiiijorled  l)y  half  coluniiis,  ihe  ceuire  (uiea  in  injilaliun  of 
freeilone,  and  liie  outer  ones  while,  corresi){)n(ling  w  ith  the  enlahlalure. 
There  are  three  principal  entrances  to  tlie  Church  in  front.  It  is  sur- 
mounteil  in  front  on  each  corner  by  cupolas,  in  one  of  which  is  an  excel- 
lent lonetl  bell.  The  proportions  and  arrangement  of  the  interior  are  in 
go<»d  taste  bi.»ih  for  speaking  and  etTect. 

The  Society  wor.-^hipping  at  this  Church  was  uicorporaled  by  an  Act  of 
the  Legi.^latnre,  January  21sl,  1>23,  by  the  name  of  the  "  Central  Univer- 
salist  Stciety."  The  corner  stone  was  laid  Octo])er  7ih,  1822,  and  the  fol- 
lowing is  the  principal  inscription  on  the  plate  deposited  underneaih  :  — 

"HE  that  built  and  sustaiiu  ail  lliiiiji  is  Jeliovah.  TJiis  house,  devoted  to  il»e 
W3r«liip  uf  Almighty  God,  and  the  piomul^ation  of  bis  g'leal  Salvation  tluou^'^li 
Jtgiif  Chriit,  the  C  hief  Corner-Stone,  was  commenced,  and  tliis  sione  laid  Dcvuher 
VII.,  in  the  year  of  o.ir  Lord  MDCCCXXII.,  of  the  Independence  of  llie  United 
Slate*  the  forty-iixth,  and  of  the  Institution  of  the  city  of  Uobton,  the  fubt." 

PASTORS. 
Paul  Dean,  installed  May  7,  1S23,  resigned  May  3,  1840. 
FiiEUF.RicK  T.  Gray,  present  Pastor,  installed  November  26,  1839. 
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IMIILLll'S  CUUHCU. 


PHILLIPS  CIILRCII,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

This  Cliurcli  was  ^Mlhcn  il  December  10,  1823,  consisting  at  tiial  lime 
of  iliirleen  iHir-son.s.  llev.  Triuce  Hawcs,  who  luul  been  sunie  lime  preach 
iii-j  for  ll»e«n,  was  in.slalled  over  ihem  April  2.S,  IS'21.  A  hou^e  of  worship 
was  creeled  at  tlie  jnnciioii  o  Broadway  and  A  street,  and  dedicated 
^larcli  U,  ly25.  Mr.  Hawts  was  dismissed  April  IS,  1827,  and  on  the  22d 
uf  Xi»vend)er  of  the  same  year,  Uev.  Joy  H.  Fairchild  was  installed,  and 
j  was  dismissed  at  his  own  re(iuesl.  IMay  IG,  1S12.  The  place  of  worship 
beini;  loo  .small,  a  larger  one  wa-s  erected  oa  the  same  location  and  dedi- 
cated IMay  -1,  1{S3G. 

The  number  of  members  in  1S43  was  210. 

The  house  \a  built  of  Wviod,  and  has  101  pews  on  the  lower  floor,  and 
will  acciiunnodate,  including  the  gallery,  al)out  seven  hundred  [)erson3. 

MINISTERS. 
Prince  Hawes,  installed  April  2S,  1>21,  left  April  18,  1S27. 
J.  H.  Fairchim),  installed  November  22,  1827,  left  May  16,  1312. 
W.  W.  Patton,  installed  January  18,  1813,  left  in  181.}. 
John  \V.  Alvohd,  installed  N'ovemljer  1,  184G,  present  Pastor. 


CHURCH  OF  THE  ADVKXT,  GUKEX  STREET. 

This  Sociciy  wa.i  iiicorporaleil  in  I-^Kj,  and  worshi|JiH;d  fi)rinerly  in  a 
hull  at  ihe  corner  of  Lowell  and  Cauaeway  sireeis.  In  December,  18-18, 
Ihey  removed  lo  the  Green  Street  Church.  The  seats  in  this  Church  are 
free,  and  supported  by  the  free-will  ofTering  of  the  worshippers.  The 
number  of  communicants  is  about  2(X).  Kev.  Williajn  Croswell,  D.  D.,  ha^j 
had  p;idtoral  charge  of  the  pariiih  from  its  first  organization. 

The  IMeeting-House  in  Green  street  was  con.secra(e(l  for  Divine  wor- 
ship, October  25,  1S2G.  This  religions  society  arose  ont  of  the  labors  of 
Iheir  pastor,  Kev.  William  Jenks,  D.  D.,  who  wa.s  in.slalliMl  over  th(!ni  on 
Ihe  day  of  the  consecration  of  their  house  of  worship,  October  2;'),  1^20. 

This  building  is  plain,  but  neat.  It  is  surmounted  by  a  square  tower  of 
a  single  story,  from  a  classic  model.  Tiie  seals  can  conveniently  accommo- 
date alnjut  750  ^lersoiis.  la  181S  this  buihlmg  was  sold  to  the  F.piscop.il 
denomination,  and  is  now  occupied  by  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  being 
Ihe  eighth  or^ani/.ed  Protestant  Episco|)al  Church  in  iio^ion. 

The  Kev.  \V.  Croswell,  D.  D.,  the  pre.^eul  rector,  wa.s  appointed  at  the 
season  of  Ailvent,  (December,)  iSll;  and  the  Kev.  F.  W.  Pollard,  called 
a-j  a.ssi.->lant  minister  in  lL-15.    The  Ki;v.  0.  S  Prescott  is  now  as.sis;lanl. 
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T\VB:LFTII  COXGRKGATIOXAl.  CHURCH, 
CHAMBERS  STRKCT. 

Eirly  in  the  year  tjcveral  genUeinen  resolved  lo  allempt  the  forma- 
I  lion  of  a  new  Coagrcgalional  society,  and  ilie  erection  of  a  meeling-house 
ftir  ilieir  accommodation  in  the  \ve:3tern  [>ari  of  the  city.  In  a  few  weeks 
1U2  pi;r.son3  subscribed  the  .sum  of  ^23.'M)  for  the  building.  An  Act  of 
iucitrporaiion  wa:j  granted  l)y  the  legislature  on  the  l  llh  of  Juno,  IS23,  for 
ilie  '•  Twelfth  Congregational  Society  in  the  city  of  Boston."  The  corner- 
stone  of  the  new  house  wa.s  laid  IMay  10,  1821,  and  the  building  was  dedi- 
cated on  the  13Lh  of  Octol)er  following,  on  which  occadion  the  sermon 
was  preacheil  by  the  Kev.  John  G.  Palfrey. 

Tlie  Churcli  \s  pleasantly  located  on  Chambera  street,  between  Allen  and 
IMcl.p-an  streets,  and  cost  (land  included)  $  31, (KK).  It  has  152  pews,  and 
will  accommodate  1.0(XJ  persons.  The  Kev.  Samuel  Barrett,  of  the  Cani- 
bridi'c  Tlieoloi'ical  School,  became  the  pastor,  and  on  the  9th  of  February, 
1-52.'),  was  ordained,  and  has  since  remained  the  pastor. 

The  parish  library  was  established  in  the  year  1820,  and  the  Sunday 
School  in  1-^27.  The  Society  comprises  al)out  2(XJ  families,  is  free  from 
debt,  and  expends  annually  fur  the  .support  of  public  worship,  about  thirty- 
I  «me  hundred  dollars. 


BOWDOIX  STREET  CHURCH. 

The  Bowdoin  Sireel  Cuugregatiundl  Society,  or  Church,  was  organized 
July  IS,  lS2o,  uiuler  the  name  of  the  Hanover  Street  Church,  aud  the  cor- 
ner-stone of  the  fin-^i  INIecting  Hou.se  was  laid  in  Hanover  Street,  by  the 
Rev.  B.  B  Wi-sner.    It  \va.s  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  on  the  Ist 
day  of  INIarch,  13^:6,  and  burned  down  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  Feb-  | 
ruiry,  1S39.    Soon  after  thid  bereavement,  the  church  and  congregation  j 
adopted  ineasure:j  to  repair  the  loss,  purchased  a  lot  of  land  in  Bovviloin  I 
Street,  where  the  present  house  was  IauU,  and  obtained  a  cliarter  from  the  [ 
legislature  of  the  State,  as  the  "  Bowdoin  Street  Congregational  Society."  j 

Whole  number  of  members  in  May,  1S51,  were  417.    The  edifice  is  a  ; 
massive  stone  structure,  75  feel  front  by  'JS  feet  in  depth,  built  in  the  i 
primitive  Gothic  style.    The  tower  is  23  feel  by  20,  projecting  G  feet  from 
the  main  wall.    The  house  is  in  the  centre  of  Bowduin  street. 

r  A  S  T  O  II  s  . 

Rev.  Ly.man  Beucher,  D.  D  ,  insl.  March  22,  1^26,  dis.  Sept.  35,  1832. 

R<iv.  HuBn\UD  WiNSLOW,  insl.  Sept.  2G,  18;i2,  dismis.sed  1844. 

Kev.  Jared  B.  Water  bur  v,  D.  D.,  present  Piistor,  insl.  Sept.  2,  131(5. 
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ST.  VIXCEXT  DE  PALL'S  CHURCH,  ROMiX 
CATHOLIC,  PURCHASE  STREET. 

The  corner-sioiie  of  this  edifice  was  laid  Septeinljer  7,  1S25,  and  the 
house  waa  dedicalecl  on  Tliur^iday,  August  24,  162(3,  for  the  use  of  ihe 
Unitarian  «lenoniinatiun. 
The  building  i.s  con.sirucled  of  rough  liown  granite,  and  covers  a  space 
j  of  81  by  71  feet.  It  standi  near  Liverpool  wharf,  wliere  the  famoua  Tea 
ve.s.scl3  were  moored  during  the  memorable  I6ih  of  December,  1773.  The 
pastors  were  Rev.  George  Ripley,  ordained  Novcmljer  8,  IS2G,  and  Rev. 
James  I.  T.  Coolidge^  ordained  February  U,  1812. 

Owing  to  the  many  changes  that  had  occurred  in  that  portion  of  the 
city,  Ihe^Unilarian  Si>cieiy  worsliipping  in  this  Churcli  decided,  in  the 
year  1817,  to  erect  a  new  building  in  a  more  central  position,  for  the 
j  greater  convenience  and  acconunodation  of  the  majority  of  the  members. 
A  lot  was  accordingly  purclia.sed  during  that  year  for  this  purpose. 

In  IMay  181S,  the  Society  removed  to  their  New  Church  at  the  corner  of 
HarriMMi  avenue  and  Beach  street.  The  Purchase  Street  Church  has  been 
owned  by  the  Roman  Catholics  since  that  period,  and  is  now  known  as  St. 
Vincent  de  Paul's.  Rev.  P.  Galigher,  Pa.stor,  from  May,  1813,  and  at 
present  ofTiciatinij. 


H\i;\  .MU>  STKtKr  HAPTIST  CHUKi  II. 
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HARVAKD  STREKT  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 

Tljid(Jhiirch  w;ls  consliuited  !\T;irch27,  consisiiug  of  121  nieiuhers, 
(Jerivecl  chiefly  from  ihe  various  Hapii.si  Cluirches  in  ilie  city.  Tiiey  now 
numher  500.  As  they  met  at  firjii  iu  Boylsloii  H;ill,  they  look  the  name 
of  the  Boyidton  Street  Church,  which  liaa  been  changed  to  that  of  the 
Harvard  Street  Church,  since  their  reuioval  tu  ihe  new  place  of  worship. 
From  Boylstoii  Hall  they  moved  to  the  IMelodeon,  and  thence  to  the  new 
Church. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  was  laid  in  May,  1S12.  It  is  situated 
at  tlie  Corner  of  Harvard  .street  and  Harrison  avenue.  It  is  a  beautifid  and 
conmiodious  edifice,  wiili  a  stone  front.  It  will  accommodate  between 
1,100  and  1,200  persons.  The  inside  is  distinguished  for  great  neatness  and 
coiivenience. 

Their  first  Pastor  wa.s  the  Ilev.'  Robert  TurnbuU,  who  was  installed 
August  23,  18.JJ.  Kev.  Joseph  Banvard,  settled  as  minister  in  18-16,  and 
is  the  present  Pastor.  The  Baptists  were,  as  a  Society,  much  persecuted 
in  the  seventeenth  century,  and  prosecutions  by  the  civil  authorities  were 
nimierou-s  against  then)  in  Bo.:ilon,  about  the  year  10G5.  In  1720,  the  leg- 
islature of  Connecticut  paii.sed  an  act  to  exempt  Baptists  and  Quakers 
from  ministerial  taxes. 
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PIXE  STREET  CHURCH. 

This  Church,  consisiiug  of  42  members,  wad  organized  Sept.  2,  1827. 
The  coriier-3tone  of  ihe  Church  edifice  was  laid  June  20,  of  the  aanie  year, 
and  the  house  dedicated  by  llie  Coni/regalional  denomination,  Dec.  25, 
1S27.  The  house  lia:j  been  extensively  repaired,  and  some  material  alter- 
aliens  made  in  the  year  1^>-j1.  It  li  71  feet  in  widili  and  SO  in  length,  and 
contains  IS2  pevvd.  The  whole  exterior  is  of  a  classic  form,  modelled  af- 
ter the  Temple  of  Theseus  at  Athens.  On  the  south  side  is  a  pleasant 
Green.  The  interior  of  the  edifice  was  remodelled  iik  1812.  In  the  base- 
ment is  a  Vestry,  4G  by  10,  and  a  Committee  room,  27  feet  by  20.  The 
front  gallery  is  furnished  with  a  handsome  clock.  Present  number  of 
members  is  aUjut  2<X). 

1>  A  S  T  O  11  S  . 

Rev.  Thomas  II.  Ski.nnku,  D.  I)  .  in.-st.  April  19,  IS2S,  left  Aug.  27,  182S. 
Rev.  JoNA  BuowN.  D.  D.,  inst.  IMarc.h  14,  1^20,  left  Feb.  16,  1831. 
Rev.  Amo.3  a.  Phelps,  in.st.  Sept.  13,  lS:Ji,  left  March  26,  IS.M. 
Rev.  Aktemas  Hoies,  in.sl.  Dec.  10,  1>31,  left  Nov.  9,  1S40. 
Rev.  Au.sTiN  Phelps,  inst.  INTarch  3l,  ni2,  left  IMay,  1S18. 
Rev.  U.  ]M.  Dextek.  prc.-jent  PcUtor,  ordained  1">1U. 
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S-ir^EM  STREET  CHURCH. 

This  Church  was  organized  Sopiecnber  1,  1S27.  Al  its  foriuatiun  it  con- 
sislKii  iif  i)7  members,  viz.  31  iDales  ami  63  females.    The  coruer-sioiic  o( 
the  Church  edifice  was  laiil  July  17,  1S27.    Il  was  consecrated  January  1, 
;  The  whule  number  of  meM\l)er>;  united  to  the  Church,  including  llie 

j  fir^l  oreani/.alion,  is  bG7.  The  number  of'meinl)ers  reuiaining  November 
'  14,  1S42.  'AjT ;  of  wlioni  135  are  mak-^s,  and  3^2  females. 
I  This  Churcli  is  built  of  brick,  and  is  .situalL-tl  al  thecurnerof  Salem  and 
I  North  Beiiueit  streets.  It  h.i.s  a  svvcllo<l  front,  and  is  a  cduniKxiiitus  Ituild- 
'  Ing,  containing  131  pews  ou  the  h)wer  flnor,  and  32  in  the  L^allery.  and  two 
;  vestries  in  tlie  basement.  The  K.dy  of  the  house  ia  71  by  71  feel.  The 
veslilKjle  projects  in  front  aljout  12  feet.  The  ceiiiu'^  is  a  simple  arch  from 
'  side  to  side,  s[>r\usui^  fnun  a  projecting  bell  of  stucco  which  extends 
around  the  enlire  building. 

!•  A  S  T  O  It  S  . 

Hcv.  JnsTiN  KnwAKiis,  D.  D.,  insl.  Jan.  1,  1S2S,  dis.  Aug.  '^U,  LviO. 
j     ilcv.  Glokci:  W.  HLA(a)EV,  iu-l.  Nov.  3,  l^'M),  tlis.  Sepl.  o,  1S3G. 
Kev.  Ju.suiMt  II.  TowNK,  installed  June  2,  1S37,  left  Dec.  27,  1813. 
Kev.  Ei>WARu  Dni-cnLri,  in^st.  IMarch  13,  1811. 
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t-TTH  CO.N  GKCG  ATIONAL  Cin:kCH. 


SOtTIl   COXGREGATIOXAL  CIILUCII. 

This  Church  edilke  was  ercctci  iii  Is^^^.  and  was  intended  for  the  min- 
istr.i.ons  of  Rev.  Dr.  Jlolloy,  who  formorly  preached  in  the  Holli:^  street 
pulpit.  3Ir.  H(.lley  wa-j  on  his  reii.rn  from  Kentucky  to  take  char-e  of 
It.  when  sndd,.nly  his  nielaucholy  death  disappointed  the  hop.s  of  |,is 
friends  who  ha.l  erected  the  Chuu  h.  The  Church  was  dedicated  Jan  'iO 
1S2S;  the  Rev.  IMellish  Irvin--  Aloite,  who  had  formerly  h.en  an  Epis- 
copal cieriryrnan  in  Charleston.  S.  C  ,  but  had  become  a  Unitarian  wa« 
iMVitcd  to  settle  as  Pastor,  and  :\Iay  21,  the  san,e  year,  was  ordaine.l ' 
Channni-  preached  the  sern...n.  7'l>e  Society,  under  Mr  Moite 
ed  of  about  1(50  families.    It  .diow.d  £;ieat  zr 


Dr. 
nsisi- 

,,   ,  ,    ,  ^       .  |>»yiu?oira  heavy  delii 

that  had  been  incurred  m  buildin-  the  Church.    In  Jidy,  1^12  I\I 
refpiesiedlliai  his  connectio.i  Willi  tl 

ptember.  the  san.e  y.ar,  Mr.  Frederick  D.  HnnfinL'to...  of  the  Theolo^i 
cal  School.  Cainbrid-e,  was  inviied  with  ereat 
of  the  con2rei:aii(.n,  anil  on  thi 


.  IVIotle 
ht  be  dissolved. ■  In 


iiiimily  to  take  chari'e 

T,,    ,  '.venin?  of  October  19,  was  ordained, 

llie  house  con trun.s  121  pews  on  the  Moor,  and  42  in  the  "allery 


I!; 


M AKIXERS'  CHURCH,  PURCHASK  STRB^ET. 

Thi.s  Church  13  under  Ihe  ch.iri,'e  of  the  Hosion  Seuineu'd  Friend  Society, 
formed  in  January,  Lvin.  The  Society  previou^ily  worshipped  in  the  hall 
i  on  Central  wharf. 

The  Corner-stone  of  this  church  edifice  was  laid  August  II,  1829,  and 
wad  dedicated  January  1,  A  Churcli  of  *J  nienihers  was  orfjani/.ed, 

for  llie  special  benelU  of  seamen  and  iheir  families,  January  20,  1830. 

The  Mariners'  Church  ia  .situated  in  I'urchase  street,  on  the  easterly 
dide  of  Fort  Hill,  fronting  the  harbor.  Over  it  waves  the  Betliel  Flag,  in- 
ruing  the  hardy  seamen  of  Columbia  to  gather  around  the  altar  of  their 
God,  and  each  Sabbath  day  witnesses  these  gallant  men,  who  never  bent 
10  a  victor,  on  their  knees  before  llim,  in  his  house. 

j  PASTORS. 

I  Rev.  Jonathan  Greenleap,  chosen  February  13,  1S.30,  dismissed  No- 
I     veu)l>er,  1S33. 

'  He/.  Daniel  M.  Lord,  installed  Nov.  11,  1831,  dismissed  July  20,  mS. 
j  liev.  Georgk  VV.  Bourne  instalUid  February  15,  1819,  present  Pastor. 
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SKA!ME.\'S  CIIUKCH. 


si::a.>ienvs  cm  kcii,  ou  ukthel, 

]\ORTII  SQUARE. 

Tlie  Ik'ilicl,  ill  Norlli  Sniarc,  i.-^  owuf.l  l.y  ijie  Von  Society  for  the  city 
of  Bt):ii(Mi  ;ui<l  viciuiiy,  .mil  ci)>i 

Ill  iho  ye:ir  I'-^^S,  b»;veral  i,vutlcim;ii  of  our  cily,  of  ilie  I\Ielho(3ist  Epis- 
copal pcrsiKisiitn,  uri:«Hl  by  an  enlurLied  (jliilanlliropy,  or;,Mnize(l  ihtmselvea 
iiilo  a  s'lriely,  f.tr  llie  moral  ami  icligioiis  iiislruciioii  of  stjaiiu-a,  lo  be 
called  •' The  r..rl  S.f  iety  of  Ho^ioii  and  \is  viciniiy."    The  Bethel  was 
the  firdl  fruil.s  of  ilit-ir  de.-iign,  aiul  no  one  of  our  puldic  charities  has  re- 
ceived a  jrrcaler  .-shaie  of  piililic  eiilo:^iurn.     Another  early  act  of  the 
I  founders  was  lo  procure  and  setile  a  [).islor  over  the  Bethel,  and  their 
1  choice  fell  upon  the  lUtv.  Kdwaiil  T.  Taylor,  who  .still  continues  lo  lafior 
I  among  his  "  cliil.li-.;ii,"  as  he  alleclionately  terms  the  .seamen,  and  his  la- 
;  borsare  atlcrided  wiih  eminent  succe.s.s,  alike  crediial.Ie  lo  himself  and 
I  the  yreal  cause  he  a  1  vncues. 

The  edifice,  of  which  the  above  i.s  a  repre.<5entation,  is  all  buill  of  brick, 
with  the  exception  of  the  basement,  which  is  of  unhammered  Quincy 
Sranitc.    It  is      by  Cui  feet,  and  is  cipable  of  conlaitiiiig  1,5(10  persons.  A 
part  of  the  basement  is  u.sed  for  a  reading-room,  for  the  benefit  of  those 
I  seamen  who  liave  leisure  and  inclination  lo  visit  it. 


ar.ACi:  ciini.cii. 
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GRACK  CHURCH,  STREET. 

This  Society  was  furineil  in  \62J,  ami  coiUiiiued  to  increase  very  gradu- 
ally uniil  lowardsj  January,  when  ii  was  jncorfX)ralcd  under  the  lille 
of  '*  Grace  Church  in  llie  Ciiy  of  Boston." 

The  corner  slone  of  llie  Church  editice  was  laid  June  30,  1835,  and  it 
was  consecrated  hy  the  Kiglit  Reverend  Bishop  Griswold,  Jinie  14,  IS3G. 

Tiie  arcliileclnrc  of  this  Cliurch  is  generally  much  admired,  and  it  is  a 
belter  siHicinien  of  the  Gothic  style  than  is  ordinarily  found  in  New  Eng- 
land. The  interior  is  heautifully  painted  hy  Bragaldi.  The  exterior 
of  the  huilding,  including  the  lowers  (which  are  of  the  octagonal  form), 
i!i  S7feel;  hreadth  OS  feet.  Tlie  hasenient  is  divided  into  2  large  rooms 
for  lectures,  .Sunday-schools,  kc.  The  h(;ight  from  the  maiii  floor  ahove 
the  hasement  to  llie  centre  of  the  main  arch,  is  4o  feel;  an  arch  is  thrown 
over  e.ich  of  the  side  galleries,  which  is  intersected  hy  arches  opposite  the 
three  windows  on  each  .side,  and  resting  on  each  side  upon  four  cluster  col- 
unuis  of  21  inches  diameter. 

11  E  C  T  O  K  S  . 

Rev.  Thomas  M.  Clauk,  in-^tituu-d  Novemher  13,  183G,  left  1&13. 
Kev.  Ct.EMENT  N.  BuTLEK,  D.  1).,  instituted  1844,  left  18-17. 
Kcv.  Charlk.s  INTason,  proseni  Pa'-tor,  instituted  1S18. 


I  i 
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FOURTH  LAlVKRisALlST  CllUUCII,  SOUTH 
BOSTON. 

Thid  edifice  id  situated  at  the  corner  nf  !>  alreet  and  Ijfoadsvay.  It  was 
built,  and  is  ndw  occupied  l)y  the  ''Fourlli  IJni viM'salisl  S)cieiy,"  which 
was  gathered  iu  April,  l^'SO,  under  the  hiburd  of  Kov.  lienjauiin  Whille- 
n)ore,  who  waa  ius-talled  April  10,  \6i'i.  licv.  Thoiiias  1).  Cook,  present 
niinirfler,  iiislalled  in  Id  11.  Fronj  a  small  beginning  tiie  Society  had  grad- 
ually increased  in  numbers  and  pi-os[)erity.  The  JSociety  was  organized 
May  30,  1S31,  and  incorporated  April  19,  1837. 

Connected  with  the  .Siciety  is  a  Church,  numbering  about  80  members. 
Also  a  Sabbath  School  \vilh  2-50  scholars  and  15  teachers. 

The  Church  edillce  presents  nothing  very  reni;u  kal)le  to  the  eye  in  point 
of  architecture.  It  is  built  of  wood,  w  iih  a  brick  basement,  wliich  con- 
tains two  stores  and  the  Ve;;try.  The  furniuire  and  interior  ornaments 
are  neat,  and  well  adapted  to  Ihr.  comfort  and  coaviMiiencc  of  the  speaker 
and  auditory.  The  origin  of  the  denomination  of  Univ(;rsali.its  in  Amer 
ica,  was  in  tiic  year  1770.  Mr.  John  Murray  commenced  preacl»ing  near 
New  York  ;  visited  Philadelpliia  anil  several  parts  of  Sew  Jer.stjy  ;  came 
in  17rj  to  Newport,  and  tlienceto  l]o6lon,  where  lie  arrived  on  the  2Glh  of 
OctoUa- .  f  ih.'it  yr.ir. 


CtNTilVL  CONuMCGATIONAr.  CHUIU  lI.  Ill 


CEXTRAL  co\(;ri:cjatio\al  culrcii, 

AVIXTEU  STREET. 

Tliid  Church  was  orii  uiizcil  i\Iay  11,  IS^M,  coii.-sisiiiii,'  of  Gi  nioiiibers, 
aiiJ  cotiHiieiiceil  public  wurdhip  at  the  Oilcoa,  AiigiidL  (3,  lC)i3o,  under  Iho 
name  of  lliu  Franklin  Street  Church. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  Church  edifice  was  laid  May  27,  isll,  ruid  tlie 
Church  Consecrated  Dec.  in,  IS  11.  The  Central  Cuni^re'jaiional  Society 
was  organized  Dec.  7,  ISll,  ami  the  I'Vanklin  Sirect  Chiuvh  as.sunu'd  the 
name  of  the  Central  Coi»grei;ational  Clmrch,  Dec.  21,  1511.  The  number 
of  members  in  .lanuary  1,  I'^oO^  waj  UV-i. 

The  front  of  this  Church  id  of  the  Corinthian  order;  the  two  llnled  col- 
unmd  and  beautiful  capitals  of  (Juincy  granite  sustaininir  the  entaljlature, 
that,  united,  form  an  elevation  of  abiiut  53  feet  from  the  "ground,  and  of  4  I 
m  wiilih,  prerjent  an  im[)o.-5in5  appearance.  The  interior  arrani,'ement  of 
the  house  embraces  all  modern  im[)rovemenls  in  this  deparlmenl  of  archi- 
leciure. 

r  A  S  T  O  R  s . 
Kcv,  WiixiAM  INI.  Rogi;rs,  installed  August  G,  1S35. 
K;iv.  Gkouck  lUniiARD.s,  inst  illed  October  8,  1S15. 


FIFTH  UMVKllSALIST  CHURCH,  WARREN 
STREET, 

The  Fifth  Universalisi  St)cieiy  wad  lurDicd  January,  183G.  It  wo^ 
shipped  ill  Boyldtoii  Hall  three  years,  when  it  removed  to  the  Meeting- 
House  erected  for  its  use  ia  Warren,  near  Treinont  atrect.  The  house 
was  dedicated  in  February,  1839. 

The  INleeting-Houae  ia  huilt  of  brick,  with  a  granite  basement,  and  con- 
tains 162  pews,  and  will  seat  about  1,100  persons.  It  is  furnished  with 
a  fine-toned  organ.  In  the  basement  there  is  a  large  vestry  and  three 
school-rooms. 

The  Church,  which  originally  consisted  of  85  members,  was  formed  in 
1837.  It  has  n^w  about  3'0  members.  The  communion  is  administered 
once  a  month.  There  are  connected  with  the  Society  two  Sabbath  Schools, 
consisting  of  about  300  children,  and  70  teachers.  There  are  ul^so  two  fe- 
male charitable  associations  connected  with  the  Society. 

PASTORS. 

Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinner,  settled  January,  1S37,  resigned  April,  181G. 
Rev.  J.  S.  Dennis,  installed  January,  1817,  resigned  June,  1S43. 
Rev.  Otis  A.  Skinneh,  reinstalled  March,  ISIU. 
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ST.  AUGUSTINE'S  CIIUUCII,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

This  Church  was  erected  in  ISl'J,  by  tiic  Callntlic  Congregalioii  of  Bos- 
torij  with  the  ai)pri)h;ui()n  ami  a.ssisiaiicc,  of  iho  lU.  Kcv.  I>i;ihop  Chuvcru.s, 
It  was  eiilarij'ed,  rendered  fit  for  Divine  service,  and  afterwards  consecrated 
by  Bishop  Fenwick,  in  18:33.  A  tablet  in  front  of  the  buildinj,'  beard  the 
following  inscription  :  —  "  Erected  by  the  Catholic  Congregation  of  Bos- 
ton, with  the  approbation  and  assistance  of  llighL  Reverend  Bishop 
Cheverna,  A.  D.  1S19." 

This  building  is  not  at  present  used  a3  a  regular  place  of  worship,  but  la 
occa-iionally  used  a.s  a  cemetery  Chapel,  A  largo  cemetery  is  attached  to 
the  Church  lot,  on  Dorchester  street,  South  Boston. 

The  house  is  surrounded  and  nearly  hitldcn  by  largo  Elm  trees;  and  the 
traveller  as  he  passes  it  is  surprised  with  its  rural  beauty  in  the  summer, 
no  less  than  by  its  mournful  and  desolate  aspect  in  the  winter. 

P  A  S  T  O  II  S  . 
Kcv.  Thomas  Lynch,  from  the  year  1833  to  1836. 
Kev,  John  Mahony,  from  the  year  183G  to  1839. 
Rev.  M.  Lynch,  from  the  year  1839  to  1810. 
Rev.  F.  FnzsiM.MONS,  December  21,  ISIO. 


SOUTH  BAPTIST   CHURCH,  SOUTH  BOSTO^V. 

On  the  2Sih  of  Aultusi,  1S2S,  19  iiulividuul^i  wure  coiisililuleil  a  branch 
of  Ihe  Federal  Street  Baptist  Cliiircli.  Thi:j  branclj  was  publicly  recog- 
nized as  an  independent  Church,  Blarch  27,  1631,  then  numbering  52 
members. 

The  branch  originally  met  for  public  worship  in  a  small  house  formerly 
occupied  by  the  INIethodists.  They  were  aided  for  several  years  by  the 
"  Baptist  Evangelical  Society."  Their  present  house  was  dcdicaleil  to  the 
worship  of  God,  July  22,  183<J.  It  i.son  the  corner  of  C  street  and  Broad- 
way. The  building  has  nothing  remarkable  in  its  a|)pcarance,  though  to 
the  antiquarian  there  are  interesting  associations  connected  with  its  hia- 
tory. 

PASTORS. 

R.  H.  Neale,  who  had  supplied  the  pulpit  nearly  three  years,  from  1833 
to  1834.  T.  R.  Cressey,  from  1831  to  1835.  Tiio.mas  DraER,  from  1833 
to  1813.  Duncan  Dunbar,  from  1811  to  1845.  George  W.  Bosworth 
assumed  the  charge  February  22,  1816,  present-  Pastor. 


THIRD   IMKTIIODIST  EPISCOPAL.  CHURCH. 

Tl»i3  Churcli  \v:i.s  galliured  and  the  first  scriiion  delivered  on  the  4lh  of 
July,  1S:J1.  The  Cliiirch  at  that  time  conaititcd  of  between  20  and  30  in- 
dividiiala,  and  was  soon  increased  to  GO,  from  other  IMethodist  Ciiurchea 
in  the  city.  From  the  tin)eof  its  commencement,  it  lias  stcatUly  in- 
creased, and  at  the  present  time  its  numhers  are  320.  The  building  was 
erected  in  1S27,  for  a  Presbyterian  Churclj,  under  the  pastoral  care, of 
Rev.  Jas.  Sabine.  In  1S29,  Mr.  Sabine  and  a  ])art  of  his  Society  withdrew 
from  the  Pre.-^byterian  connection,  and  embraced  the  sentiments  of  the 
E|)isci>palian3;  in  conse(iuence  of  which  the  Meeting-House  became  va- 
cant until  occupied  by  the  above  Society. 

PASTORS. 


Rev.  Abel  Stevens, 

KeV.         L.  SCUDDER, 

Rev.  Edwaud  Otheman, 
Rev.  James  PoriXEii, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Pierce, 
Rev.  William  Smith  , 


Rev.  Daniel  Wise, 
Rev.  George  Pickering, 
Rev.  I\IiN0R  Raymond, 
Rev.  A.  1).  IMeurill, 
Rev.  T.  C.  Pierce, 
Rev.  J.  D,  Bridge, 


Rev.  LoRANus  CnowELL,  Pastor,  1851. 
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ST.   MARY  S  CAni^iI.IC  CHURCH. 


ST.  MARY'S  CHURCH,  KXDICOTT  STREET. 

This  Church  wa-s  coii^ccruled  by  Bishop  Fciiwick,  of  the  Koiiian  Cath- 
olic Church,  on  ilie       of  May, 

This  Church  13  situated  ou  Endicolt  street,  at  the  corner  of  Cooper 
street.  It  is  built  of  rough  stone,  and  is  a  beautiful  and  durable  edifice. 
It  has  a  spacious  and  convenient  basement. 

PASTORS. 

Rev.  William  Wiley,  from  May,  1836,  to  April,  1837, 

Rev.  P.  O'Beirne,  from  1837  to  ls[^S. 

Rev.  3I1CHAEL  Hraly,  from  183S  to  1841. 

Rev.  Tiio.MAS  O'Flaherty,  from  January,  1811,  to  March,  18-12. 

Rev.  John  Fiizpatrick,  from  March  4,  1812,  to  1&17. 

Rev.  John  V.  Flood,  from  1817  to  l-^l'J. 

Rev.  John  McElrov,  present  Mini.sier,  1851. 

Rev.  F.  B.  Kroes,  and  Rev.  Francis  Lachat,  assistant  IMinislers. 

The  first  movements  of  the  Roman  Catholics  to  form  a  Society  in  Bos- 
ton were  in  the  year  17S-1.  These  were  prompted  by  the  Irish  and  French 
emigrants,  und  >r  the  pastoral  charge  of  the  Abbe  La  Poitrie,  a  chaplain 
in  the  French  navy. 
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ST.  PATRICK'S  CHURCH,  NORTHAMPTON 
STRKKT. 


This  Cliurch  was  consecrated  on  the  II ih  of  December,  1830,  by  Bishop 
Feiiwick,  for  the  use  of  the  Catholics  at  the  South  end. 
First  and  i)resent  Piusior,  Uev.  Thomas  Lynch. 

Tliis  Church  is  located  at  a  section  of  Boston,  where  the  population, 
particularly  the  foroiirners,  is  rapidly  increasing.  It  is  uniformly  thronged 
with  devoted  worshippers. 


HOLY  TRINITY  CHUCRH,  SUFFOLK  STREET. 

!     The  corner  stone  of  this  Church  w.is  laid  on  the  'iOih  of  June,  I81:i,  by 
;  Bishop  Fenwick.    it  is  situated  in  Siui'nlk  sheet,  and  when  completeil 
will  be  appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Gcnuan  Catholics  of  this  ciiy.  Its 
I  Pastor  is  the  Rev.  P.  KololV. 

The  Bisho|js  of  tlie  lioman  Catliolic  Church  who  have  resided  at  Boston, 
have  been  as  ftdlows.  lit.  Kev.  J.  Do  Chcverus,  afterwards  Archhi.sliop  of 
Bor.leaux  till  ISIG.  Arrivenl  ni  ITiiO.  de[):iried  in  1S23.  Kt.  llev.  B.J. 
Fenwick.  Arrived  lS2.j,  died  WIG.  Rt.  R.;v.  I.  B.  Fit/.palrick.  Arrived 
in  ISIO.    Now  at  (lie  Cliurcli  of  the  Ih.ly  Cro.ss.  Fiankhn  street. 


CIIARDOX   STKKF/r  ClIAPKL  OF  THE 
ADVKM  ISTS. 

Charduti  Shut,  Krutul  ISaS. 

This  CImrch  w.is  gitl.ered  Feljriiary  IK  IS  JG.  At  \U  formation  it  con- 
sisted of  IG  nienihers.  Tliey  cJinmcMiced  puliiic  wor.^liij)  at  Lyceuju  Hall, 
in  Hanover  street,  and  removed  from  that  place  lo  Cliardon  Street  Chapel^ 
which  way  built  by  said  Church  and  Society,  and  dedicated  Nov.  G,  183S.' 

Thi.s  Cinirch  wa.s  tj  iilierud  by  ilie  labors  of  Kc-v.  Jo.shua  V.  Himc.s  (for- 
merly Pastor  of  the  First  Cbri.stian  Chnrch,  corner  of  Sunmier  and  Sea 
streets).  In  Uie  sprini(  of  184.'},.  llie  Chnrch  divided  on  the  qnesliunof 
the  Second  Advent.  A  i)ortion  of  ihein  removed  to  the  Melodeon,  and 
soon  ceased  to  be.  The  remainin-  pnriioii,  with  I\[r.  Himc.s,  removed  to 
the  Advent  T.djernacle,  in  How.ml  .strt-ct.  and  from  thence  lo  Central 
Hall,  in  Mdk  .street.  In  July,  l-|s,  ihe  Chnrch  of  I\Ir.  Hime.-,-  returned 
lo  the  Chardon  Street  Chaijel,  where  ilicy  iiave  since  remained.  He  be- 
in?  their  pa.stor  at  this  period,  the  Church  i:^  known  a.s  the  Chardon  Street 
Church  of  Second  Adventi.sts. 

The  buildini;  i^  of  wood,  and  jdain  in  itn  exterior  ;i[)pearnncc,  hut  neat 
and  convenient  in  the  interi(.r.    It  will  seat  comfortably  ofV)  person.^. 
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FOURTH   JMETIIODIsr   iCIMSCO P A 1^  CHURCH, 
NORTH  RUSSELT^  STREET. 

Tliia  Churcli  was  coualiluli'd  A.  D.  l6'-i7,  v,ith  GO  members,  under  Iht- 
pastoral  care  of  Rev.  M.  L.  ScucUlcr.  Their  first  nieethigs  wore  held  ii' 
the  Wells  School-House,  in  Blo.ssoin  street.  Tlie  Chapel  was;  dedicated 
A.  D.  1838.  It  U  erected  on  a  plan  designed  for  further  improvement,  as 
we  learn  the  edifice  will  be  elevated,  and  thai  the  buildings  in  front  will 
be  removed,  to  make  a  more  s[)aciou9  c»)urt. 

Tho  ministers  of  the  Miiihodist  Kpiscopal  Church  are  stationed  an- 
nually, and  according  to  the  present  usage  are  not  ui)[)oinled  to  the  same 
station  more  than  two  years  successively. 

The  whole  number  of  members  in  June,  1842,  was  430,  of  whom  127 
were  males,  and  303  females. 

LflNISTERS. 

Mo-SES  L.  ScuDDER,  from  1.S37  to  1330.  Jefferson  IIascall,  from 
1839  to  1811.  CuAnr.ES  K.  Tkue,  from  1S41  to  1843.  George  Landen, 
from  1513  to  1S15.  William  II.  Hatch,  from  1815  to  IS^iZ.  William 
Rice,  from  1617  to  1810.  IMauk  Tr  akton,  from  IF^IO  to  IS51.  E.  Col- 
BEioii,  present  IMiiii.sier,  .stationed 
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James  I.  T.  Coolidge,  the  present  incumbent,  was  ordained  in  lS-12.  So 
great  had  been  the  changes  in  that  seciioti  of  the  city,  by  the  influx  of 
bu^iinesd  and  foreigners,  that  the  society  was  forced  to  remove  to  anotlier 
section  of  the  city  ;  and  on  tlie  3d  of  May,  1817,  the  corner-stone  of  their 
present  beautiful  building  was  laid  at  the  corner  of  Harrison  Avenue  and 
Beach  Street.  On  the  ud  of  May,  IS-IS,  the  new  Church  was  completed 
and  dedicated.  The  Society  w;i3  incorporated  under  the  title  of  the  Pur- 
chase Street  Congregational  Society,  but  by  reason  of  removal,  it  was 
obliged  to  change  its  udme,  and  il  is  now  known  as  the  Thirteenth  Congre- 
gational Church  aiid  Society. 

The  size  of  the  body  of  this  house  of  worship  is  G2  by  92  feet,  exclusive 
of  tiie  buttresses,  tower,  and  chancel.  The  chancel  projects  G  feet  and  the 
lower  7  feet ;  making  the  entire  length  107  feet.  The  siile  buttresses  pro- 
ject 1  foot  S  inches,  making  the  entire  width  G3J  feet.  The  lieight  of  the 
front  gable  is  G6  feet  from  the  sidewalk,  and  the  height  of  the  side  walls  32 
feet,  above  which  rises  the  clear  story  wall  to  the  heigiitof -17  feet  from  the 
sidewalk  on  Beach  street.  The  lower,  which  is  at  the  corner  of  the  build- 
ing, rises  to  the  heigiit  of  93  feet  to  the  base  of  the  spire,  and  is  supported 
by  massive  buttresses  at  tiie  angles,  which  terminate  with  minarets  and 
finials  at  the  height  of  85^^  feet,  and  7^  feet  below  the  base  of  the  spire, 
where  the  lower  finishes  with  gables  on  four  tijdes. 


ROWE  STREET  BAPTIST  CHURCH. 

This  Society  formerly  worshipped  in  the  Federal  Street  I3aptist  Church, 
the  corner-stone  of  which  was  laid  September  25,  1826,  and  the  building 
dedicated  July  18,  1827.  At  that  i)eriod  the  Society  consisted  of  sixty-five 
members. 

In  consequence  of  the  many  changes  in  Federal  Street,  and  its  gradual 
transformation  into  a  mere  business  street,  the  Society  determined  in  the 
year  ISll,  to  dispose  of  the  projjerty  and  remove  to  a  more  central  jx)si- 
lion.  The  building  was  occupied  for  the  last  lime  on  the  23d  of  February, 
181.'),  soon  after  which  it  was  demolished. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  present  edifice,  in  Rowc  street,  wa.s  laid  the  27ih 
of  April,  ISIG,  and  the  huililing  was  dedicated  on  the  7tli  of  A[)ril  follow- 
ing. In  the  mean  while,  the  S>ciety  helil  their  jjublic  meetings  in  Amory 
Hall  and  the  Melodeon.  The  present  Church  is  in  the  pointed  Gothic 
.-tyle  of  architecture ;  built  of  dark  red  sandstone,  having  a  tower  at  the 
corner,  surmounted  Ijy  a  spire  ri.sing  to  the  height  of  175  feet  alK)ve  the 
biilewalk.  The  interior  of  the  building  is  fmished  with  black  walnut,  and 
contains  158  pews.  The  organ  was  made  by  I\Ir.  Appleton,  of  Boston, and 
is  placed  in  the  front  angle  corre.s[)ondi ng  with  the  towers. 
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ROWE  strei:t  baptist  church. 

By  an  acl  of  ilie  Legis,laMire.  llic  iiuine  of  this  S<K:iety  was  subscquerjlly 
chaiiL^ed  lo  iIil'  Rowe  SirceL  BuiJii.il  S)cioly."  The  present  number  ot 
n)oinl)er.-i  i.s  about  130. 

PASTORS.  1 

Rev.  Howard  Malcom,  from  Nov.  13,  1827,  to  Sept.,  ISSo.  Rev. 
Geokge  R.  Ide,  from  Dec.  30,  1S35,  lo  Dec,  1S37.  Rev.  Handel  G.  Nott,  ' 
I  from  May  23,  1S39,  lo  May,  1^10.  Rev.  Wii.r.rAM  Hague,  from  Sept.,  \m,  I 
;  till  ISIS.    Rev.  Bakon  Stow,  D.  D.,  llie  present  l'a.-<tor,  in.stal!eil  ISIS. 


i 
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BOWDOIN  SaUARE  BAPTIST  CHURCH, 

Opposite  the  Revere  House. 

This  edifice  stand^^  on  the  north  side  of  Bowdoin  square,  beautifully 
opening  to  the  view  from  all  the  streets  which  radiate  from  the  scjuare. 
The  corner-stone  was  laid  April  1,  ISIO,  and  tiie  huilding  dedicated  No- 
vember 5,  IS^IO.  It  is  one  of  the  most  iii^Tcealile  locations  in  Boston.  It 
is  93  feci  in  length,  inclusive  of  the  lower,  by  73^  feet  wide.  Its  front, 
with  its  lower  and  its  six  turrets,  is  of  granite.-  The  tower  projects  10 
feel  from  the  main  building;  is  23  feet  scpaare,  and  110  feet  high.  The 
cost  of  the  buihling,  including  furniture  and  organ,  wils  upwards  of  Kcven- 
ly-lhousand  dollars. 

The  Church  wa.s  consiitulcu  Sept.  17,  1310,  with  137  members.  Pres- 
ent number,  337. 

PASTORS. 
Rev.  R.  W.  CusHMAN.  installed  July  3,  1^11,  left  July,  1817. 
Rev.  riiAUCKLLus  fJiiuucH,  I).  1).,  installed  Sipl.,  1313,  {jresent  pastor. 
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WARREN  STREET  CHAPEL, 

Tliis  Institution,  established  A.  D.  1835 -3G,  tiuoir£,Mi  llie  liberality  of 
aoveral  private  indiviiliials,  belonging  to  the  Congrt;galii»nal  Unilariau  ile 
nomination,  and  jilaced  under  the  charge  of  Kev.  (J.  F.  iiAUNAUD,  u  de 
voted  to  the  general  objects  of  the  Ministry  at  Largo,  particularly  in  their 
relation  to  the  young.  It  contains  various  free  schools  for  insirucliou  in 
Keadiiig,  Writing,  Arithmetic,  and  Sewing,  intcndu-d  for  tbosii  who  cannot 
obtain  such  ;ul vantages  elsewhere,  and  open  at  such  hours  as  their  conve 
niencc  required.  There  are  two  valuable  libraries  for  leaders  of  liitrcrent 
ages.  Two  or  more  large  classes  are  taught  the  elements  and  practice  ol 
vocal  music.  A  Snuday  Schotd  occupies  the  morning  and  ariernoon  of 
the  I/ord's  Day,  followed  by  religions  (;\'crci^es  generally  adapted  lo  the 
wants  and  capacity  of  llu;  young.  Occasional  meet iiii/.s  (d  a  sdcial  or  in 
structive  character  are  added,  with  an  annual  visit  to  the  coun'ry,  and  ollu  r 
means  of  rational  enjoyn)ent.  There  are  connecle'd  with  the  building  ii 
garden  aiid  a  cabinet  of  Natinal  History.  The  cnrreiit  cx|;eii.ses  of  the 
instimtion  are  iltifrayi;d  in  part  by  annual  aidiscriptions  or  donations,  and 
in  part  through  the  j)rore('ds  of  a  course  ol' Tyceinn  l.(.'c-tures.  by  occasional 
concerts,  and  by  sales  of /lowers  n|)oii  the  Conunon  rm  tlu;  F(nirth  of  July. 


TUCKEUMAN  CHAPEL. 
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TUCKER^IAN  CHAPEL,  PITTS  STREET. 

The  coruur -stone  of  ihi:j  buihliiiij  was  laid  July  7,  183G.  It  was  dedicat- 
c*l  by  the  Congre^'alioual  Uuilariau  deiioininatiou  the  I'uUowing  Novem- 
ber.   It  is  a  neat  brick  building,  7G  feet  by  41,  two  stories  in  height. 

Dr.  Tuokcrinau  entered  uikju  lus  duties  as  Minister  at  I-irge,  Nov,  5, 
182G.  His  purpose  was  to  visit  among  the  poor,  and  to  be  to  such  ris 
were  not  visited  by  any  other  clergymen,  a  Christian  Pastor  and  Friend. 
In  Feb.,  1827,  he  had  5U  families  under  his  charge  ;  in  si.v  months,  00  fam- 
ilies, at  the  close  of  the  year,  17U  families,  and  in  si.v  months  more,  25() 
families. 

Rev.  F.  T.  Gray  became  a  colleague  with  Dr.  Tuckerman  in  183^1,  and 
continued  in  this  ministry  until  18^39,  when  the  ilev.  K.  C.  Waterston  was 
ordained  to  take  charge  of  the  labor. 

1'  A  S  T  O  R  S  . 
Rev.  Dr.  Tuckerman,  installed  IvJG,  died  April  20,  1810. 
Kev.  Fkedeiuck  T.  GiiAY,  ordained  Nov.  1831,  left  1839. 
Rev.  R.  C.  Watek.ston,  ordained  Nov.,  l.S3'J,  left  in  the  spring  of  1&15. 
Rev.  Andrew  JJigelow,  installed  IMay,  1815,  left  S<ipt.,  18J6. 
Rev.  Samuel  II.  Wi.vklev,  inst.  Sept.,  I^^IG,  present  pastor,  July,  1851. 


SUFPOWC  STREET  CHAPEL.. 

This  Chapol  cousiitiiUvs  vnc  of  the  branched  of  the  Ministry  at  Large, 
and  was  built  by  the  "  Fniiornity  of  Churches  "  in  1839.    On  the  23d  of 
May,  in  that  year,  the  curner  sloiie  was  laid  with  appropriate  services,  and 
!  the  dedication  look  place  on  the  Glh  of  Febniary,  li>10. 
I     This  edifice  is  situated  at  the  extreme  south  part  of  the  city,  opposite 
I  the  Southern  Cemetery,  and  is  the  largest  of  the  Chapels  connected  with 
the  Ministry  at  Large.    The  cost  of  the  building  was  about  S  15,000,  ex- 
I  elusive  of  the  laml,  which  wa.s  given  by  tiie  city  according  to  a  grant  in 
I  1S%,  to  the  first  religious  association  that  should  promise  to  build  a  Church 
i  thereon.    The  congregation  gathered  here  met  originally  in  a  small  school- 
room in  Northampton  street,  froni  which  liiey  were  transferred  to  Sutfulk 
I  street.    The  architectural  style  of  this  Chapel  is  somewhat  imposing  and 
peculiar.    It  is  built  of  rough  stone  with  rustic  finisliings  of  granite,  and 
lia.s  a  massive  granite  porch  in  front,  supi)orted  by  five  piers  of  the  same 
material. 

PASTORS. 

Rev.  John  T.  Sargent,  ordained  Oct.  29,  1837,  left  Dec,  1&14. 
Kev.  Samuel  B.  Crupt,  ordained  Jan.,  18-lfj,  present  pastor,  ISHL 
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WEST  CHURCH,  I.YNDE  STREET. 

The  West  Church  was  gailiered  January  3,  1737,  in  LynJe  street,  then 
icriTied  New  Boston,  and  then  the  only  Cluirch  in  that  division  of  the 
town.  Tlie  first  was  a  wull-proporlioned  wooden  building,  begun  Septem- 
ber 2G,  and  finished  in  April,  1737,  when  it  wa.s  furnished  with  a  hand- 
some steeple.  Il  was  silualeil  comniodiously  to  give  signals  to  the  C\tnli- 
nental  troops  at  Cambridge,  on  the  oppo.site  sliore.  The  Hrili^^h  olhcei-s 
suspected  it  had  been  used  for  this  purpose,  and  the  steeple  was  taken 
down  by  them  in  1775. 

The  corner-.slone  of  the  present  edifice  was  laid  April  4,  180G,  and  the 
Church  was  dedicated  November  27  of  the  same  year.    It  is  75  l)y  71  feel, 
and  conlain.s  11  1  pews  on  the  lower  lloor,  and  50  in  the  gallery.  Itissiiu- 
j  aled  in  Lynde  street,  corner  of  C.imbridgc  street.    The  number  of  fami- 
j  lies  in  the  parish  is  about  3:^0.    Tiie  Church  is  Congregalional. 
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Dr.  INIayhew,  llie  second  niiiiisler  of  l\\o  West  Church,  one  of  ihe  ablcat 
men  our  country  has  pruiluceJ,  was  ordained  June  17,  1747,  and  died  July 
d,  176G,  aged  46  years.  Just  before  his  death,  on  his  departure  to  alteiid 
an  ecclesiastical  council  at  Rutland,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  James  Olia,  Es(j., 
suggesting  the  plan  of  a  correspondence  or  "  communion"  among  the  col- 
onies, which  was  afterwards  adopted,  and  conduced  much  to  the  hajjpy 
result  of  their  struggle  for  freedom. 

In  l^G,  there  were  nine  Congregational  Churches  in  Boston,  the  Wwt 
Church  being  ranked  the  ninth,  though  it  was  in  fact  the  eighth,  aa  the 
I  church  in  Federal  atreet  did  not  join  the  Congregational  conununion  till 
'  1787.  These  churches  were  in  fellowship,  and  their  ministers  exchanged 
[  with  one  another,  and  assisted  each  other  iii  ministerial  labors  as  occasion 
I  reijuired.  This  fellowship  was  maintained  between  this  Church  and  the 
[  eight  other  Churches  till  1821. 

Tlic  sijuare  in  front  of  the  Church,  on  Cambridge  street,  has  been  this 
year  ornamented  with  a  substantial  iron  railing,  SGOj  feet  in  length.  The 
cost  of  this  railing  and  the  fountain  was  about  S5,U00.  Dr.  Lowell,  the 
present  minister,  is  the  oldest  minister  in  Boston. 

P  A  8  T  O  K  S  . 

William  Hooper,  from  Scotland,  ordained  May,  1737,  resigned  1746. 
Jonathan  IMavhew,  D.  D.,  from  Martha's  Vineyard,  ordained  June  17, 

1747,  died  July  9,  170G,  aged  46. 
Simeon  Howard,  D.  D.,  from  Kridgewaler,  (West  Parish,)  ordained  May 

6,  1767,  died  August  13,  iJSai,  aged  71. 
Charles  Lowell,  1).  D.,  Boston,  ordained  January  1,  1806. 
Cyrus  Augustus  Bartol,  of  Freei)ort,  Ble.,  ordained  March  1,  1837. 


FIRST  METHODIST  CHURCH,  HANOVER 
STREET. 

That  branch  of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church  worshipping  in  this 

edifice  was  originally  gathered  in  17'J2,  under  the  labors  of  the  Rev.  Jo- 
'  seph  Lee,  whose  first  sermons  in  the  city  were  preached  on  the  Common, 
i  Their  first  house  of  worship  was  erected  in  Hanover  street,  in  1796,  when 
j  alK)ul  GO  members  belonged  to  it.  They  removed  to  a  new  edifice  in  North 

Bennet  street,  (see  page  8^1,)  in  the  year  1828,  which  house  was  sold  to  the 

Freewill  Baptist  Society  in  the  year  1850. 
In  the  year  18.j0,  this  Society  purchased  the  elegant  building  erected  for 

the  Second  Unitarian  Society,  (under  Uev.  Chandler  Robbins,)  of  which 

the  following  is  a  correct  representation. 


PASTORS. 

Ephraim  Wiley,  1S23  -  29.  J.  Uonney,  1830.  A.  D.  Meruill,  1831. 
J.  Lindsay,  1S:j2-33.  D.  Fillmoru,  1^:11-35.  Abel  Stevens,  1836. 
A.  D.  Sargent,  J.  C.  Piekce,  LS3S-30.    J.  Porter,  lSlO-41. 

IMakk  TiiAi  roN,  1SI2--13.  J.  1).  Ukidge,  lSl."i.  IMiner  Raymond, 
ISIG.    William  II.  Hatch,  1S17-  IS.    S.  Hale  Higgins,  and  BIoaELY 

DW'IGHT,  16VJ.     JOKEIMI  CUMMINGS,  jS.'iO-Gl. 
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BOSTON  BRIDGES  AND  FERRIES, 

I.    VVEbT  B0i5  rO-V  EUIDGE. 
I'His  was  the  second  bridge  built  over  Charles  Uiver.    It  is  a  convey* 
ance  from  the  west  end  of  Cambridge  street  to  the  opj^osite  shore  in  Cam- 
bridge-Port.   A  number  of  gentlemen  were  incor])oraied  for  the  purpose  of 
erecting  thia  bridge,  IMarch  9,  1792.    The  causeway  was  begun  July  15, 

1792,  and  suspended  aUer  the  2Gih  of  December,  till  the  2Uih  of  IMarch, 

1793,  when  the  work  was  rca-umed.  The  wood  work  of  the  bridge  was  be- 
gun the  bth  of  April,  1793,  and  the  bridge  and  causeway  opened  for  jvaa- 
sengers  the  23d  of  November  following,  being  seven  months  and  a  half  from 
laying  the  first  pier.  The  sides  of  the  causeway  are  stoned  afid  railed ;  oq 
each  side  of  which  was  formerly  a  canal  about  30  feet  wide. 


The  bridge  stand,  on  ISO  piers,  is        ....  2,433  feet  long. 

bridge  over  the  gore,  14     **    275  " 

Abutment,  Boston  side,   87^  " 

Causeway,       .   3,3^11  " 

Distance  from  end  of  the  causeway  to  Cambridge  Meet- 
ing-house  7,810  " 

Width  of  the  bridge,   40  " 

Railed  on  each  side  for  foot  passengers. 


To  the  Proprietors  a  toll  was  granted  for  70  years  from  the  opening  of  the 
bridge,  which  together  with  the  causeway,  was  estimated  lo  have  ciwl 
£  23,000  lawful  money.  The  principal  undertaker  for  building  the  bridge 
was  Mr.  Whiting. 

II.  BOSTON  SOUTH  BRIDGE. 
The  building  of  this  bridge  grew  out  of  the  project  for  annexing  Dor- 
chester Neck,  so  called,  to  Boston,  as  a  part  of  the  city.  In  the  latter  end 
of  1803,  there  were  but  10  families  on  that  peninsula,  which  comprised  an 
extent  of  5G9  acres  of  land.  These  families  united  with  several  citizens  of 
Boston  in  a  petition  to  tlie  town  for  the  privilege  of  being  annexed  thereto, 
•  '  u[>on  the  single  condition  that  the  inhabitants  [of  B  ]  will  procure  a 
bridge  lo  be  erected  between  Boston  and  Dorchester  Neck."  On  the  31st  of 
J;inuary,  ISOl,  after  several  confused  meetings  on  the  subject,  the  town 
agreed  to  the  proposition,  on  condition  "  that  the  place  from  wliich  and 
the  terms  on  which  tlie  bridge  should  be  built,  shall  be  left  entirely  to  the 
Legislature.  App-lication  was  made  lo  the  General  Court,  and  measures 
were  in  Iraiji  for  authorizing  a  bridge  from  South  street  to  the  point.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  south  end  of  the  town,  having  opposed  this  measure  in 
vain  thus  far  in  its  progress,  formed  a  plan  at  this  juncture,  in  which  they 
j)roiK)sed  to  erect  a  brid^'e  where  the  present  r)ridge  stands,  and  to  obviate 
the  objection  that  such  a  l)ri.ige  would  not  lessen  the  distance  from  tlio 
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fKiiiit  so  niucli  as  llic  hH)Uth  Slreel  l^ridgu  would,  ilu>y  nlVtreil  lo  consirucL  a 
coniinodious  street  across  the  flats  fronj  Rainsford'iS  Liiue  lo  the  head  of 
the  proposed  bridge.  Tliey  presenleil  a  petition  lo  the  Court  to  be  incor- 
[X)rated  lor  these  purix):se:j,  upon  the  presumption  that  no  liberty  would  be 
ijranteil  for  the  erection  of  any  other  bridge,  to  the  northward  of  tlieir 
bridge,  unless  at  some  future  period  the  increased  settlement  of  this  part  of 
the  country  shuuld  be  such,  that  the  public  exigencies  should  reipiire  the 
same.  This  plan  and  petition  met  with  so  favorable  a  reception,  that  the 
Dorchester  Point  proprietors  were  induced  to  make  a  comi)romisc  with  the 
South  end  petitioners,  in  w  hich  it  was  agreed,  that  the  South  ^5lreet  Bridge 
should  be  abandoned,  and  that  the  South  end  Ikidge  should  be  transferred 
lo  the  Dorclieiter  company,  and  the  proposed  street  be  carried  forward  by 
the  petitioners.  A  joint  committee  made  a  rej^rt  on  tlie  basis  of  this  com- 
promise, which  wiis  accepted  in  concurrence  Feburary  23d  ;  and  on  the  Gth 
of  INIarch,  bills  were  passed  for  the  three  objects,  the  annexation  of  Dor- 
chester Neck  to  Boston,  the  incoriwration  of  the  Proprietors  of  Boston 
South  Bridge,  and  also  of  tlie  Front  Street  Corixjration  in  the  town  of 
Boston. 

INIessrs.  WiUiam  Tudor,  Gardiner  Green,  Jonathan  Mason,  and  Harrison 
Gray  Otis,  were  the  proprietors  named  in  Boston  South  Bridge  Act.  Sev- 
enty years'  improvement  was  allowed  from  tlie  date  of  the  first  opening  of 
said  bridge  for  passengers,  which  took  place  in  the  summer  of  1805. 
On  the  first  of  Octotjer,  it  was  the  scene  of  a  military  display  and  sham 
fight.  This  bridge  is  1,551  feet  in  length,  and  cost  the  proprietors  abtiul 
$56,000.  In  1832,  the  proprietors  sold  the  bridge  lo  the  city  for  §3,500; 
since  which  il  has  been  put  in  thorough  repair  by  the  city,  at  an  expense 
of  $3;500,  in  addition  to  the  amount  paid  by  the  Corporation,  and  has 
been  made  a  free  highway. 

III.  CANAL  (OR  CRAIGIE'S)  BRIDGE. 
This  bridge  runs  from  Barton's  Point  in  Boston  to  Lechmere's  Point  in 
Cambridge.  Its  length  is  2,7%  feet;  its  width  40  feet.  The  persons 
named  in  the  Act  incorporating  this  briilge,  were  John  C.  Jones,  Ixiammi 
Baldwin,  Aaron  Dexter,  Benjamin  Weld,  Jose[)h  Coolidge,  Jr.,  Benjamin 
Joy,  Gorham  Parsons,  Jonathan  Ingersoll,  John  Beach,  Abijali  Cheever, 
William  B.  Hulcliins,  Stephen  lli)ward,  anil  Andrew  Craigie.  This  bridge 
differs  from  those  previously  built,  in  being  covered  with  a  layer  of  gravel 
on  the  floor  of  the  bridge.  Il  was  first  opened  for  passengers  on  Com- 
mencement day,  August  '31),  IS()9.  The  bridge  on  tlie  Cambridge  side  is 
united  to  Charlesiown  by  Prison  Point  Bridge,  which  is  1,821  feet  long, 
and  3.3  feet  broad,  having  but  one  -side  raihd  for  foot  pa.sseugers.  The  Bos- 
Ion  and  Ujwell  Railroad  runs  parallel  with,  and  about  100  feet  north  of 
I  Craigie's  Bridge. 
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IV.  WESTERN  AVExNUE. 
This  splendid  work  \va3  projected  by  I\Ir.  Uriah  Colling,  who  with  oth-  , 
era  associuied,  received  an  aci  of  incorporation,  June  M,  1814,  under  tlio  i 
lille  of  "  The  Boston  and  lloxbury  IMill  Corporation  "  ;  the  stock  of  wliicb  , 
is  divided  into  3,0t)0  shares  of  S  lUU  eacli.  It  was  commenced  in  1818,  '' 
under  IMr.  Coiting's  direction,  but  lie  did  not  live  to  witness  its  coniple-  | 
i  lion.  His  place  was  supplieil  by  Col.  Loanuni  iialdwin,  and  the  road  \va« 
I  opened  for  p;isseni:ers,  July  2,  1821.  There  was  a  Kplcndid  ceremony  on  \ 
the  occasion;  a  cavaUaile  of  citizens  at  an  early  Imur  entered  the  city  ; 
over  the  dani,  and  w;iy  welciMntd  on  this  side  by  the  inliabitants,  who 
wailed  to  receive  them.  This  Avenue,  or  IMill  Dam,  leads  from  Beacon 
street  in  Bi>.ston,  to  Sewall's  Toint  in  Broukline,  and  is  composed  of  aolid 
materials  water-tight,  with  a  gravelled  .surface,  raised  three  or  four  feet 
above  high- water-mark.  It  is  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  and  a  pari  of 
the  way  100  feel  in  width.  This  dam  cuts  olVand  incloses  al)out  G(J1  acrea 
of  the  soviiherly  part  of  the  Back  or  Charles  River  Bay,  over  which  the 
lide  before  regularly  llowed.  The  water  that  is  now  admitted  is  rendered 
sub.servieni  ami  manageable.  Very  extensive  mill-privileges  are  gained  by 
the  aid  of  a  cro.is  dam,  running  from  the  principal  one  to  a  point  of  land 
in  Roxt)ury,  which  divides  the  Reservoir  or  full  basin  on  the  west  from 
the  empty  or  running  basin  on  the  east.  There  arc  five  pair  of  (lood- 
gates  in  the  long  dam,  grooved  in  massy  piers  of  hewn  stone  ;  each  pair 
moves  from  their  op|X)site  pivots  towards  the  centre  of  the  aperture  on 
a  horizontal  platform  of  stone,  until  they  close  in  an  obtuse  angle  on  a 
I  projected  line  cut  on  the  platform,  from  the  pivots  in  the  piers  to  the 
I  centre  of  the  space,  with  their  angular  points  towards  the  open  or  unin- 
closed  part  of  the  bay,  to  shut  again.sl  the  /low  of  tide  and  prevent  the 
passage  of  water  into  the  empty  basin.  In  this  mantier  all  the  water  ia 
kept  out  from  this  basin,  excejit  what  is  necessary  to  pass  from  the  full 
biisin,  through  the  cross  daiUj  to  keep  the  mill-works  in  operation.  The 
reservoir  is  kept  full  by  means  of  similar  llood-gates,  opening  into  the  full 
basin  (when  the  rising  of  the  tide  gets  ascendancy  over  the  water  in  the 
reservoir),  and  fills  al  every  How,  and  closes  again  on  the  receding  of  the 
tide.  In  this  way,  al  every  high  tide,  the  re.-iervoir  is  filled,  and  a  contin- 
ual supply  of  water,  to  pas.s  through  .sinico-waya  in  the  cross  dain  suffi- 
cient to  keep  in  motion,  al  all  lim. ai  l.'  t.-i  ItKJ  mill.s  and  factories.  Al 
low  water  the  liood  g.iU;.-,  uf  iliu  rcv  uiviug  basiin  open  and  discharge  the 
water  received  front  the  reservoir. 

From  this  avenue  there  are  excellent  roads  leading  to  Koxbury,  Brook- 
line,  Brighton,  and  Waterlown,  which  are  very  extensively  travelled.  Be- 
bides  the  income  from  the  mill-privileges,  the  corporation  receives  a  toll, 
which  is  granted  by  the  act  of  iiicorpuralion  to  be  perpetual. 
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V.    BOSTON  FKEE  BlllDGE. 
Wilhin  two  yeard  after  ihe  erection  of  the  Boston  South  Bridge,  an 

attempt  was  made  for  another  to  rim  fron\  Sea  street  to  South  Boston. 
Many  other  attempts  have  Ijeen  made  since  that  lime,  lo  establish  a  bridge 
at  this  place,  but  they  were  strongly  oi)posed  till  the  passage  of  an  Act 
IMarcli  4,  1S2G,  autlioriz.ing  the  erection  of  the  present  bridge.  The  com- 
mittee of  the  Legislature,  lo  whom  was  referred  the  subject,  gave  this  reason 
for  reporting  in  favor  of  the  bill :  "  ihat  if  ilie  public  good  or  public  inter- 
est required  that  the  proposed  bridije  should  be  constructed,  then  the 
prayer  of  the  petition  should  be  granti-d;  that  indLinnihcaiion  should  bo 
made  for  proi^erty  taken  for  the  use  of  the  bridge,  but  to  no  greater  extent ; 
lhat  the  navigable  waters  being  public  property,  the  Legislature  had  the 
right  to  control  the  use  of  them.  The  conunittee  therefore  considered  the 
only  question  arising  was,  whether  ihe  i)ublic  exigency  required  this 
bridge.  It  apjieared  that  about  1(»U,()00  people,  if  this  bridge  were  erected, 
woidd  be  saved  a  travel  of  one  mile  by  coming  from  the  south  shore  over 
ihis  bridge,  instead  of  over  the  Neck;  lhat  an  increasing  intercourse 
would  lake  place  between  the  centre  of  business  in  the  city  and  South  Bos- 
ton, and  the  distance  be  lessened  half  a  mile,  which  in  a  dense  jKtpula- 
lation  was  w}ual  to  ten  or  twenty  miles  in  the  country.  The  only  ohjcc- 
tions  to  this  bridge  arose  from  persons  in  Koxbury,  at  I  he  south  end  of  Bos- 
ton, and  from  a  part  of  ihe  proprietors  of  ihe  present  briilge ;  thai  it  did 
not  appear  that  any  others  would  be  injured,  and  thai  these  persons  would 
not  be  injured  lo  the  extent  they  imagined.  It  was  admitted  lhat  the  nav- 
igation  might  be  made  a  little  inconvenient,  but  not  so  much  so  as  was  ex- 
pected.   It  ap|)eared  that  the  present  channel  might,  by  individual  right. 

!  be  narrowed  to  three  hundred  feet,  which  would  increase  the  current  mure. 

i  than  llie  proiw.'i'ed  bridge;  that  the  present  current  was  aljout  one  mile  the- 
hour,  while  that  at  Charlestown  Briilge  was  three  miles;  tliat  the  iucreasi; 

I  to  the  price  of  wood,  if  the;  bridge  were  erected,  would  be  otily  six  cents  the 
cord  ;  and  that  with  one  or  two  exceptions  all  the  briilges  in  the  Slaie  liixl 

j  been  granted  witliout  any  indemnity  for  conseciuentiid  damages,  oiIkt  than 

j  comjHiiisiiiion  for  property  converted  to  the  use  of  such  briilges.   'i'he  com- 

i  mittce  came  to  the  conclusion,  that  no  person  ought  to  claim  damages  fur 

'  an  interruption  of  navigable  waters;  that  these  waters  were  held  by  the 
Legislature  in  trust  for  all  the  citizens,  and  lhat  no  imliviiiual  liad  the  right 
lo  l>e  secured  iudenmiiy  for  damages  arising  therefrom,  when  the  })ublic 
accnmnjodation  reijuired  such  interruption." 
This  bridge  was  completed  in  H2S,  by  a  company  of  gentlemen  who 

I  were  prof)rielors  of  lands  at  South  Boston,  and  by  residents  of  tlmt  sec- 

;  lion,  and  who  transferred  it  to  ihe  city  in  Octubcr. 
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VI.  WARUEN  BRIDGE. 
The  subject  of  creeling  a  free  briils^'c  lo  lead  from  Boston  to  Charlestowii 
wad  agitated  in  1S22.  Siili^^cripiiuns  were  raided,  and  a  jxjlition  pre^enleti 
to  the  Legislature  for  an  act  of  incorjwration.  which  was  0})jH">s«.;d  wilhgreai 
skill  and  jierseverance  by  the  friends  and  proprietors  of  Charles  Kiver 
Bridge.  The  subject  Ixjforc  the  Legislature  was  deferred  from  one  sessicm 
to  another,  till  the  winter  of  1S27,  when  a  bill  for  a  free  bridge  {)as.sed  iKith 
huuses,  and  only  wanted  the  Governor's  signature  lo  become  a  law.  The 
Governor  returned  the  bill,  with  a  message,  giving  his  reasons  for  not  sign- 
ing it.  The  peiition  was  again  renewed,  but  so  varied  as  to  make  a  loll 
bridge.  Great  principles  were  involved  in  this  subject,  which  the  rejjrc- 
scntatives  of  the  jxiople  calmly  and  delil>erately  considered  before  they  de- 
cided. The  final  bill  was  i)as.scd  in  the  House  of  Representatives,  February 
2U ;  yeaa  152,  nays  I'M.  In  the  Senate,  March  9;  yeaa  I'J,  nays  17,  ami 
llie  Governor  approved  the  act  ]\Iarch  12,1828.  The  distinction  whicli 
was  said  lo  have  been  made  by  the  Governor,  between  this  biU  and  the  one 
to  which  he  refused  his  sanction  the  year  previous  was,  that  tlie  Legisla- 
ture had,  in  the  pas.sage  of  the  present  act,  virtually  decided  that  the  pub- 
lic convenience  and  necessity,  aside  from  consideration  of  tolls,  reijuired 
another  avenue  over  Charles  River,  which  was  not  the  ca^se  with  the  pre- 
vious bill. 

The  erection  of  this  bridge  was  commenced  on  the  11th  of  June  follow- 
ing, and  while  in  progress,  the  proprietors  of  Charles  River  Bridge  made 
an  application  to  the  Supreme  Judicial  Court  on  the  28th  of  June,  by  a  bill 
in  E<iuiiy,  for  an  injunction  against  further  proceedings  in  the  erection  of 
Warren  Bridge.  The  court  decided  that  the  time  for  hearing  should  be  ex- 
tended to  the  5th  of  August,  and  a  special  session  was  held  at  that  time, 
acting  as  a  Court  of  Chancery,  when  INIessrs.  Shaw,  Gorham,  and  Wel)sier, 
appeared  as  a  counsel  for  the  applicants,  and  Messrs.  Fletcher  and  Aylwin, 
for  the  respondents.  After  hearing  the  parties  by  their  counsel,  on  the 
12th  of  August  the  court  refused  to  grant  the  injunction  ;  but  at  the  same 
time  informed  the  defendants  that  they  proceeded  at  their  peril;  if  the 
court  should  afterwards,  in  deciding  on  the  merits,  pronounce  the  act  void, 
they  would  loose  all  they  laid  out.  In  OcioIkt,  1821),  the  case  was  heard  on 
the  merits,  and  went  in  favor  of  the  Warren  Bridge  proprietorj?.  The 
court  \xi\ng  two  ai.d  two.  the  fJhief  Justice  (Parker)  said,  "  a<4  no  decree 
for  relief  can  be  passi.-d,  there  will  be  a  decree  against  the  plaintiffs,  in  or- 
der that  they  may  avail  themselves  of  the  right  secured  by  the  Constitu- 
tion and  laws,  of  a  revision  by  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  Stales, 
where  it  is  highly  proper  that  this  (piestion,  de()endijig,  as  I  think  it  does, 
mainly  on  the  Constitution  of  the  United  Stales,  should  be  ultimately  de- 
cided." Accordingly,  the  ca.se  was  carried  Id  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  was  argued  at  the  next  term,  Fobruary,  1830,  the  last 
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week  of  the  term  ;  the  court  inleiiding  to  give  their  opinion  at  their  next 
meeting  ;  but  in  consetjuence  of  sickness  and  death  from  time  to  time,  the 
six  judges  who  heard  liie  cause  argued,  never  assciTibled  together  again. 
At  the  Jajiuary  term  of  tiie  court,  1837,  the  cause  was  again  argued  before 
a  full  bench,  by  IMessra.  Duiion  and  Webster,  for  Charles  River  Bridge, 
and  by  Messrs.  Greenleaf  and  Davis  for  the  Warren  Bridge,  and  decided 
iu  favor  of  the  latter. 

This  bridge  was  so  far  finished  by  the  25ih  of  September,  1828,  as  to  ad- 
mit of  persons  walking  over  it,  and  was  opened  as  a  public  higlnvay  on 
the  2.')ih  of  Dtceml>or  following.  It  is  a  more  compleie  and  elegant  struc- 
ture than  any  other  bridge  in  Boston.  It  is  ])laced  on  75  jjiers,  alwut  18 
feet  from  each  other,  and  measures  1,390  feet  long  ;  is  44  feet  wide,  allow- 
ing 3U  feet  for  the  carriage-way,  and  seven  feet  on  each  side,  which  is 
railed,  for  foot  passengera.  The  /loor  of  the  bridge  consists  of  hewn  tim- 
ber, one  foot  thick,  on  which  is  spread  four  inches  of  clay,  then  a  layer  of 
gravel  six  inches,  over  the  whole  surface,  ancf  finished  by  Muvadamizi)ig 
eight  inches  thick  ;  making  the  whole  thickness  of  the  bridge  30  inches. 
This  bridge  is  placed  lower  than  any  of  the  other  bridges,  tluit  the  timbers 
might  be  occasionally  wet  by  the  highest  tides,  which  it  is  supixjsed  will 
lend  to  their  preservation. 

The  proprietors  were  granted  a  toll,  the  same  as  the  Charles  River 
Bridge,  until  reimbursed  the  money  expended,  with  five  per  cent,  interest 
thereon,  provided  that  jx;riod  did  not  extend  beyond  the  term  of  six  years 
from  the  first  opening  of  the  bridge;  at  which  time  (or  sootier  if  the  re- 
iuibursement  by  the  receipt  of  tolls  should  permit)  the  bridge  was  to  re- 
vert to  the  Slate  in  good  repair.  By  tlie  act  of  incorporation  the  proprie- 
tors were  required  to  pay  one  half  the  sum  allowed  Harvard  College, 
annvially,  from  the  proprietors  of  Charles  River  Bridge.  This  bridge  was 
declared  fiee  INlarch  2,  1S36,  with  a  surplus  fund  on  hand,  accruing  from 
tolls,  of  $  37,437,  afier  paying  all  expenses  of  erecting  the  bridge,  and 
keeping  the  same  in  repair ;  since  which,  the  interest  of  the  fund  has  kept 
the  bridge  in  repair  and  paid  expenses. 

AVINNISIMIMET  FERRY. 

This  ferry,  which  lias  l)ecome  an  iin|)ortant  avenue  to  the  city,  is  be- 
tween ihe  northerly  end  of  Hanover  street  and  Ciielsea,  and  is  one  nnleand 
three  eighths  in  length.  It  is  the  oldt-^t  ferry  in  New  England,  and  is  be- 
lieved to  lie  the  earliest  t.^iablishcd  in  the  United  Slates.  Its  name  is  do- 
rived  from  the  Indian  nuuic  of  Chelsea. 

There  are  five  steam  ferry  b<.)als,  for  llie  iransportailon  of  passengers, 
liorses  and  carriages.  Some  one  of  these  leaves  each  side  every  ten  or  fif- 
teen minutes  from  sunrise  to  11  o'clock  at  night. 
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VIII.  KAST  BOSTON  FERRY 
Is  a  short  ferry  between  Nurlli  and  Eus^t  Boston,  eslablislied  by  a  li- 
cense from  the  Ciiy  Govenunent  in  1S35,  anil  is  owned  by  an  incorporated 
company.  There  are  lliree  larize  citeanibuats,  two  of  which  are  cont^lanlly 
plying  from  daylight  until  12  at  night,  every  day  in  the  year.  Tolls:  — 
For  foot  passengers,  2  cents  each  way  ;  yearly  ticket  for  a  family  consist- 
ing of  two  persons,  $3. 


BOSTON  HARBOR. 

The  Harbor  extends  from  Nanlaskei  to  the  city,  and  spreads  from  Chel- 
sea and  Nahant  to  Hingham,  containing  about  75  square  miles.  It  is  be- 
spangled with  upwards  of  5^  islands  or  rocks,  and  receives  the  waters 
from  the  IMystic,  Charles,  Neponset,  and  INIanatticut  Rivers,  with  ^everal 
other  smaller  streams.  The  most  noted  islands  are  Governor's  Island  and 
Ciistle  Island,  both  of  which  are  fortified:  the  former  is  now  called  Fort 
Warren,  the  latter  Fort  Independence.  They  lie  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
easterly  from  the  city,  dividing  the  inner  from  the  iuiti;i  harbor,  about  one 
mile  distant  from  each  other,  and  the  only  channt.l  ftr  large  ships  passes 
between  them.  Belle  Isle  and  East  Boston  lie  to  the  northeast  of  the 
city  on  the  Chelsea  coast,  which,  together  with  most  of  the  islands  in  the 
harbor,  come  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city.  Deer  Island,  about  five 
mile  east,  and  Long  Island,  about  five  and  a  lialf  east  by  south,  command 
the  outer  harlH.)r.  Thompson  and  Sj)ectacle  Islands  lie  southeasterly  to- 
wards Siuantum,  and  within  the  parallel  of  Long  Island.  Rainsford,  or 
Hospital  Islaiul,  is  about  one  mile  southeasterly  from  Long  Island.  Gallop, 
George,  and  Lovcl's  Islands,  lie  cast  by  south,  from  seven  to  eight  miles 
from  Boston,  and  between  Broad  Sound  and  Nantasket  Road.  Pethick's 
Island  lies  south  of  Nantasket  Road,  or  Hingham  Bay,  The  Lighthouse 
Island,  on  which  the  Lighthouse  stands,  lies  south  G9  ileg.  east,  Sj  miles. 
The  Brewslers,  Calf  Island,  Green  Island,  «.Vc.,  lie  northerly  from  the  Light- 
house, forming  a  chain  of  islands,  rocks,  and  ledges  about  three  miles,  to 
the  Graves  Rocks,  between  which  no  ships  attemiit  to  pass.  The  \satcr  in 
this  harbor  is  of  a  siUllcient  ilepth  to  ailmit  G(X)  ships  of  the  laruvst  class 
tu  ride  at  anchor  in  hafuty  ;  whil«:  ili»;  entrance  is  so  narrow  as  scan  -  ly  ii» 
admit  two  sliips  abreast.  Bosiuii  i^  liiu.ly  .-situated  for  commerce,  ami  has 
more  shipping  than  any  other  city  in  the  United  States,  except  New  'i'urk. 
The  wharves  and  piers  arc  extensive,  —  j)rovide(l  with  spacious  stores  and 
warehouses,  with  every  convenience  for  the  safe  mooring  and  securing  of 
vessels. 

The  city  exhiliits  a  very  picturesijiie  and  beautiful  view  when  approached 
from  the  sea,  and  its  i:eni;ral  app'-;ir mce  is  much  adniired  by  strangers. 
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FAXEUIL  HALL.. 

Tlie  history  of  Fiineuil  Hall,  wliicli  has  been  very  properly  styled  the 
**Craille  of  American  Liberty/'  is  intimately  connected  with  that  of  our 
country.  The  original  buililing,  commenced  in  1740,  waa  the  noble  gift  of 
Feier  Faneuil,  Kiii-,  to  the  town  of  Boston,  for  a  town  hall  and  market 
place.  The  inside  woodwork  and  roof  of  this  buildin;^  were  destroyed  by 
fire  on  the  KUh  of  Jajiuary,  1701.  It  was  again  repaired  in  1763,  with 
some  slight  alteratii)Ji  in  ihe  work,  but  the  size  of  the  builtling  remained 
the  same,  two  stories  high  and  lUO  feet  by  40.  The  enlargement,  by  which 
it  was  exieuded  )ii  w  idtli  to  60  feel,  and  a  third  story  added,  was  proposed 
by  the  selectmen  in  i\Iay,  ISUo,  and  completed  in  the  course  of  the  year. 
The  building  has  a  cujn<la,  from  which  there  is  a  line  view  of  the  liarbor. 
rhe  great  hall  is  76  feet  square,  and  28  feel  high,  with  galleries  of  three 
Sides  U|)on  Doric  columns;  the  ceiling  is  supported  hy  two  ranges  of  Ionic 
Ci'hunns  ;  the  walls  enriched  with  pdasters  and  the  windows  with  archi- 
traves, iV:c.  Platforms  under  and  in  the  galleries  rise  amphilhealrically 
lo  accommodate  spectators,  and  from  trials  already  made  on  various  occa- 
sions of  pulilic  interest,  it  appears  favorable  for  sight  and  sound. 

The  west  end  is  decorated  by  an  original  full  length  |)ainling  of  Waah- 
iiiglon,  by  Stuart,  presented  by  Sanuiel  I'arkman,  Es<].,  and  another  painl- 
i:ig  of  the  same  size,  by  Col.  Hefiry  Sargent,  representing  Peter  Faneuil, 
Esij. ,  in  full  length,  copied  from  an  original  of  smaller  size. 

Above  the  great  hall  is  another  78  feel  long  and  30  wide,  devoted  lo  the 
e.\erci.se  of  tlie  diderenl  military  corps  of  the  city,  with  a  number  of 
apartments  on  each  side  for  depositing  the  arms  and  military  etiuipmenls, 
where  those  of  the  several  Independent  Companies  are  arranged  and  kept 
in  |H;rfeci  order.  The  building  also  contains  convenient  oflices  for  Ihe 
Overseers  of  the  Poor,  Assessors,  ice. 

During  the  aunuDerof  1327,  the  city  government  thoroughly  repaired 
Ihe  building  and  divided  the  lower  story,  which  had  formerly  been  used 
for  a  market,  into  eiglu  elegant  and  convenient  stores,  which  give  to  the 
city  upwards  of  8  4,000  per  annum.  The  building  was  at  the  same  lime 
painted  a  light  Portland  stone  color. 

In  the  annals  of  the  American  Continent,  there  Is  no  one  place,  more 
distinguished  for  powerful  elofpience,  liian  Faneuil  Hall.  That  flame 
which  rouscd  a  dejiressed  people  from  want  and  degradation,  arose  from 
the  altar  of  Liberty  in  Faneuil  Hall.  The  language  which  made  a  mon- 
arch tremble  upon  his  throne  for  the  safely  of  his  colonies,  and  which  in- 
spired New  England  with  confidence  in  a  cause,  both  arduous  and  bold, 
unprepared  and  unasoiiled,  against  a  royal  bulwark  of  hereilitary  authori- 
ty, had  its  origin  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Those  maxims  of  {>olitical  truth  winch 
have  extended  an  inlluence  over  ihe  habitable  globe,  and  have  given  rise 
to  new  republics  where  despotism  once  held  a  court,  glutted  with  ihe 
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blood  ilial  would  be  free,  were  Cusi  promul^'alod  in  Faneuil  Hall.  Tyran-  j 
ny.  wiih  all  iis  codcoiiiitaut  evils,  was  first  exposed,  and  ihe  great  ma-  | 
cliiiie  of  human  wisiloni,  which  wa^  to  einancipale  man  from  the  rapacious 
jaws  of  the  British  lion,  was  put  in  active  operation  in  Faneuil  Hall. 
The  story  of  our  country's  future  greatness,  her  power,  her  learning,  her 
n:agnilude,  her  final  independence,  \v:is  luld  prophetically  in  the  same  im- 
mortal forum. 


FAXEUIL.  HALL.  MARKET. 

Faneuil  Hall  Market  is  situated  at  the  east  end  of  Faneuil  Hall,  between 
two  aireois  called  North  and  S*)uth  INfarkot  Streets,  having  two  streets 
passing  al  right  angles  at  iho  ea^it  and  west  fronts,  the  one  being  76  feel, 
I  and  the  other  at  the  east  end,  Co  feet  wide.   North  IMarket  street  is  Go  feel 
j  wide,  the  South  U>2  feet,  each  street  having  a  range  of  stores  four  stories 
j  higli  with  granite  fronts;  the  range  of  stores  on  the  north  side  52()  feet, 
anil  r>o  feet  deep;  on  ihe  south  o30  feel,. ami  Co  fiei  deep  ;  (an  arched  ave- 
nue in  centre  of  each  range,  five  feet  wide,  conununicaiing  with  the  ad- 
jounng  streets;)  ihe  facade  of  which  is  composed  of  piers,  lintel,  and 
I  arched  windows  on  the  second  story.    The  roofs  are  slated,  and  the  cellars 
water-pruof    The  height  and  furin  of  the  stores  were  regulated  by  the 
condiliond  of  sale.    The  purchaser  was  required  to  erect,  within  a  limited 
I  lime,  a  brick  store  with  hanmiered  stone  front,  (granite  piers)  in  strict 

conformity  wiih  a  plan  drawn  by  I\Tr.  Alexander  Parris. 

The  first  operation  fur  locating  and  building  this  spacious  and  superb 
market  house  conuTienced  on  the  'iOih  of  August,  1324,  by  slaking  out  the 
ground  for  the  same,  and  for  the  North  IMarket  street;  the  old  buildings 
standing  on  the  preuiises  having  been  previously  purcha.^>cd  by  the  city, 
but  not  removed. 

Shortly  after  the  razing  of  these  buildings,  the  filling  u[)  of  the  docka, 
and  other  work,  necessary  for  clearing  the  wide  area,  and  preparing  for 
laying  the  corner-stone  of  the  structure,  were  simullaneou.sly  entered  upon, 
and  carried  through,  to  the  raising  of  the  splendid  donie,  withtjut  the  in- 
tervention, we  believe,  of  a  single  accident,  or  occurrence  alfecling  hu- 
man life. 

The  corner  slone  of  this  building  was  laid  with  much  ceremony.  The 
plate  deposited  beneath  it  bears  llie  names  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and 
Common  Council,  Building  Connniilee  and  principal  Architect,  besides 
the  following  inscription:  —  '-Faneuil  flail  IMarket,  established  by  the 
city  of  Boston.  This  stone  was  laid  April  27,  Anno  Domini  IMdcccxxv. 
In  the  forty-ninth  year  of  American  Independence,  and  in  the  third  of  the 
incorporation  of  the  city.  John  (iuincy  Ailams,  President  of  the  United 
States.    ISIarcus  Morion,  Lt.  Governor  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the 
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ComiiiouwQallh  of  Massac liuieU.s.  The  |)0|)ulaiioa  of  ihe  city  ealinialed 
at  50,000;  thai  of  llie  United  States  11,000,000." 

In  length  it  is  5S5  feet  9  inches,  in  width  50  feet,  wholly  built  of  gran- 
ite, having  a  center  building  74^^  by  55  feet,  projecting  2^  feet  in  the  north 
and  south  fronts.  From  the  centre  buildings  are  wings  on  each  side,  173 
by  500  feet,  the  wing  continues  from  a  projection  of  G  inches,  4G  feet  3 
inches,  and  51  feet  in  width,  on  each  facade  of  which  are  5  antaes,  pro- 
jecting 6  inches,  finishing  with  a  portico  al  each  end  of  the  building, 
projecting  11  feet  7^  inches.  The  porticos  consist  of  4  columns,  3^  feet 
diameter  at  base,  and  2  feel  10  inche.-'  at  neck,  each  shaft  in  one  piece,  20 
feet  9  inches  long,  with  a  capital  >.'f  ibe  lirccian  D.iric.  Tnc  coh.nuia  tiup- 
port  a  pediment,  the  tympanum  of  which  has  a  circular  wmdow  for  ven- 
tilation. The  wings  are  of  two  stories,  the  lower  one  M  feet,  the  upper 
11^  feel,  the  lower  windows  have  circular  heads.  The  building  is  finished 
wilh  a  Grecian  cornice  IG  inches  in  de{)ih,  and  2)  inches  projection, 
worked  in  granite.  The  roof  is  slated,  and  gutters  copper.  The  height  of 
the  wings  fruin  the  si^lcwalk  to  the  top  of  the  cornice  is  31  feel. 

The  facade  of  the  cenlre  building,  up  lo  the  uniler  side  of  the  second 
story  wiiulows,  is  comiH.>«>cd  of  five  recesses  of  piers  and  arches  of  grooved 
ashler,  on  Ihe  lop  of  which  are  again  formed  recesses  by  antaes,  support- 
ing a  frieze  and  cornice,  similar  lo  the  wing  building  ;  in  each  recess  is  a 
circular  headed  window,  lije  centre  a  Venetian  ;  on  the  top  of  the  cornice 
is  a  blocking  course,  and  an  octagon  attic,  G  feel  high,  with  two  elliptical 
savvlells,  surmounted  by  a  dome  covered  with  copper,  and  crowned  by  a 
lantern  light.  At  each  angle  on  top  of  the  centre  building  is  a  pedestal, 
in  which  are  placed  the  necessary  flues. 

The  whole  edifice  is  supported  by  a  base  of  Quincy  blue  granite,  2  feet 
10  inches  high,  with  arched  windows  and  doors,  communicating  with  the 
cellars. 

The  building  is  approached  by  G  steps  of  easy  ascent;  each  wing  has  6 
doors.  The  centre  building  in  the  north  and  south  front,  a  pair  of  folding 
doors,  enter  a  passage  10  feet  wide,  paved  with  brick,  laid  on  ground  arch- 
es; ihc  wings  have  aliO  a  passage  way  of  smaller  di/ncnsions  lo  corres- 
pond. 

The  principal  entrances  are  from  the  east  and  west  porticos,  which  com- 
municate wilh  the  corridor,  512  feel  long,  12  feel  wide,  with  entablatures, 
finished  wilh  a  cove  ceiling.  The  interior  is  divided  into  12S  stalls,  and 
occupied  as  follows,  viz :  M  for  mutton,  lamb,  veal  and  poultry  ;  2  for 
I)oultry  and  venison;  19  for  pork,  lamb,  butter  and  poultry;  45  for  beef; 
4  for  butler  and  cheese  ;  19  for  vegetables ;  and  20  for  lish. 

On  the  south  front  are  four  d(»orways  opening  to  staircases,  leading  lo 
the  second  story,  in  the  cenlre  of  which  is  a  hall,  70  by  50  feel,  having  a 
dome,  springing  from  four  .segmental  arches,  ornamented  wilh  panels  and 
ro.ielies,  iuihe  crown  of  which  is  an  elliptical  opening,  14  by  12  feel. 
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THE  GRAND  JUNCTION  RAILROAD. 

It  is  the  design  of  tiiis  corporation  to  establish  an  extensive  freight  de- 
■  px)t,  at  East  Boston,  adjoining  the  Eastern  Railroad  and  British  Steam- 

ship Depots,  on  the  deepest  and  best  sheltered  part  of  Boston  harbor,  fur 
the  accommodation  of,  and  forming  a  junction  with,  the  several  railroadu 
terminating  in  Boston.  The  area  of  this  depot  is  about  thirty-five  acres; 
and,  united  w  ith  the  Eastern,  whicli  it  adjoins,  makes  one  grand  freight  de- 
I  pot,  for  the  shipping  interest,  of  fifty  acres ;  extending  from  the  Ferry 

[  wharf,  southerly,  on  Marginal  street,  2,150  feet,  and  westerly,  1,KX)  feci, 

i  to  the  Commissioners'  Line,  in  the  harbor-channel.    It  is  more  particular- 

'  ly  designed,  however,  for  the  great  Northern  line  of  roads  now  built  and 

in  progress  of  construction  through  the  principal  manufacturing  districts 
of  this  State,  and  thence  through  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont  into  both 
Canadas,  and  reaching  Northern  New  York  at  Ogdensburgh,  on  the  St. 
Lawrence,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Oswegatchie,  connecting  Boston  by  the 
shortest  and  most  expeditious  route  with  the  great  West,  By  the  estab- 
lishment of  this  depot,  the  carrying  trade  of  the  Canadas  will  be  secured 
I  to  the  United  States,  and  more  especially  to  Boston. 

Samuel  S.  Lewis,  Esq,.,  is  the  projector  of  this  enterprise,  and  we  are 
glad  to  observe  that  some  of  our  most  intelligent  and  energetic  citizens  are 
associated  with  him  in  carrying  it  out. 

The  Railroad  connecting  the  Depot  lands  at  East  Boston  with  the  East- 
ern, Boston  and  Maine,  and  Lowell  and  Fitchburg  roads,  is  nearly  graded, 
and  will  be  completed  and  in  operation  in  the  summer  of  185L 
The  charter  of  this  company  allows  any  other  railroad  corporation  to 
!  establish  depots  on  their  premises,  and  authorizes  such  railroad  corpora- 

tions as  may  establish  depots  there,  to  hold  lands  necessary  therefor,  in  fee 
simple,  or  otherwise.  Boston,  from  its  favorable  position,  being  nearer 
than  New  York  to  the  Upper  and  Lower  British  Provinces,  and  also 
to  Europe  by  sailing  vessels,  from  four  to  seven  days,  and  by  steam,  from 
one  and  a  half  to  two  days,  is  destined  to  become  a  great  export  city, 
when  her  railroads  now  in  progress  of  construction  shall  have  reached  the 
Canadas,  the  Lakes,  and  the  great  West,  afiTording  facilities  to  bring  to  her 
port  for  shipment  the  vast  products  of  the  West.  The  road  is  now  com- 
pleted to  Ogdensburgh,  and  the  advantages  of  Boston  as  a  shipping  port 
will  be  more  fully  developed,  and  will  be  found  equal  to  any  in  the  Union. 
It  is  also  predicted  that  by  our  railroad  connections,  commencing  at  the  de- 
pot of  this  Company,  on  the  deepest  water  in  the  harbor,  extending  and 
communicating  with  both  the  Canadas  by  the  shortest  and  most  expedi- 
tious route,  Boston  will  also  become  the  port  of  entry  for  the  Canadas,  and 
that  goods  arriving  here  in  the  steamships,  after  a  passsage  of  twelve  to 
thirteen  days,  may  be  delivered  in  Montreal  ar|d  Upper  Canada  within 
fifteen  days  of  their  shipment  in  Liverpool,  and  chargeable  with  no  other 
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expenses  lhaa  freiglit  on  shipboard  and  railroad  ;  thus  jjlacing  the  Canada 
importer,  by  iho  way  of  Boston,  on  an  ctiual  footin!,'  as  to  time  (and  with 
but  trilling  additional  exjicnse)  with  the  New  York  importer  via  Boston. 

"  Tlie  objects  of  this  Coini)any,  Ihougli  somevvliat  various,  are  all  and 
eminently  desig-ned  to  promote  the  trade  and  commerce  of  iho  city  ;  to  fa- 
cilitate the  operations  of  commerce  with  the  interior  trade  of  the  country  ; 
to  aid  in  distributing  the  productions  of  other  countries,  and  in  the  export 
trade  of  our  own.  By  the  use  of  our  wharves  and  railroad,  the  cars  for 
the  interior  are  brought  into  immediate  connection  with  vessels  from  every 
port,  and  the  freight  of  the  sliip  may  be  e  xchanged  for  that  of  the  cars 
without  any  other  agency  than  that  atiorded  by  the  accommodations  of  this 
Company.  A  ship  from  England  may  urdoad  her  cargo  of  merchandise 
to  go  to  Canada,  on  one  train  of  cars,  and  receive  her  cargo  of  flour  for  the 
return  voyage  from  the  next.  Or,  by  our  warehouses,  the  same  cargo  of 
merchandise,  or  the  same  freight  of  Hour,  may  be  placed  in  store  or  bond 
until  required,  and  it  will  be  seen  tliat  whatever  the  conmiodity,  wherever 
it  came  from,  or  where  designed  to  be  sent,  the  saving  of  expense  in  the 
facilities  aiTorded  by  this  Company  would  equal  a  large  part  of  the  cost  of 
conveying  it  to  the  interior  from  the  ship,  or  to  the  ship  from  the  interior.- 

*'The  geographical  relations  of  the  city  of  Boston,  being  almost  an 
island,  are  peculiar.  Although  the  extent  of  the  city  proper,  at  the  pres- 
ent lime,  id  estimated  to  be  nearly  double  its  original  size,  its  capacity  is 
all  improved;  dwelling-houses  are  constantly  giving  room  to  stores;  and 
the  increasing  business  of  the  city  is  still  demanding  further  and  larger 
accomn)o(-latioi\a.  In  fact,  Boston  has  not  only  spread  itself  out,  as  it 
were,  in  all  directions,  but  has  actually  extended  its  limits  across  two  arms 
of  the  sea,  and,  once  a  city  of  three  lulls,  is  fast  becoming  a  city  of  three 
cities  ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  as  if  in  this  number  was  to  be  found  the 
magic  of  the  city's  greatness,  three  other  cities  have  grown  up  around  her 
by  the  same  impulse,  — all  indicative  of  the  industry,  activity,  and  enter- 
prise of  the  New  England  character." 

OFFICERS.  —  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  President;  Dexter  Brigham,  Jr.,  Treas- 
urer ;  J.  P.  Robinson,  Clerk  ;  William  L.  Dearborn,  Engineer.  Diiikct- 
ORS,  —  David  Henshaw,  Charles  Paine,  John  W.  Fenno,  Ichabod  Goodwin. 


East  Boston. — This  portion  of  the  city  was  originally  known  as  Nod- 
dle's Island.  Within  the  last  twenty  years  it  has  beconie  an  important 
part  of  Boston,  and  now  forms  with  the  islands  in  the  harbor  the  second 
ward,  with  a  population  of  O.OftO  persons.  The  Cunard  hue  of  steamers 
have  their  wharf  at  East  I>o.<!ton.  There  are  several  ship  yards  within  the 
limit.s  of  this  ward,  also  a  large  Siigar  Kefmcry.  The  Eastern  Railroad 
c  )mmnures  at  the  wharf  in  East  l^o.-ton. 
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BOSTON  ASYLUM  AND  FARM  SCHOOL,  OX 
THOMPSON'S  ISLAND. 

In  the  year  1S13,  seveiiil  gentlemen  formed  a  society  for  the  relief  and 
education  of  such  boys  as  might  be  found  destitute  of  parental  and  friendly 
superintendence. 

In  February,  1814,  an  Act  of  Incorix)ration  was  granted  tliem,  and  the 
society  was  organized,  with  the  title  of  the  Boston  Asylum  for  Indigent 
Roys.  For  many  years  it  was  located  at  the  corner  of  Salem  and  Charier 
streets,  in  the  house  formerly  occupied  by  Governor  Phips. 

On  the  9th  of  June,  1335,  the  boys,  52  in  number,  were  removed  to 
Thompson's  Island,  which  is  within  the  limits  of  the  city,  and  alwut  four 
miles  of  the  City  Hull. 

A  number  of  gentlemen  in  the  city  were  very  desirous  that  an  institution 
should  be  established  here,  to  which  children  either  already  corrupted,  or 
beyond  ixirenlal  control,  might  bo  sent  without  the  intervention  of  a  legal 
conviction  and  sentence  ;  and  in  which  such  employments  might  be  pur- 
sued by  the  children,  as  would  make  the  institution,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
a  school  of  industry.  A  plan  for  this  object  was  submitted  to  a  few  gentle- 
men, by  whom  it  waa  approved  and  matured  ;  and  a  meeting  was  held  in 
the  hall  of  the  Tremont  Dank  on  the  27th  of  January,  1832,  when  a  board 
of  directors  were  chosen.  Subscription  papers  were  opened,  and  $23,000 
were  soon  obtained.  In  the  summer  of  1833  following,  Thompson's  Island, 
containing  140  acres,  was  purchased  for  the  objects  of  the  institution;  and 
a  building  is  now  completed  there,  which,  besides  ample  accommodations 
for  ibe  orticers  of  the  establishment,  is  quite  suflicieni  for  the  charge  of 
more  than  3(X)  children.  A  suggestion  having  been  made  of  the  expedi- 
ency of  connecting  the  proposed  Farm  School  with  the  Asylum  for  Indi- 
gent Boys,  conferences  were  held  between  the  directors  of  these  Institu- 
tions ;  and  in  March,  1835,  they  were  united  under  the  style  of  the  Boston 
Asylum  and  Farm  School. 

The  objects  of  the  present  institution  are  to  rescue  from  the  ills  and  the 
temptations  of  poverty  and  neglect,  those  who  have  been  left  without  a 
parent's  care;  to  reclaim  from  moral  exposure  those  who  are  treading  the 
paths  of  danger;  and  to  otTer  to  those  whose  only  training  would  ollicr- 
wi.se  have  been  in  the  walks  of  vice,  if  not  of  crime,  the  greatest  blessing 
which  New  England  can  bestow  ujKjn  her  most  favored  sons.  On  the  Isl 
of  January,  1837,  there  were  107  boys ;  all  of  whom,  as  well  as  all  other  per- 
sons connected  with  the  establishment  on  the  island,  were  in  good  health. 
The  occupaiions  and  employments  of  the  boys  vary  with  the  season.  In 
i  spring,  summer,  and  autumn,  the  larger  boys  work  upon  the  garden  and 
farm.  The  younger  boys  have  small  gardens  of  their  own,  which  af 
ford  thern  recreation  when  released  from  school.  In  the  winter  season 
most  of  them  attftn<l  school,  where  they  are  instructed  in  the  learning  usu- 
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ally  taught  in  our  commoa  schools,  and  some  of  them  are  employed  in 
making  and  mending  clothes  and  shoes  for  the  instiiuiion.  The  winter 
evenings  are  occupied  with  the  study  of  geography  and  the  use  of  globes  ; 
botany,  and  pniclical  agriculture  ;  lecturing  on  different  subjects  ;  singing 
and  reading.  Every  boy  in  the  institution  is  required  to  be  present  during 
the  evening  exercises  if  he  is  able.  As  to  the  success  of  the  boys  in  the 
farming  operations,  Captain  Chandler,  the  superintendent,  says,  "they 
have  succeeded  far  beyond  niy  exi)ectat ions',  I  think  that  they  have  done 
more  work,  and  done  it  better,  than  the  boys  of  their  age  who  have  been 
regularly  brought  up  to  the  business  in  the  country,  generally  dp."  And 
as  to  the  comfort  and  contentedness  of  the  boys,  he  says,  "  they  are  all  conv 
fortably  clad  with  woollen  clothes,  shoes,  stockings,  and  caps,  and  appear 
to  be  as  happy  in  their  i)resent  situation,  as  boys  generally  are  under  the 
paternal  roof.  The  boys  are  well  supplied  with  books,  and  required  to 
keep  them  in  order,  —  their  library  containing  about  400  volumes  of  well- 
selected  books." 

Opportunities  are  occasionally  offered  to  the  friends  of  boys  at  the  insti- 
tution, of  visiting  them  on  the  island  in  the  summer  months.  Twelve 
have  been  indented,  principally  as  farmers.    The  present  number  is  100. 

The  annual  subscription  is  $  3  ;  for  life  membership  $25.  This  institu- 
tion bids  fair  to  become  one  of  the  most  useful  in  our  city. 
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The  islands  in  Boston  harbor  are  delightful  resorts  for  citizens  and 
strangers  during  the  hot  summer  weather.  If  there  are  natural  beauties, 
romantic  elevations,  or  silent  and  wild  retreats,  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston, 
worth  the  poet's  and  philosopher's  attention,  they  are  in  the  harbor;  but 
to  be  admired  they  must  be  seen.  These  islands  are  gradually  wearing 
away,  and  where  large  herds  of  cattle  were  pastured  sixty  years  ago,  the 
ocean  now  rolls  its  angry  billows,  and  lashes  with  an  overwhelming  surge 
the  last  remains  of  earth.  From  the  api^arance  which  the  islands  present 
at  this  period,  these  were  once  round,  or  in  other  words,  were  nearly  circu- 
lar at  the  base,  and  rose  above  the  water  like  a  dome;  but  the  northern 
blasts,  in  connection  with  the  terrible  force  of  the  tides  accompanying 
such  storms,  liave  completely  washed  away  every  one  of  them  upon  the 
north  side,  in  such  a  manner  that  they  actually  appear  like  half  an  island, 

 having  had  a  vertical  section,  and  hence  there  is  a  perpendicular  bank 

facing  the  north,  while  the  south  and  west  gradually  B\o\ye  to  the  edge.  To 
the  east,  the  tide  has  made  some  destruction,  but  it  Ijears  no  proportion  to 
the  north.  Tliis  i)eculiarily  is  observable  in  all  the  islands  which  have 
soil.  Towards  the  outer  lighthouse,  the  islands  are  almost  barren  ledges 
of  rocks,  —  having  been  washed  of  the  earth  from  time  immemorial.  It  ia 
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oa  the  norihea^stera  sides  that  the  most  dun^^er  is  to  be  apprehended. 
Thompson's  Ishmd,  lying  between  the  Castle  and  IMoon  Head,  is  secured 
by  natural  barriers,  as  the  former  receives  and  resists  the  force  of  the  lido 
before  it  reaches  Thompson's;  but  Long  Island,  althougli  defended  in  a 
measure  by  Rainsford,  Gallop,  George's,  and  Lovel's  Islands,  haa  lost  con- 
siderable soil.  Spectacle  Island,  so  called  from  its  suj^posed  resemblance 
to  a  pair  of  spectacles,  is  sifting  away  by  slow  degrees,  and  nothing  will 
prevent  it. 

GEORGE'S  ISLAND. 
This  island  is  the  key  to  the  harbor,  — commanding  the  open  sea,  afford- 
ing one  of  the  best  places  for  fortifications  of  any  among  the  number. 
There  is  an  elevation  on  the  east  and  northeast,  nearly  5U  feet  above  high- 
water-mark,  in  some  places,  with  an  easy  ascent  towards  the  south  and 
southwest  to  the  channel.  This  is  the  property  of  the  United  States. 
Fifty  thousand  dollars  have  been  expended  by  Government  for  building  a 
sea  wall  on  the  northeast.  A  trench  was  dug  at  the  foot,  below  the  low- 
water-mark,  in  whicli  the  foundation  has  been  laid.  This  was  made  of  split 
stone,  of  great  weight,  and  boiled  together  with  copper.  We  have  never 
seen  any  masonry  that  would  compare  with  it,  in  point  of  strength  and 
workmanship.  On  this  a  second  wall  has  been  erected,  efjually  formida- 
ble, on  which  the  artillery  is  to  be  mounted.  Under  the  superintendence 
of  Captain  Smith,  whose  good  judgment  has  been  exercised  from  the  begin- 
ning, we  may  expect  a  fort  in  the  outer  harbor  that  will  bid  defiance  to  all 
the  ships  of  war  that  ever  sailed. 

CASTLE  ISLAND, 
On  which  stands  Fort  Independence,  was  solecled  as  the  most  suitable 
place  for  a  fortress  for  the  defence  of  the  harbor,  as  early  as  163^3.  It  was 
ljuilt  at  first  with  mud  walls,  which  soon  fell  lo  decay,  and  was  afterwards 
rebuilt  with  pine  trees  and  earth.  In  a  sliurt  time,  this  also  bi.-canie  use- 
less, and  a  small  ciLstle  was  built  wilh  brick  walls,  and  had  three  rooms  in 
it;  a  dwelling  room,  a  lodginir  rooin  over  it,  and  a  gnn-rooni  over  lhat; 
The  erection  of  this  castle  gave  rise  to  the  present  name  of  ihe  island. 
Great  improvements  are  in  progress  here  by  the  United  Stales  Govern- 
ment. 

GOVERNORS'  ISLAND, 
Lies  abniii  one  mile  north  of  Castle  Island,  and  was  first  called  Conant'a 
Island.  It  was  demised  to  Governor  Winthrop  in  1G.J2,  and  lor  many 
years  after  wa.s  called  the  Governor's  Garden.  It  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  James  Winthrop,  E.sq.,  a  descendant  of  the  first  Governor,  excepting  a 
[)art  conveyed  by  him  to  the  United  Slates,  for  the  purpose  of  constructing 
a  fortress,  now  callcJ  Fort  Warren.  Its  situation  is  very  connnanding,  and 
in  .so)ne  respects  superior  to  Castle  l.dand. 
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NODDLE'S  ISLAND 
Was  first  occupied  by  Samuel  Maverick.  He  was  on  it  when  the  settle- 
ment of  Boston  commenced.  He  built  a  fort  in  which  he  mounted  four 
cannons,  and  afterwards  had  a  grant  of  it  from  the  General  Court.  In  1814, 
a  strong  fortress  was  built  on  this  island  by  the  citizens,  and  called  Fort 
Strong,  in  honor  of  the  Governor.  This  island  is  now  known  by  the  name 
of  East  Boston. 

POINT  SHIRLY 

Formerly  had  the  name  of  Pulling  Point.  The  name  which  it  nowbeara 
was  given  to  it  by  the  proprietors,  as  a  mark  of  re5i)ect  to  the  late  Gover- 
nor Shirly. 

DEER  ISIAND 

Is  a  delightful  island,  and  is  owned  and  leased  by  the  city.  It  was  for* 
merly  a  place  of  great  resort  in  the  summer  season  for  parties  of  pleasure. 
Here  is  a  large  and  convenient  house,  with  a  spacious  ball-room  and  other 
conveniences,  for  the  accommodation  of  visitors.  The  general  government 
for  several  years  past  have  been  building  a  sea-wall  round  it  of  a  formidable 
character.  The  first  appropriation  of  Congress  towards  the  object  was 
eighty-seven  thousand  dollars. 

lighthoust:  island, 

Was  known  for  many  years  by  the  name  of  Beacon  Island.  The  first 
lighthouse  was  erected  in  1715.  Pilots  are  established  at  this  place,  pro- 
vided with  excellent  boats,  and  a  piece  of  artillery  to  answer  signals. 

THOMPSON'S  ISLAND. 
T^is  is  a  promontory,  nearly  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  jutting  into  the  har- 
bor, opposite  Spectacle  Island.  The  Boston  Farm  School  Association  have 
purchased  this  island,  and  established  here  their  Farm  School. 

NIX'S  MATE 

Is  an  irregular,  barren,  and  rocky  base  of  an  island,  between  Gallop  and 
Long  Island  Head,  almost  entirely  concealed  at  high  water.  There  is  a 
beacon  of  split  stone  in  the  centre,  nearly  forty  feet  stiuare,  fastened  to- 
gether by  copper  bolts,  which  perfectly  secures  it  from  the  tremendous 
force  of  the  waves  in  times  of  northeasterly  gules.  To  speak  more  defi- 
nitely, the  shape  is  a  parallelogram,  the  sides  being  12  feet  high,  and  as- 
cended by  stone  steps  on  the  south  side.  On  the  top  of  this,  is  a  six-sided 
pyramid  of  wood,  20  feet  high,  with  one  window  to  the  south.  This  is  the 
conspicuous  part  of  the  l)eacon,  and  serves  as  a  prominent  warning  to  sea- 
men, to  kee{)  from  the  dangerous  shoal  on  which  it  stands.  At  low  tide, 
more  than  an  acre  of  land  is  vi.sihlc.  and  at  high  tide,  only  small  boats  can 
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sail  to  the  monument.  A  very  aged  gentleman  siatea,  tliat  he  can  remem- 
ber when  Nix'3  IMaie  waa  a  verdant  island,  on  which  a  large  number  of 
sheep  were  pastured.  Forty-five  years  ago,  although  the  soil  is  now  com- 
pletely gone,  there  was  pa.-slurage  for  50  head  of  sheep,  entirely  above  hi^'h- 
water- mark. 

Tradition  says,  that  the  master  of  a  vessel,  whose  name  was  Nix,  waa 
murdered  by  his  mate,  and  buried  on  this  island,  some  century  and  a  half 
ago.  The  male  was  executed  for  the  horrid  crime,  but  declared  he  was  in- 
nocent of  the  murder,  and  prophesied  that  the  island,  as  an  evidence  of  hia 
innocence,  would  be  entirely  washed  away.  He  was  executed  nearly  on 
the  spot  where  the  pyramid  is  erected.  The  total  disappearance  of  the 
land,  above  water,  has  led  many  to  believe  the  truth  of  his  assertion, — 
that  he  was  unjustly  i)ui  to  death.  The  circumstances  were  handed  down 
from  one  generation  to  another,  till  the  erection  of  the  beacon,  when  by 
general  consent,  among  seamen,  it  took  the  name  of  Nix's  IMate.  It  was 
the  custom  alxiut  a  century  ago  to  hang  pirates  in  chains  on  this  island,  lo 
strike  a  terror  to  sailors  as  they  come  into  port,  that  the  inlluence  might 
deter  them  from  the  commission  of  such  wickedness. 


BOSTON  IN  DISTRICTS. 

NORTH  BOhiTON. 
Boston,  like  many  other  large  cities,  has  been,  by  common  consent,  di- 
vided into  districts,  with  names  indicating  the  location  of  each.  Thus  we 
have  North  Boston,  West  Boston,  East  Boston,  South  End,  and  South  Bos- 
ton. The  first  section  eMil)raccs  the  nui  fh  end  of  the  ciiy,  or  all  that  part 
lying  north  of  Faneuil  Hall,  and  what  was  the  Canal,  or  Mill-Creek.  Thic< 
is  the  oldest  part,  and  formerly  had  the  advantage  of  the  principal  trade. 
The  streets  here  are  generally  narrow  and  crooked,  and  some  of  them  re- 
main nmch  as  they  were  when  first  constructed,  oii  the  model  of  the  old 
towns  in  England.  "The  govennnent  of  the  town,  soon  after  its  settle- 
ment, endeavored  lo  correct  some  of  their  early  errors,  yet  they  seem  to 
have  had  an  utter  aversion  to  straight  lines  or  right  angles ;  und  though 
their  moral  walk  was  upright,  they  look  little  pains  to  make  ihtjir  crooked 
highways  biraight."  This  ii reu'uiarity,  however,  was  {)arlly  occasioned 
by  the  uneven  surface  of  the  ground  when  the  city  was  first  built,  and  it  U 
by  no  means  certain  that  this  ancient  disposition  of  the  streets,  manifests 
a  want  of  taste,  or  has  materially  injured  the  apjxiarance  of  the  city.  On 
this  subject  a  writer  observes,  ''the  forms  and  turnings  of  the  streets  of 
I>ondon,  and  other  old  towns,  are  produced  by  accidetit,  without  any  origi- 
nal plan  or  design  ;  but  they  are  not  always  the  less  jjleasant  lo  the  walker 
or  8I)eclator,  iMi  lhat  account.    On  the  contrary,  had  they  been  bullion 
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!ihe  reijuUir  plan  of  fsir  Clirisioplier  Wren,  the  etVecl  might  have  been,  as  it 
id  ii\  some  new  places',  rather  unpleasing."  In  North  Boston  the  buildings 
are  mostly  old,  and  many  are  built  of  wood,  and  exhibit  the  different  styles 
i  of  architecture  used  for  a  period  of  more  llian  a  century  and  a  half.  Ex- 

\  cepl  a  portion  of  what  Wiu  formerly  the  Mill  Pond,  the  only  spot  of  land 

not  covered  by  buildings  at  present  is  on  Copps  Hill,  and  the  greater  i")art  of 
this  is  occupied  for  a  burial  ground.  From  this  hill  the  British  cannon- 
aded tlie  town  of  Charlesiown  in  177"),  during  the  memorable  battle  of 
Bunker  Hill,  when  the  village  was  principally  destroyed  by  conflagration. 
*  They  left  a  small  fort  standing  on  this  hill,  which  remained  a  favorite  re- 

,  sort  for  the  recreation  of  school  boys  till  lb07.    The  natural  situation  of 

this  section  of  the  city  gives  it  an  advantage  over  any  other  part ;  whether 
considered  as  a  place  for  comfortable  and  healthy  residence  or  its  conven- 
ience for  trade.  The  channel  of  Charles  River  runs  close  to  the  shore,  and 
has  depth  and  width  sullkient  to  accomtnodaie  ships  of  the  greatest  bur- 
den. The  spirit  for  improvement,  recently  awakened  in  North  Boston, 
shows  that  the  citizens  begin  to  appreciate  its  advantages. 

WEST  BOSTON. 
This  part  of  the  city  lies  between  the  Common  and  Canal  street,  west  of 
Hanover  and  Tremont  streets,  and  has  been  recently  built.  The  buildings 
are  principally  of  brick,  erected  in  a  handsome  style,  and  are  mostly  used 
as  dwellings.  The  State-House,  Hospital,  National  Theatre,  Court-House, 
and  Jail,  aro  located  in  this  section. 

SOUTH  END. 

The  South  End  comprises  all  the  peninsula  south  of  Summer  and  Win- 
ter streets,  and  extends  to  Roxbury.  About  one  fourth  of  the  buildings  in 
this  section  are  of  wood.  Those  that  have  been  most  recently  erected  are 
of  brick  and  granite,  exhibiting  an  improve^  style  of  architecture.  The 
buildings  here,  also,  are  generally  occupied  for  dwellings,  except  the  lower 
stories  of  those  on  Washington  street. 

SOUTH  BOSTON. 
South  Boston  is  that  section  of  the  city  which  is  separated  from  the  pen- 
insula, or  the  ancient  town,  by  an  arm  of  the  harbor  reaching  to  Rox- 
bury.   It  contains  about  GCO  acres,  and,  except  East  Boston,  is  the  newest 
and  most  unsettled  part  o  the  city.    Within  a  few  years  the  fx^pulation 
has  increased  rapiilly,  and  a  considerable  number  of  buildings  has  been 
erected,  principally  of  brick.    This  one    was  a  part  of  Eorchester,  and 
embraces  the  hills  formerly  known  as  Dorchester  Heights,  so  famed  in  the 
aruials  of  ll»e  American  Revolution.    There  are  two  free  bridges  that  con- 
nect this  with  the  older  part  of  the  city  ;  —  one  is  at  the  South  End  near 
I  the  commencement  of  the  Neck;  the  other  leads  froni  Wind-Mill  Point, 
I  ar.d  wa-f  built  in  l^"-iS.    There  is  one  b.mk  located  here. 
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EAST  BOSTON. 

This  is  an  island,  formerly  known  as  IMaverick's,  Noddle's,  and  Wil- 
liams' Island.  In  1S14,  the  citizens  of  Boston  erected  a  fort  on  its  eastern 
extremity,  which  w;is  called  Fort  Strong.  In  1S30,  some  e\i\\i  or  ten  of 
our  most  enterprising  capitalists,  purchased  this  island  and  commenced 
laying  it  out  into  streets  and  lots,  with  a  view  of  making  it  an  important 
part  of  the  city. 

Among  the  important  improvements  in  that  portion  of  the  city  termetl 
East  Boston,  we  enumerate  I.  The  introduction  of  the  Cochituate  water 
by  the  city  of  Boston.  II.  The  construction  of  the  Grand  Junction  Rail- 
road, now  near  its  completion.  III.  The  construction  of  the  sea-wall 
across  the  Basin,  thus  reclaiming  a  large  quantity  of  low  lands  which  were 
hitherto  partially  covered  by  the  tide- waters.  These  lands  consist  of  marsh 
and  flats  to  the  extent  of  alwut  ninety-five  acres,  lying  L)ctween  Westwood 
Island  and  the  Eastern  Railroad. 

The  population  of  E;isi  Boston  at  this  time  amounts  to  10,500,  exclusive 
of  a  great  number  of  mechanics  and  laborers  who  here  find  employment, 
but  whose  families  reside  elsewhere.  The  number  of  births  during  the 
year  was  403,  the  number  of  families  resident  in  East  Boston  on  the  Isl 
of  April,  1S5I,  wiis  2,032,  the  number  of  houses  1,291,  of  which  42  were 
erected  in  1850.  There  was  also  erected  a  fine  block  of  brick  warehouses 
by  the  East  Boston  Wharf  Comi)any  on  Lewis  street,  at  a  cost  of  $35,000, 
sixteen  wooden  buildings  for  workshops  and  other  purposes,  and  one 
church,  (now  being  completed,)  making  a  total  of  1,615  buildings. 

The  religious  advantages  of  East  Boston  are  sufficiently  varied  and  ex- 
tensive to  suit  all  shades  of  opinion.  Seven  different  denominations  main- 
tain the  preaching  of  the  Gospel,  viz:  —  Orthodox,  Baptist,  IMetliodisl, 
Catholic,  Universalist,  Unitarian,  and  Episcopal.  Five  of  these  societies 
have  commodious  church  edifices,  the  others  worship  in  large  and  conven- 
ient halls;  together,  they  furnish  accommodations  for  seating  3,750  per- 
sons. The  educational  advantages  of  East  Bo.ston  are  most  ample.  There 
are  two  Grammar  Schools  with  20  teachers,  and  an  attendance  of  1,033 
scholars;  and  19  Primary  Schools  with  19  teachers  and  an  attendance  of 
about  1,042  scholars.  Be-sides  the  al>ove  Pul>lic  Schools,  2  Private  Schools 
are  sustained  on  the  Island.  We  have  also  a  Library  Association,  which 
was  established  in  1819,  and  which  now  has  a  library  of  over  700  vohunes. 
Able  and  valuable  lectures  are  given  before  this  Association  during  the 
winter  months. 

A  Benevolent  Society  for  the  relief  of  the  destitute  is  also  sustained  by 
our  citizens.  A  Savings  Bank  and  a  Fire  Insurance  Company  are  also  lo- 
cated in  East  Boston. 

The  following  summary  of  statistics  will  exhibit  the  amount  of  capital 


invested  in  maiiufacluring  ajid  mechanical  business  in  East  Boston,  the 
number  of  hands  employed,  and  ilie  amount  of  annual  products. 


Business. 

Capital. 

No.  of 

Annual 

hands. 

product. 

Manufacturing  and  Mechanics, 

$  1,858,000 

1,192 

3,7G9,91G 

Ship  Building, 

71,000 

295 

651.300 

Lumber,  Wood,  Coal,  tfcc, 

45,000 

332,000 

Teaming,  Trucking,  «tc.. 

32  OX) 

275 

140,000 

Curing  and  Packing  Fish, 

49,000 

23 

133,500 

$  2,U5G,UK) 

1,7S5 

5,231,716 

Sieam  power  is  used  in  20  of  the  eslablishmenta  mentioned  in  the  table, 
and  ihree  others  are  making  preparations  to  use  it.  At  the  different  ship- 
yards there  were  built  the  jxist  year  14  ships  and  barks,  making  an  aggre- 
gate tonnage  of  14,035  tons.  During  the  first  six  months  of  1851,  the  ships 
launched  or  now  on  the  stocks,  include  10,895  tons. 

E.ist  Boston,  with  its  superior  location  for  commercial  and  manufactur- 
ing pui'pcises,  will  doubtless  soon  double  it.s  present  population.  It  has  a 
water  frontage  of  17,000  feet  on  the  deep  water  of  the  harbor  as  well 
adapted  and  better  protected  for  commerce  than  wharves  in  the  city  prop- 
er. This  ha3  been  fully  proved  by  the  late  severe  gale ;  while  wharves  in 
the  other  pans  of  the  harbor  and  shipi)ing  received  great  damage,  none, 
comparatively  apeaking,  was  sustained  at  the  wharves  at  East  Boblon. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  with  its  large  and  commodious  shipping 
depot  is  nearly  completed.  Tliis  road  will  unite  East  Boston  with  all  the 
principal  roada  from  the  city,  thus  aflording  an  unbroken  chain  of  railroad 
communication  from  the  deep  water  wharves  in  this  section  of  the  city 
through  the  great  rnaiaifaciuring  districts  of  New  England  to  the  Canadaa, 
the  lakes,  and  the  great  West,  greatly  to  the  advantage  of  the  commerce 
of  Boston,  by  bringing  to  and  taking  from  the  ships  and  warehouses  all 
merchandise  intended  for  the  interior,  and  products  and  manufactures  des- 
lineil  f'jr  siiipnient,  free  from  expense  of  transhipment. 

The  East  Boston  Company  are  now  al>out  clo.sing  contracts  for  building 
a  block  of  fire-proof  granite  warehouses  ujwn  their  depot  grounds. 

It  is  confidently  ex[)ected  that  a  large  shipping  business  will  soon  be 
commenced  at  ihebc  dejjots,  greatly  to  the  udvajiiace  of  Ivist  Boston. 

The  Grand  Junction  Railroad  can  extend  ii.i  tracks  whciiever  the  public 
convenience  shall  rec^uirc  it,  around  '^iJMJO  feet  frontage  of  the  deep  water 
in  Boston  liarbor,  the  whole  front  of  Chtlsca  and  East  Boston,  from  the 
lrt'»'.  bridu'e  in  Chelsea  Creek  to  JetVries  I'oiiit. 

The  great  railroad  sy.iiem  of  New  England,  radiating  from  Boston  in 
all  ilircciions,  is  nearly  couipleied.  There  are  now  finished  and  in  oper- 
ation, three  xrreal  line>-  of  roail  from  Boston  to  the  Canadaa  and  Great 
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West,  and  two  other  lines  are  pariially  finished.  The  lines  completed  and 
in  operatioa  are  the  Western,  the  Southern,  and  the  Northern  routes, 
through  New  Hampshire  and  Vermont.  The  lines  partially  completed,  aro 
the  Passumpsic  and  Troy.  When  all  these  five  great  lines  are  in  full  oper- 
ation, reaching  the  Canadas  and  Great  West  at  dirterent  points,  Boston  will 
realize  the  full  l>enefit  of  her  magnificent  enterprise  and  enormous  expen- 
ditures in  perfecting  this  great  work,  which  must  prove  so  advaniageoua 
to  both  her  local  and  commercial  burliness.  Tlie  eligibility  of  her  location 
as  a  shipping  port  for  the  Canadas,  and  an  exix)rl  city  for  the  West,  will  be 
seen  by  the  following  statement  of  distances,  as  compared  with  New 
York. 

To  Boston.  To  New  York. 

From  Lirerpool,  ria  Halifax  2,876  miles.  3,093  miles. 

"       direct  2,856    "  3,073  " 

From  Halifax  308    "  580  " 

From  INIonireal  341    "  398  " 

The  diflerence  between  Liverpool  and  Montreal,  in  favor  of  Boston  over 
New  York,  is  271  miles. 

The  import  and  export  business  of  the  lake  harbors  in  1851,  m*ay  be  set 
down  as  equal  to  $200,000,000,  exclusive  of  the  trade  of  the  Canadas.  Col- 
onel Abert  of  the  United  States  Topographical  Engineers  Corps  esiimatea 
the  annual  increase  of  the  lake  business  at  17^  per  cent. ;  at  that  rale  the 
business  will  double  in  less  than  every  six  years. 

The  aggregate  of  exports  from  Canada  West  in  1848,  was  S  10,000,000, 
and  the  late  Secretary  Walker,  eaya  the  trade  with  the  Canadas,  under 
free  trade  regulations,  would  amount  to  $^10, 000, 000,  annually. 

The  commerce  of  the  Canada:?,  after  our  railroads  are  completed,  is 
doubtless  to  be  carried  on  through  the  United  States,  under  recent  acts  of 
Congress  designed  for  this  purpose,  allowing  goods  and  merchandise  in 
trajisitu  to  pass  through  the  country  free  of  duty.  The  advantages  of  Bos- 
ton in  the  competition  for  this  trade  are  so  manifest  that  their  importance 
will  be  readily  appreciated.  Cargoes  from  Liverpool,  in  sailing  vessels 
from  the  Canadas,  may  be  delivered,  via  Boston,  in  thirty  days,  and  twelve 
days  by  steamships,  and  subject  only  to  the  freight  on  shipboard  and  rail- 
road ;  and  the  productions  of  the  Canadas  and  Great  West,  may  be  shipped 
by  the  way  of  Boston  at  the  same  ex{)ense,  and  free  from  all  charges  of 
transhipment.  Sec.  A  fair  pro[X)riion  of  this  imme7ise  business  will  here- 
after flow  over  our  several  lines  of  railroad  to  the  deep  water  wharves  in 
Boston  Harbor,  for  shipment. 
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THEATRES  IN  BOSTON. 

I'he  Theatres  of  Boston  are  limited  ii\  number,  and  rather  ordinary  in 
appearance.  They  are  as  follows:  — I.  The  National  Theatre,  corner  of 
Portland  and  Travers  streets.  2.  The  Boston  Theatre,  formerly  known  as 
the  Odeon,  in  Federal  street.  3.  The  Howard  Athenaum,  in  Howard 
street.  The  Museum,  in  Tremont  street,  is  also  open  for  theatrical  per- 
formances. 


THE  NATIONAL  THEATRE. 


This  theatre,  planned  and  erected  by  IMr.  William  Washburn,  is  120  by 
75  feet,  e.xclusive  of  the  saloons,  refre.shment-rooms,  &c.,  which  are  con- 
tained in  an  adjoiniiig  building,  20  by  60  feet,  fronting  on  Travers  street, 
and  cnnununicating  with  the  lobbiea.  The  leading  architectural  features 
are  Doric,  pres^uing  broatl  pilasters  with  slight  projections  on  the  front, 
which  support  au  unbroken  entablature  and  a  pediment,  18  feet  high  at 
each  end.  The  roof  is  covered  with  slate  and  zinc,  and  is  surmounted  by 
an  octagonal  lantern,  12  feet  in  diameter  and  IS  feel  high,  having  a  win- 
dow on  each  of  its  sides.  The  structure  is  covered  on  the  exterior  walls 
with  cement,  in  imitation  of  granite,  which  gives  an  uniform  and  beauti- 
ful appearance.  The  interior  comprises  a  pit  with  500  seals,  three  tiers  of 
boxes,  Willi  335  seats  each,  and  a  gallery  with  200  scats.  The  saloons,  lob- 
bies, refreshment-rooms,  !cz.,  are  spacious,  convenient,  and  well  ventilated 
by  large  window-s  on  the  two  streets,  and  in  rear.  The  boxes  have  five 
rows  of  seats  each,  and  are  accessible  from  both  streets,  affording,  in  case 
of  fire  or  other  cause  of  alarm,  ready  egress  from  the  house.  The  main 
roof  is  supjxirted  by  18  hard-pine  pillars,  36  feet  high  and  10  inches  square^ 
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which  also  supp^^ri  a  portion  of  the  boxes,  and  divide  them  from  the  lob- 
;  bies.    The  remaining  boxes  are  supported  by  two  octagonal  pillars  of  the 
'  same  material,  9  inches  in  diameter.    The  main  ceiling  is  a  single  arch,  of 
55  feet  span,  rising  within  9  feoi  of  the  ridge.    The  gallery  is  entirely 
above  the  level  cornice  of  the  building,  having  an  arched  ceiling  which 
rises  five  feet  higher  than  the  main  ceiling,  and  is  ventilated  by  a  large 
round  window  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  tympanum.    The  procenium 
presents  an  oix;ning  40  feel  wide  and  33  feet  high.    It  is  connx)sed  of  pi- 
I  lasicrs,  having  ornamented  capitals  and  bases,  which  support  a  beautifully 
enriched  arch,  crowned  with  the  American  eagle.    The  depth  of  the  j»lage 
is  Gl  feet.    The  circle  of  l)oxes  is  so  arranged,  that  in  every  part  of  the 
house  a  full  view  is  had  of  the  stage.     The  decorations  are  in  good 
taste.    The  lower  tier  of  boxes  is  adorned  with  paintings  of  the  battles  of 
j  the  United  Slates  Navy  ;  the  second  tier  bears  the  arms  of  the  Slates,  and 
j  the  upper  parts  have  appropriate  scenes  from  the  Iliads. 

The  prices  of  tickets  are  for  boxes,  $1  ;  dress  circle,  50  cents;  family 
circle  and  pit,  25  cents  ;  gallery,  12^  cents. 


THE  BOSTON  THEATRE 

Is  situated  on  the  comer  of  Federal  and  Franklin  streets.    This  build- 
ing, when  first  erected,  was  140  feet  long,  CI  wide,  and  40  feet  in  height. 
In  1S24,  an  addition  was  made  to  the  west  end  of  the  building,  of  about  12 
!  feet,  with  corresiwnding  improvements  in  the  interior.   It  was  first  opened 
i  February  3,  1791,  with  the  tragedy  of  Gustavas  Vasa  Erickson,  the  deliv- 
j  erer  of  S.veilen,  under  the  management  of  INIr.  Charles  Stewart  Powell. 
Mr.  Williamson  having  failed  as  manager  of  the  Federal  street  Theatre, 
it  was  taken  by  Messrs.  Barrett  and  Harper,  in  1797.    During  the  season 
1  this  Theatre  was  destroyed  by  fire,  on  the  afternoon  of  February  2,  1793. 
,  IMessrs.  Barrett  and  Harper  applied  for  the  use  of  the  Haymarket  Theatre, 
and  were  refused. 

The  theatre  having  been  rebuilt,  was  opened  under  the  management  of 
Mr.  Hodgkinson,  Octol>er  29,  1798.  The  pieces  performed  were  a  prelude, 
called  ''The  First  Night's  Apf>logy,  or  all  in  a  Bustle,"  "  Wives  as  they 
Were,"  and  the  '•  Purte." 
^     The  Boision  Theatre  opened  in  182B,  under  the  management  of  Mr. 
I  Charles  Young,  for  the  proprietors.    This  season  proved  a  most  unfortu- 
I  nate  speculation.  The  opposition  was  carried  on  between  this  and  the  Tre- 
mant  Theatre  with  great  spirit  and  great  loss.    Stars  were  engaged  not 
merely  on  their  own  terms,  but  frequently  at  much  more  than  their  mod- 
esty would  permit  ihem  to  ask.   Second-rate  performers,  both  male  and  fe- 
male, had  their  hundred  dollars  per  nighi ! 


BOSTON  WATEll-WOUKS. 


THE  I'OUNTAIN  OX  BOSTON  CO.M.MON. 

BOSTON  WATER- WORKS. 

No  improvement  of  greater  magnitude  or  importance  has  ever  been 
undertaken  by  the  city  tlian  the  Water- Works.  Boston,  Ihoii^rh  origi- 
nally selected  as  a  place  of  res.idcnce  for  its  abundance  of  pure  water,  for 
many  years  has  not  contained  within  itself  an  adequate  supply.  As  early 
as  Feb.  27,  1795,  the  Boston  Af[ueduct  Company  was  incurponiled  for  the 
purpose  of  introducing  into  the  city  the  water  of  Jamaica  Pond,  in  liov- 
bury.  This  pond,  at  its  liighest  elevation,  is  49  feet  above  tide-water,  and 
is  capable  of  a  maximum  daily  supply  of  about  50,fX>0  gallou.s.  In  1815, 
the  company  had  laid  alxjut  o  miles  of  S  and  4  inch  iroa  pipe,  and  10 
miles  of  wooden  pipe,  conveying  the  water  to  nearly  3,0(X)  houses.  This 
was  inade(iuate  to  meet  the  wants  of  the  city. 

At  the  taking  of  the  census  in  1845,  a  careful  examination  to  ascertain 
the  supply  of  water  in  Boston  was  niado,  with  the  following  results:  — 


Clas«ei  uf  Ilouaes. 

Ovvne.l  ly 

.\r)t  ownefl 
Ly  (J  ecu  punt. 

Total 

Inhabited  hou-ics,  

3, -20 1 

7,109 

io.:{7o 

Houses  having  wells, 

.  1,9SG 

3:m 

5  2S7 

Wells  whose  water  is  drinkable, 

1 ,635 

2.C;{9 

Wells  alTording  a  supply,  . 

.  1,7,-/) 

2  1S5 

4.2:i5 

Wells  whose  water  will  waah  with  soap, 

^  i;)9 

21  1 

Hou.ses  having  ci.-lcrns, 

.  I, on 

2,S11 

4.nr, 

Houses  which  lake  a(pieduct  water, 

97.] 

2  2'{7 

3,210 
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/-i          r  II                             Own -id  by 
Claisea  of  Houses.  Occupant. 

by  Occupant. 

Toml. 

Houses  supplied  with  soft  water, 

1,731 

3,202 

4,933 

Houses  having  no  wells, 

1,215 

3,868 

6,0o3 

Wells  whose  water  is  not  drinkable,  . 

301 

662 

963 

Wells  which  do  not  aiford  a  supply, 

236 

816 

1,052 

Wells  whose  water  will  not  wash  with  soap, 

1,911 

3,162 

5,073 

Houses  without  driijkablc  well  water. 

1,516 

4,530 

6,01C 

Houses  having  no  cisterns. 

1,567 

4,353 

5,925 

Houses  wliich  do  not  take  aqueduct  water, 

2,223 

4,932 

7,160 

Houses  not  supplied  with  soft  water. 

1,470 

3,967 

5,437 

Various  Commissions  had  been  constituted  by  the  city,  at  different 
times  between  1625  and  1844,  to  examine  the  waters  in  the  neighborhood, 
for  the  purpose  of  selecting  one  which  could  properly  be  introduced  into 
the  city.  None  was,  however,  defmilely  agreed  upon.  In  August,  1814, 
Messrs,  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Hale,  and  James  F.  Baldwin  were 
appointed  Commissioners  "  to  report  the  best  mode  and  expense  of  bring- 
ing the  waters  of  Ix)ng  Pond  into  the  city";  and  they  reported  on  the 
9ih  of  November  following.  At  iho  next  session  of  the  Legislature,  an 
act  was  passed  giving  aiuhority  to  the  ciiy  to  construct  the  works,  but  on 
submitting  it  to  the  people,  the  act  wits  not  accepted.  In  18-15,  another 
Commission,  consiisting  of  John  B.  Jervis,  of  New  York,  and  Walter  R. 
Johnson,  of  PhiUidelpliia,  was  appointed  to  report  the  best  sources  and 
mode  of  supply.  Their  report  was  made  N(.»vember  18,  I6l5,  and  recom- 
mended Long  Pond.  An  act,  granting  the  necessary  jx)wers,  with  author- 
ity to  create  a  city  debt  of  $3,000,000,  was  passed  by  the  I>egislHiure, 
March  30,  1816,  and  accepted  by  the  legal  \oters  of  the  city,  April  10, 
1846  Other  necessary  preliminary  niea.sures  were  taken.  Nathan  Piale, 
James  F.  Baldwin,  and  Thomas  B.  Curtis  were  appointed  on  4th  Blay, 
1S46,  Water  Commissioners,  and  they  entered  innnediately  on  the  dis- 
charge of  their  duties.  Inconsequence  of  the  increasieil  expenditures  on 
the  work,  an  adiiitional  act  of  the  Legislature  was  ])assed  I\Iay  1,  1849, 
authorizing  an  additional  debt  of  S  l,oOO.{)00. 

Long  Pond,  or  Lake  Cochitlta  j  l: .  as  it  was  named  in  1310,  lies  in  the 
towns  of  Framingham,  Nutirk,  and  Wa>I.in(l.  The  galehou.sc  of  the 
aqueduct  is  in  Wayl.uid,  ne  ir  th  ■  N.uick  line.  It  contains  659  acres,  and 
drains  about  11.100  a<  r.-s.  a:id  i.,  n.  .n,  •  pl;.>  70  to  .^0  feet  in  depth.  It 
is  divided  into  two  sections  by  a  dam  a*,  ilie  watliuii:  place,  on  the  hiirhwuy 
acro.sb  the  lake  from  Framingham  to  (jnchitnaie  Village.  The  northerly 
section.  Connected  with  the  a(pieilnct,  contains  about  200  acres;  and  the 
southerly  section,  which  is  held  in  reserve,  to  be  drawn  ujxjn  a.s  wajiiod, 
1  contains  about  459  aoies.  It  will  supply,  according  to  the  lowe.si  estimate, 
j  10,000,000  gallons  of  water  daily. 

!     Two  Compensdlion  Rescrruiifi.  to  sujiply  the  water  rights  on  Concord 
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River,  instead  ot  Long  Pond,  have  been  consiiuctcd.  Tlio  Whitehall  res- 
ervoir in  Hopkinlon,  containing  576  acres,  and  capal)le  of  yielding,  for 
three  months,  r2.000,(KX)  gallons  of  water  each  21  hours  ;  and  the  Fori 
ISIeadow  Brook  reservoir  in  IMarlborough,  containing  21)0  acres. 

The  range  between  high  and  h)\v  water  will  be  about  7^  feet.  At  its 
highest  elevation  it  will  be  about  12  feet  above  the  bottom  of  the  aque- 
duct at  the  outlet,  and  .135  feet  above  high-water  at  Boston.  At  its  low- 
est level  the  water  will  be  12-1.86  feel  above  high-waier.  The  fall  from  the 
Lake  to  the  Brookline  reservoir  is  4.26  feet,  making  ll\e  lieighl  of  the  res- 
ervoir at  its  lowest  level,  120.60  feet  above  high- water-mark.  The  reser- 
voir will,  however,  retain  the  water  safely  2^  feet  higher,  or  123  feet  above 
high-water,  or  16  feet  above  the  floor  of  the  Slate  House.  The  Fountain 
Biisin  on  the  Common  is  about  21^  feet  above  high- water,  or  96  feet  below 
the  minimum  level  of  the  Brookline  reservoir,  and  a  3  inch  jet  has  been 
raised  thence  92  feet,  or  within  4  leet  of  its  source,  though  that  source  is 
at  a  distance  of  4^  miles.  In  the  lower  pans  of  the  city,  the  water,  con- 
veyed through  a  hose  of  the  ordinary  size  of  2^  inches,  attached  to  one  of 
the  hydrants,  will  throw  a  column  of  waler,  without  the  aid  of  a  fire  en- 
gine, by  the  furce  of  the  head  on  the  pipe,  lo  the  lieighl  of  75  or  SO  feet. 
Tlie  Fountain  on  the  Common  is  supplied  with  the  means  of  furnishing  a 
great  variety  of  jets,  many  of  which  are  of  great  beauty,  and  attract  gen- 
eral notice  and  admiration.  One  of  these  is  given  in  ihe  accomi)anying 
cut. 

The  distance  from  the  Lake  lo  Beacon  Hill  reservoir  is  as  follows :  — 

Feet. 

From  the  Gatehouse  at  the  I^ake  to  the  West  bank  of  Charles 


River,  near  Newton  Lower  Falls,  41,187 

Thence  to  the  West  end  of  the  Brookline  reservoir,      .      .  36,051 

Total,  from  the  Lake  to  Brookline  reservoir,  ....  77,2o.S  * 
From  West  end  of  Brookline  reservoir  to  the  Gatehouse  at  the 

East  end,  2,000 

Thence  lo  Beacon  Hill  resen  oir,  24,S9S 

Total  from  West  end  of  Brookline  reservoir  to  Beacon  Hill  reser- 
voir,  26,8U8 1 

From  the  Lake  to  Beacon  Hill  reservoir,  KM, 136 1 


The  Brookline  Reservoir  is  a  b<  ;iuliful  structure,  of  irregular,  filipiic 
bhaiKJ.  The  land  purchased,  including  the  surrounding  embankment,  with 
the  necessary  margin  for  its  protection,  was  33  acres.  The  area  of  the 
surface  of  the  water  is  about  22^  acres.  It  is  capable  of  containing  about 
100.000.000  gidlons  of  water,  a  quantity  sullicient  for  the  city  fur  a  period 
of  two  weeks,  should  the  supply  by  any  accident  be  interrupted  so  long. 
•  Or  14.625  niile*.  t  Or  5  094  niiles.  J  Or  13.719  miles. 


i 
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j  The  Beacon  Hill  reservoir  is  a  structure  of  massive  stone  masonry,  lis 
!  exterior  dimensions  are,  on  Dcrnc  street  199  feet  and  3  inches ;  on  Temple 
[  street  162  feet  and  11  inches;  on  Hancock  street  191  feet  and  7  inches; 
and  on  the  rear  of  I\Iount  Vernon  street  206  feet  and  5  inches.  Its  height, 
from  the  foundation  to  the  top  of  the  coping,  exclqsive  of  the  railing,  is, 
on  Derne  street  (36  feet,  and  on  the  rear  of  Mount  Vernon  street  43  feel. 
The  foundation  or  substructure  which  is  to  support  the  basin,  or  reservoir, 
of  water,  rests  on  arches  of  immense  strength,  14^  feet  span.  The  lateral 
basin  walls  which  are  to  retain  the  water  are  12  feet  within  the  faces  of 
the  exterior  walls  on  the  streets.  They  are  raised  from  the  bottom  of  the 
reservoir  or  basin  to  the  height  of  15  feet  and  8  inches,  including  20  inches 
of  coping.  The  contents  of  the  basin  will  be  equal  to  2,678,961  wine  gal- 
lons, and  its  mean  horizontal  section  equal  to  23,014  square  feet.  The 
line  or  level,  at  this  reservoir,  corresponding  to  the  maximum  level  of  the 
water  in  the  reservoir  at  Brookline,  which  is  about  123  feet  alx)ve  marsh 
level,  or  high-waier-mark,  will  run  about  7  inches  on  the  coping,  or  14 
feet  and  7  inches  above  the  bottom  of  the  basin;  and  the  minimum  level 
of  the  Brookline  reservoir  will  be  2^  feet  below  this  line.  It  must  be  ap- 
parent that  whatever  may  be  the  height  of  water  at  Brookline,  it  must, 
when  flowing,  be  at  a  lower  level  on  Beacon  hill.  The  diflerence  in  tho 
height  of  water  in  the  two  reservoirs  will  vary  with  the  supply  and  dis- 
charge. 

On  the  northerly  side  of  the  reservoir  are  two  granite  tablets,  on  which 
are  cut  the  following  inscriptions :  — 
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BEGUN  AUG  :  1846.     WATER  INTRODUCED  OCT :  1848. 

JOSIAH  QTJINCY,  JR.,  Mayor. 

r  NATHAN  HALE, 
COMMISSIONERS,  ^  JAM F.S  F.  BALDWIN, 
C  THOMAS  B.  CURTIS. 
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TUB  RESERVOIR  COMPLETED  NOV.,  1849, 

JOHN  P.  BIGELOW,  INIayor. 

rW.  S.  WHITWELL,  East  Div. 
ENGINEERS,  <  E.  S.  CHESBROUGH,  West  Div. 

CJOHN  B.  JERVIS,  Consulting. 


I 
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The  South  Boston  reservoir  is  situated  oa  Telegraph  Hill,  tlie  old  *'  Dor- 
chester Heights."  It  is  entered  by  a  20  inch  pipe  from  the  main  in  Tre- 
moni,  through  Dover  street,  over  the  South  Free  Bridge.  The  water  is 
about  16  feet  deep,  of  the  same  height  as  Beacon  Hill  reservoir,  and  it  will 
contain  7,000,000  gallons. 

The  water  is  conveyed  from  the  Lake  to  the  Brookline  reservoir  in  an 
aqueduct,  excepting  965  feet  across  the  valley  of  Charles  River,  where 
are  two  parallel  iron  pipes  of  30  inches  in  diameter.  There  are  two  tun- 
nels, one  in  Newton  of  2,410^  feet,  and  another  in  Brookline  of  1,123^  feet. 
The  former  passes  through  a  hill  SG  feet  below  the  surface,  at  its  highest 
elevation.  The  ac|ueduct  is  built  principally  of  brick  masonry,  in  an 
oval,  egg  shape,  6  feet  4  inches  in  height  by  5  feet  in  width,  and  has  a  grad- 
ual fall  for  the  whole  distance,  including  the  pipe  section,  of  3^. inches  to 
the  mile,  nearly.  With  this  fall,  and  a  depth  of  3  feet  10  inches  of  water, 
when  the  conduit  is  two  thirds  full,  it  is  estimated  to  convey  11,000,000 
gallons  per  day.  From  the  Brookline  reservoir  it  is  conveyed  to  the  city 
in  two  main  36  inch  iron  pi|X!3. 

In  May,  1S51,  the  Cochituate  Water  Board  purchased  the  property  of 
the  Jamaica  Pond  Aqueduct  Company  (excepting  a  small  lot  of  land)  for 
the  sum  of  3  45,000.  This  transfer  of  proi:)erty  and  interest  was  made  by 
a  corporate  act  of  the  latter  to  and  confirmed  by  the  individual  transfer 
of  shares  held.  This  purchase  was  recommended  by  the  Water  Com- 
missioners in  Deceml)er,  1846,  at  a  cost  not  exceeding  $80,000.  The  re- 
ceipts of  the  Jamaica  Pond  Company  have  been  of  late  years  $38,000  per 
annum  and  the  net  revenue  $22,000. 

The  following  shows  the  power  by  which  the  "  Cochituate  Water 
Board"  recently  purcha.sed  the  properly  and  franchise  of  the  Jamaica 
Pond  Aqueduct  Corporation  : 

"The  Cochituate  Water  Board  shall  have  and  exercise  all  the  powers 
vested  in  the  City  Council  by  an  act  of  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts, 
passed  on  the  thirtieth  day  of  March  in  the  year  eighteen  hundred  and 
forty-six,  entitled  an  act  for  supplying  the  city  of  Boston  with  pure  wa- 
ter." —  Ordinance  of  the  city. 

The  following  is  the  section  of  the  Act  of  the  Legislature,  referred  to  in 
the  above  ordinance. 

"  The  said  city  of  Boston  is  hereby  authorized  to  purchase  and  hold  all 
the  property,  estates,  rights,  and  privileges,  of  the  Aqueduct  Corporation, 
incorporated  by  an  Act  passed  February  27ih,  in  the  year  one  thousand 
I  seven  hundrctl  and  ninety-five,  and  by  any  convenient  mode  may  connect 
the  same  with  their  other  works." 

In  order  to  supply  every  portion  of  the  city  with  the  Cochituate  water, 
pipes  have  l)cen  laid  from  the  Fitcliburg  Railroad  de|X)t  (Haverhill  Street) 
to  East  Boston.  This  has  been  accomplished  by  i)lacing  pifHJs  under  the 
Warren  Bridge  leading  to  Charlestown,  across  (Jharles  River,  and  under 
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CheLsea  bridge  acrosid  Mystic  River.  Then  led  into  other  pij^es  leaiUag 
I  through  Charlestown  and  Clielsea,  and  thence  to  the  reservoir  at  East  Bat- 
i  ton. 

From  the  Annual  Report  of  the  Water  Board,  dated  December  10,  1B50, 
we  learn  that  the  receipts  of  the  Water  Department,  for  water  rales,  from 
January  4  to  December  4,  1860  (eleven  months),  were  $97,9-13.14;  arid 
from  other  sources,  $7,171.20.  And  the  number  of  water  takers  liad  in- 
creased to  13,403.  During  the  same  period  the  expenditures  of  the  Water 
Board  were  S  47,095. 

The  total  length  of  distribution  pipe  laid  in  that  period,  was  as  fol- 
lows :  — 

In  Boston  proper,   260  feeU 

In  Souil)  Boston,  1  mile,  1,702  feel. 

In  East  Boston  (including  main  pipe  from  Haymar- 
ket  Siuaie),  12  miles,  1,146  feel. 


Total,  13  miles,  3,108  feet. 

The  total  length  laid  from  the  commencement  of  the  works,  till  Decem- 
ber, 1S50,  in  all  parts  of  the  city,  in  Brookline,  Koxbury,  Charlestown,  and 
Chelsea,  was  9G  mi)<js.  4,301  feet;  excluding  the  service  pipes,  of  which 
there  were  15,143  in  number. 
The  entire  cost  of  an  the  works,  except  the  East  Boston  branch,  haa 

i  been,  $4,105,166 

And  the  branch  to  East  Boston,   S16,000 


Total  cost,  $4,451,166 

The  number  of  fire  hydrants  now  established  is, 
In  the  City  proper,      .       .  701 
"  South  Boston,     .      .  .151 
"  East  Boston,   ...  35 


In  Koxbury,    ....  5 
Charlestown,         ,      .  11 


"  Chelsea, 

*  Brookline,         ...  1 

Total,  1,005 

Tlie  main  pipe  for  the  supply  of  East  Boston  is  20  inches  in  diameter, 
and  commences  at  Hay  market  iSiuare.  It  crosses  Charles  River  on  the 
lower  side  of  the  Warren  Bridge,  partly  on  independent  pile  work,  passing 
the  draw  by  means  of  an  invcrti  d  phon  wliich  leaves  sufficient  space  for 
the  largest  class  of  vcs  jcIs  ih.ii  can  p.i^s  this  bridge.  Thence  it  passes 
through  the  ^^[uarc  and  Chelsea  street  in  Charlestown,  and  thence  across 
Mystic  River,  on  indei)cndent  pile  work,  by  the  upper  side  of  Chelsea 
Bridge.  In  passing  this  stream,  two  inverted  syphons  were  placed  oppo- 
site the  draws  in  Chelsea  Bridge,  one  near  the  Charlestown  shore,  and  the 
other  near  the  Chelsea  shore.  The  latter  leaves  a  clear  space  of  50  feet, 
which  is  considerably  more  than  the  width  of  the  draw  ojjposile.  The  en- 
largement was  made  on  account  of  the  possibility  of  a  larger  class  of  ves- 
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§eli  being  built  at  iMedlonl  ilian  has  been  constructed  there  heretofore. 
The  main  then  piid^^cs  along  the  SalemTurnpike,  and  through  Williams  and 
Marginal  streeta  in  Chelsea,  and  about  400  feet  beyond  tlie  grounds  of  the 
United  States  INIarine  Hospital  it  turns  and  crosses  Chelsea  Creek  to  the 
reservoir  on  Eagle  Ilill.  The  channel  of  this  creek  is  passed  by  a  llexible 
pilie,  insteiul  of  a  pile  bridge  and  syplion  near  the  Edst  Boston  Free  Bridge, 
as  it  wa;i  originally  contemplated. 

This  change  svas  made  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Water  Committee, 
and  it  is  believed  will  result  in  a  saving  of  $  30,01)0  in  the  first  cost  of  the 
work,  besides  shortening  the  length  of  the  main  1  1-5  miles,  and  conse- 
quently making  a  material  increase  in  its  capacity  to  discharge  water  into 
the  East  Boston  Reservoir.  This  reservoir  is  30  feet  deep,  and  will  hold 
when  filled  to  a  level  3  feet  belnw  its  top.  5,5"J1,816  wine  gallons. 

To  the  main  pipe  there  has  been  attached  11  fire  hydrants  in  Charles- 
town,  and  8  in  Chelsea.  These  are  to  be  used  only  on  the  occurrence  of 
fires,  and  not  for  any  other  purjwses. 

During  the  year  two  general  examinations  of  the  interior  of  the  aqueduct 
have  been  maile.  On  the  upper  portion  of  the  line  a  great  many  small 
leaks  into  the  aqueduct  exist.  Those  have  been  there,  with  but  little  ex- 
ception, from  the  commencement,  and  it  wa.s  impossible  to  keep  them  out 
at  first,  without  very  great  exjjense,  and  serious  delay  in  the  completion  of 
the  work.  As  similar  springs  were  known  to  exist  in  some  portions  of  the 
Croton  Aqueduct,  without  injuring  the  stability  of  that  structure,  it  was 
believed  that  they  would  be  eiiually  harmless  here  ;  and  the  result  of  our 
experience  thus  far  confirms  this  belief  Occasionally  a  spring  is  known  to 
bring  in  sand  or  other  material,  from  the  outside  of  the  conduit.  When- 
ever this  occurs,  it  is  deenied  important  to  stop  the  spring  ;  but  in  no  case, 
80  far,  has  there  been  any  diflicully  ;  and  those  places  which  at  first  caused 
some  anxiety  on  this  account,  have  ceased  to  do  so. 

Several  portions  of  the  aiiucduct  were  built  on  puddled  embankments. 
Though  a  very  economical  mode  of  construction,  it  was  looked  upon  us 
Bomewliat  of  an  experinient.  But  the  result  shows  that  where  these  em- 
bankments were  made  of  sand  and  gravel,  the  a/jueduct  has  already  come 
to  a  firm  bearing,  and  has  given  very  little  trouble  with  regard  to  repairs. 
Where  the  a(iueduct  was  built  uikjii  putldled  clay  the  result  has  not  been  so 
satisfactory ;  but  even  with  lhe.se  it  ha.s  not  been  necessary  to  make  any 
repairs  during  tiie  year,  except  in  one  place  ;  and  then  the  amount  expend- 
ed was  very  sm.dl. 

The  external  structures  along  the  lino  of  the  works  are  all  in  good  order. 
The  excessive  rains  of  the  past  season  have  v/ashed  the  embankments  very 
little.  Owing  to  the  lateness  of  tho  so:js(jn  at  which  the  Beacon  Hill  reser- 
voir was  finished  last  year,  it  wa-s  not  iidvi.sj\ble  to  point  the  joints  of  the 
masonry  then.  This  cau^•ed  some  leakage,  which,  though  trifling  in 
amount,  give  an  imsighlly  appearance  to  [jurlions  nf  the  structure. 


NEW  CITY  JAir^. 

The  expediency  of  erecting  a  new  Jail  has  been  considered  in  Boston  hjr 
every  City  Council  for  the  laat  twelve  years ;  and  complaints  have  often 
been  made  a^inst  the  city  by  f'.ifferent  grand  juries,  for  not  providing  bel- 
ter accommodations  than  are  afforded  by  the  Leverelt  Street  Jail.  Various 
projects,  sites,  and  plana  have  been  brought  forward,  but  none  was  defi- 
nitely agreed  upon  until  December,  1S48,  when  the  plan  of  the  one  now  in 
the  process  of  erection  was  adopted. 

This  building  is  located  on  a  street  to  bo  a  continuation  of  Charles 
street  northerly,  between  it  and  Grove  street,  on  land  reclaimed  from  tha 
ocean,  about  100  feet  north  of  Cambridge  street,  between  that  street,  ami 
the  Medical  College  and  the  General  Hospital  on  the  north,  and  about  as 
far  from  Cambridge  street  as  the  New  Eye  and  Ear  Infirmary  is  south  of 
it,  30  that  all  four  of  these  public  buildings  are  in  the  same  pan  of  the 
city.  They  will  be  seen  on  the  whole  length  of  Cambridge  Bridge,  in  ap- 
proaching the  city  from  the  west.  Coming  in  fron)  Cambridge,  the  Eye 
and  Ear  Infirmary,  a  brick  building,  will  appear  on  the  right  of  the  east- 
ern extremity  of  the  bridge  ;  the  new  Jail  on  the  left,  a  centre  with  wings 
of  split  granite,  fuciiig  tlie  west:  farther  north  the  Medical  College,  a 
brick  building,  and  farther  north  still,  the  noble  building,  the  General  Hos- 
pital, a  centre  with  wings,  facmg  the  bouiii,  all  of  them  open  to  the  wa- 
ter, and  to  the  pure  air  coming  across  it. 

Tlio  jail  is  "  cruciform  "  in  plan,  consisting  of  a  centre  octagonal  build- 
ing, having  four  wingn  nidiating  from  the  centre.  The  west  wing  will 
n»easuro  Ch)  feet  in  width,  and  Gl  feet  in  length,  and  of  vniiform  height  with 
the  three  other  wings ;  it  will  be  Ibnr  stories  in  heiirht,  the  lower  one  of 
which  will  contain  the  family  kitchen   and  scullery  of  the  jailer;  the 
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i  second  story  have  the  jailor'd  oflice,  oflicers'  rooms,  and  jailor's  family 
!  parlors  ;  Ihe  lliird  story  will  be  devoted  entirely  to  the  sleepintj  rooms  of 
the  jailor's  family  and  otlkers.  and  the  fourth  story  will  be  appropriated 
j  for  the  hospital  and  chaj^l. 

I     The  centre  octagonal  building  will  measure  70  feet  square,  and  85  feet  in 
'  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground.    It  will  be  but  two  stories  in 
'  height,  the  lower  one  of  which  will  contain  the  great  kitchen,  scullery, 
bakery,  and  laundry,  and  will  be  on  a  uniform  level  with  the  lower  story 
of  cells  in  each  of  the  three  wings  which  contain  the  same.    The  upjier 
story  will  be  finished  as  one  "  great  central  guard  and  inspection  rooni," 
'  reaching  from  the  ceiling  of  the  first  story  up  to  the  roof  of  the  building  ; 
this  room  will  me;isure  70  feet  square,  and  will  contain  the  galleries  and 
staircases  connecting  with  the  galleries  around  the  outside  of  the  cells  in 
!  the  three  wings. 

i    The  north,  south,  and  east  wings,  to  contain  the  cells,  are  to  be  con- 
1  St  rue  led  upon  the  '*  Auburn  plan,"  being  a  prison  within  a  prison;  the 
north  and  south  wings  will  each  measure  80  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and 
'  55  feet  in  width,  and  56  feet  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground; 
the  block  of  cells  within  each  of  the  north  and  south  wings  will  measure 
6-3  feet  G  inches  in  length,  21  feet  in  width,  and  54  feet  in  height,  and  will 
be  divided  into  five  stories ;  each  story  will  contain  ten  cells,  each  of 
which  will  measure  8  by  11  feet,  and  10  feet  high,  thus  giving  to  each  of 
these  two  wings  50  cells. 
The  e.'ist  wing  will  measure  161  feet  6  inches  in  length,  55  feet  in  width, 
■  and  56  feet  in  height  above  the  surface  of  the  ground  ;  the  block  of  cells 
;  within  this  wing  will  be  146  feet  6  inches  long,  21  feet  wide,  and  54  feet 
'  high  ;  it  will  also  bo  divided  into  five  stories  in  height ;  each  story  will 
'  contain  24  cells  of  unifomi  size  with  the  cells  of  the  northern  and  southerr* 
!  wings,  before  described,  thus  giving  to  this  win^  120  cells, 
j     The  spaces  around  the  outside  of  each  block  of  cells  in  each  of  the 
wings  (between  the  cell  walls  and  the  exterior  walls  of  the  said  wings),  are 
to  be  "  areas,"  which  are  to  be  open  from  the  floor  of  the  lower  story  of 
cells  in  each  wing,  to  the  ceiling  of  the  upjier  story.    Galleries  of  iron 
will  extend  the  entire  length  of  each  of  these  spaces,  outside  of  iho  cells, 
on  a  level  with  each  of  the  floors.    These  galleries  will  form  a  counnuni- 
cation  with  other  galleries,  which  are  to  ejicircle  the  interior  of  the  '*  cen- 
tre octagonal  buildiiig,"  on  the  same  uniform  level  with  the  other  galleries. 
I  Each  cell  will  contain  a  window  and  a  door  communicating  immediately 
I  with  the  galleries  of  the  areas. 

i  All  the  areas  around  the  outside  of  the  cells  of  the  nonh,  south,  ami 
'  east  wings,  receive  light  from  the  great  windows  of  the  exterior  walls, 
j  These  windows  will  be  thirty  in  numixir.  each  measuring  10  feet  in  width, 
I  ajid  33  feet  in  hcMght,  he:if'ith  w'lich  othor  windows,  lOfi'cU  wide  and  9  feet 
!  in  height,  will  be  place. 1,  tlms  yichiiii^r  an  ani'iuut  of  lii,'hl  to  the  interior 
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of  the  cells  probably  four  times  as  great  as  any  prison  yet  conBirucled 
upon  the  Auburn  system.  The  jail  kitchen  and  guard  or  inspection  room, 
of  the  centre  octagonal  building,  will  receive  light  from  windows  of  uni- 
form size,  and  arranged  in  the  same  manner  as  those  windows  in  the  ex- 
terior walls  of  the  wings.  The  guard  or  inspection  room  will  receive  ad- 
ditional light  from  circular  windows  placed  above  the  great  windows,  and 
from  a  skylight  in  its  ceiling.  The  various  stories  of  the  west  wing  will 
be  lii^hted  from  wiiidows  arranged  uniformly  with  those  in  the  exterior 
walls  of  the  wings. 

The  exterior  of  the  structure  is  entirely  of  Quincy  granite,  formed 
with  split  ashler  in  courses,  with  cornices,  and  other  projecting  portions 
hammered  or  dressed  ;  the  remaining  jwrtions  of  the  entire  building,  both 
inside  and  outside  thereof,  are  of  brick,  iron,  and  stone,  excepting  the 
interior  of  the  west  wing,  which  are  finished  with  wood. 

Designed  by  Louis  Dwight  and  G.  J.  F.  Bryant,  Architects. 

Builders,  Luther  Munn,  Joel  Wheeler,  Asa  Swallow,  Samuel  Jepson, 
Charles  W.  Cummings,  and  Geo.  \V.  Smith. 

Estimated  Expense,  193,453  feet  of  land  and  filling  up,  $165,645,  or 
alx)ut  S2  cents  per  foot;  foundation  and  building,  $243,900;  total  cost 
$409,515. 
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This  institution  was  established  in  1S24,  and  incorporated  in  1827.  It  is 
intended  exclusively  for  the  poor,  and  no  fees  are  permitted  to  be  taken. 
The  new  building  erected  for  \in  acronimodation  in  lS-19,  is  situated  on 
Charles  .street,  a  sliort  distance  southerly  of  Cambridge  bridge.  It  con- 
sists of  a  main  b\iilding  G7  feet  front  by  44  feet  deep,  and  40  feet  4  in.  high, 

I  and  two  wings  25  feet  front  and  3^1  feet  high,  one  52  feet  deep,  and  the  oth- 
er 63  feet.  Tiie  front  of  the  principal  building  is  embellished  by  stone 
dressings  to  all  the  windows,  doors,  and  cornices,  in  Italian  style.  The 
wings  retire  from  the  front  11  feel,  and  are  j)erfectly  plain.  In  the  base- 
ment are  the  kitchen,  wash  room,  laundry,  refractory  wards,  baths,  store- 
rooiii-s  ^cc.  In  the  first  siory  in  the  main  building  are  rooms  for  the  ma- 
tron and  committee,  and  receiving  and  recuiing  rooms;  in  the  wingn  arc 
the  male  wards,  with  operating,  ap.iihccary,  and  bath  rooms.  In  the  sec- 
ond story  are  accommodations  for  the  matron  and  private  female  wards. 
The  building  is  heated  by  two  furnaces,  and  provided  with  a  thorough  sys- 

j  tern  of  ventilation,  and  the  whole  surrounded  by  a  spacious,  airy  ground, 
shut  out  from  the  street  by  a  high  brick  wall.  Architect,  Edw.  C.  Cabot. 
Contractor,  Jonathan  Preston.  Co.st,  land,  $25,000;  building,  about 
S20JKX);  total,  $51,000. 
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THE  NEW  ATHEN^UM. 

I  The  above  illusiralion  is  a  view  of  ihe  front  elevation  of  the  new  build- 
ing erected  for  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  on  tlie  southerly  side  of  Beacon, 
between  Bowdoin  and  Somerset  streets.    It  is  114  feet  in  length;  of  ir- 

'  regular  breadth,  covering  the  entire  space  between  the  street  and  the  Gran- 

I  ary  Burying  Ground;  and  GO  feet  in  height.  In  the  design  of  this  building 
several  objects  were  to  be  regarded:  —  1st,  a  library  of  40,000  volumes, 
with  provision  for  increase  ;  2d,  suitable  places  for  the  exhibition  of  works 
of  art ;  and  third,  a  museum  for  miscellaneous  collections;  beside  the 
usual  offices  for  such  a  building.  The  want  of  unity  of  plan,  together 
with  the  extremely  irregidar  f(irm  of  the  lot  and  the  slightly  disproportion- 
ate height  of  the  stories,  marie  the  design  one  of  considerable  diflicidly, 
which  was  sought  to  be  ol)viate(l  in  eflocl  by  presenting  to  the  eye  a  suc- 
cession of  horizontal  lines  from  the  base  upwards  toward  the  cornice. 

I  The  elevation  is  in  the  later  Italian  style  of  arcliileclure,  and  resembles 
in  the  general  arrangement  some  of  the  works  of  Palhulio,  though  .some  of 
the  details  belong  to  a  still  later  style.  The  material  is  of  Patterson  free 
stone,  kno>vn  here  as  "Little  Fall  gray  rock,"  the  color  of  which  is  a 
light  gray,  slightly  varying  in  diifcroni  stones,  and  the  texture  considera- 
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bly  hitler  ihua  iho  free  sioiioa  in  gi-iieral  iu<e.  The  building  is  10  feel  I 
back  from  ihe  sireoi,  and  ihe  frround  space  ia  front  is  aurrounded  by  •  i 
bronze  lacquered  iron  balu:;irade.  wilh  stone  coping.  | 

The  basement  story  is  consiriicted  of  solid  masonry,  supporting  ihe 
first  floor  \i[Km  groined  arches  of  brick  ;  a  room  is  here  filled  up  for  ihe 
use  of  the  janitor  and  his  family.  Here  also  are  a  furnace  with  flues,  con- 
ducting the  heat  to  all  parts  of  the  building;  rooms  for  fuel,  for  binding 
and  packing  books,  apparatus  for  hoisting  to  the  upi)er  story,  Icc. 

The  entrance  to  the  building  is  into  the  first  story,  by  a  doorway  14 
feet  higli  by  10  feet  broad.  It  oi)ens  on  a  vestibule,  or  main  entry,  32  by 
2.S  feet,  which  contains  staircases  ascending  to  the  upper  stories,  and  light- 
ed from  the  roof  and  large  windows  in  front.  From  this  vestibule, 
designed  to  be  finished  in  beautiful  .'>lyle  of  architecture,  doors  open  lo 
all  the  rooms  in  the  building. 


In  the  first  siory  is  a  hall  b<J  feet  in  length,  designed  for  the  Sculpture 
Gallery,  entered  through  the  veshbide  directly  o{)posiie  the  front  door.  It 
is  surrounded  by  a  row  <)(  iron  coliunas  oppo.sile  each  window  pier,  for 
sup|X)rting  the  ll(X)rs  above.  Fitting  into  thes^o  columns  above  are  still 
otViers  supjwrting  the  third  floor,  ihu.s  makin;,'  continuous  su[)(x)rts  to  the 
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lloors  of  each  slory,  ia  addiiioii  lo  ilie  wdlls-.  On  the  riu'liL  of  ihe  vesti- 
bule are  two  apariiaenis,  doriigiiei]  fur  reading  rooms,  one  in  the  front  for 
newspapers,  the  oilier  in  tlie  rear  lor  other  periodicals.  On  the  It  ft  of  the 
vestibule  is  the  Trustees'  room.  All  these  a[xirtnieuls  are  as  yet  unfm- 
ishetl,  but  are  intended  to  be  in  appropriate  ornamental  style. 

The  second  story  is  appropriated  lo  the  library.  The  main  hall  extends 
the  entire  length  of  the  rear  of  the  building,  and  is  surrounded  by  an  iron 
gallery,  accessible  by  iron  spiral  staircases.  It  is  divided  by  an  archway, 
one  coparimeni  displaying  the  books  in  cases  lining  the  walls,  the  other  in 
alcoves  between  the  pillars.  It  is  highly  finished,  in  Italian  style,  with 
decorated  ceiling.  For  advantages  of  light,  air,  reliremeiit,  and  an  open 
southern  as|>ect,  this  hall  can  hardly  be  surpaased.  It  contains  over 
40,000  volumes.    The  foregoing  is  an  interior  view  of  this  room. 

In  front  of  this  liall  are  two  rooms  ;  one  on  the  right  designed  for  the  li- 
brarian's room,  the  other  on  the  left  for  miscellaneous  collections,  both  lo 
be  finished  like  the  library,  with  iron  galleries  and  spiral  iron  staircases. 
They  are  capable  of  containing  30,000  volumes. 

The  third  story  is  designed  for  pictures,  and  is  divided  into  four  apart- 
ments. Tile  side  walls  are  but  13  feet  high,  so  that  no  picture  can  be 
placed  loo  high  to  be  seen  disiinclly.  The  light  is  admitted  to  each 
apanraenl  by  a  skylight,  and  iransinilied  through  a  horizontal  ground 
glass  window. 

The  building  is  to  be  healed  by  a  cast-iron  steam  furnace,  requiring  but 
one  fire,  and  the  hot  air  dialributed  and  the  various  apartments  ventilated 
by  means  of  flues  within  the  centre  walls.  The  Cochituate  water  is  car- 
ried throughout  the  building,  which  is  furnished  with  water  closets,  and 
other  conveniences  connected  therewith.  Gas  is  also  distributed  through- 
out, and  so  arranged  as  to  be  ajjplicable  to  the  exhibition  of  works  of  art, 
as  well  as  to  ordinary  purposes. 

In  the  year  1346  the  corporation  purchased  the  library  of  General  Wash- 
ington, at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  s4,(KjO.  This  sum  was  contributed  by 
about  one  hundred  gentlemen  of  Boston,  Salem,  and  Cambridge ;  seventy 
of  whom  subscribed  fifty  dollars  each  for  this  object.  In  the  year  184G, 
ihe  Athena;um  realized  the  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the  gift 
of  the  late  John  Bromfield,  "three  fourths  of  its  annual  income  to  be 
invested  in  the  purchase  of  books,  and  the  remainder  to  be  added  to  the  cap- 
ital." INIr.  Jaines  Perkins  gave  for  the  u.se  of  the  institution,  in  1821,  his 
own  costly  niansion  in  Pearl  bjtreet,  which  w.lj  oi  cupied  for  library  pur- 
jKises  until  June,  18-19,  and  which  was  sold  in  February,  18.30,  for  the  sum  of 
i  4'), 000.  Mr.  Tluimas  H.  Perkins  and  Mr  James  Perkins,  Jr. ,  in  1826  gave 
8^^,000  each  for  the  then  library  ;  and  $3G,000  was  afterwards  suhscri!)e(l 
by  various  citizens  through  the  eiiorts  and  influence  of  Me.ssrs.  N.  Bow- 
ditch,  F.  C.  Gray,  Geo.  Ticknor,  and  Thomas  VV.  Ward.  The  total  Cost 
lvi3  Ijcen,  for  land  $  55,(XKJ ;  and  for  the  building  $  i:3G,(KX). 
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THE  NEW  CUSTOM  HOUSE. 

Situated  al  ihe  head  of  the  dock  between  I/mg  and  Central  Wharves, 
fronts  east  on  the  dock,  west  on  India  street,  and  is  in  tlie  form  of  a  Greek 
Cross,  the  opposite  sides  and  ends  being  alike.  It  is  140  feet  long  north 
and  south,  75  feet  wide  at  the  ends,  and  95  feet  throiitrh  the  centre,  (the 
porticos  67  feet  lone  projecting  10  feet  on  each  side,)  aiui  ia  from  the  aide 
walk  to  the  lop  of  the  entrance  story  floor  10  feet,  4  inches,  to  the  lop  of 
princijxil  story  floor  26  feet  4  inches,  to  the  eaves  52  feet,  to  the  ridge  62 
feet  6  inches,  and  95  feet  to  the  lop  of  the  skylight  of  the  dome. 

It  is  built  on  alwut  3.000  piles,  fully  secured  against  decay  ;  the  con- 
struction throughout  is  lire  proof  and  of  the  very  best  kind. 

The  exterior  of  the  building  is  purely  Grecian  Doric,  not  a  copy,  but 
adapted  to  the  exigencies  and  peculiarities  of  the  Btructure,  and  consists 
of  a  portico  of  6  columns  on  each  side,  on  a  high  flight  of  steps,  and  an 
order  of  engaged  columns  around  the  walls,  20  in  number,  on  a  high 
stylobale  or  basement ;  the  order  of  engau'cd  columns  terminating  with  4 
anlffi  at  their  intersection  with  the  porticos.  The  columns  are  5  feet  4 
inches  in  diameter  and  32  feet  high,  the  shaft  being  in  one  piece,  each 
weighing  about  42  tons. 

The  roof  of  the  building  is  covered  with  wrought  granite  tile,  and  the 
intersection  of  the  cross  is  surmounted  by  a  dome  terminating  in  a  sky 
light  25  feet  in  diameter.    The  dome  is  also  covered  with  granite  tile. 

The  cellar,  which  is  10  feet  6  inches  high  to  the  crown  of  the  arches,  is 
principally  used  for  the  storage  of  goods,  which  are  conveyed  to  it  through 
the  basement  story.    The  steam  a[)paralns  for  warming  the  whole  build' 
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ing  (which  it  doe:i  effeclually)  is  siluaied  in  the  cellar,  having  easy  access 
to  the  coal  vaults  under  the  sidewalk  outside  of  the  building. 
.  The  principal  entrances  to  the  basement  atory  are  at  each  end.  They 
are  for  the  receipt  of  goods  for  storage.  Near  the  northwest  corner,  on 
the  west  side,  is  an  entrance  to  the  Night  Inspectors'  ajxirtincnts,  also  to 
the  private  staircase  leading  to  the  Collector's  room  and  the  attic.  South 
of  the  west  portico  is  the  entrance  to  the  heating-apparatus  room,  and  on 
I  he  south  end  is  the  entrance  to  the  Custom  House  Truckmen's  room. 
This  story  contains  rooms  for  the  Night  Inspectors,  Cu^ilom  House  Truck- 
mei\,  and  Engineer  of  the  Heating  Ap|>aratus,  also  three  sets  of  Water 
Closets:  the  remainder  is  used  for  the  storage  of  goods,  weigher's  tubs 
.V;c. 

The  principal  ingress  to  the  entrance  story,  is  through  the  porticos,  but 
it  can  be  entered  from  the  Collector's  private  staircase,  and  fiom  two  oth- 
er piivale  staircases  from  the  basement.  This  story  contains  apartments 
and  oftices  for  the  Assistant  Treasurer,  the  Weighers  and  Gangers,  the 
IMeasurcrs,  Inspectors,  Markers,  Superintendent  of  Building,  5ic.  In  the 
centre  is  a  large  vestibule,  from  which  two  broad  flights  of  steps  lead  to 
the  principal  slury,  landing  in  two  smaller  vestibules  therein,  lighted  by 
skylights  in  the  roof,  and  these  vestibules  conununicaie  with  all  the  apart- 
ments in  this  story.  The  several  rooms  are  for  the  Collector,  Assistant 
Collector,  Naval  Oflicer,  Surveyor,  Public  Store  Keeper,  their  Deputies 
and  Clerks  ;  and  for  the  facilities  of  doing  business  this  arrangement  is  not  i 
surpassed.  The  grand,  cross-shaped  Rotunda,  fur  the  general  business  of 
the  Collector's  department,  in  the  centre  of  this  story,  is  finished  in  the 
Grecian  Corinthian  order ;  it  is  63  feet  in  its  greatest  length,  59  feet  wide, 
and  G2  feet  high  to  the  skylight. 

The  dominical  ceiling  is  supported  on  12  columns  of  marble,  3  feet  in 
diameter  and  29  feet  high,  with  highly  wrought  capitals  ;  the  ceiling  is  or- 
namented in  a  neat  and  chaste  manner,  and  the  skylight  is  filled  with 
stained  glass. 

The  building  was  commenced  in  1837,  and  entirely  completed  in  18-19; 
it  lus  cost  alx)ut  S  1,07G,000,  including  the  site,  foundations,  «5cc.  It  was 
designed  by  A.  B.  Young,  A.  i\T.,  Architect,  and  erected  under  his  imme- 
diate supervision  throughout.  The  execution  of  the  whole  was  under  the 
general  direction  of  a  Board  of  Cominmissioners,  appoii»ted  by  the  Secre- 
tary of  the  Treasury  of  the  United  States.  This  Board  consisted  of  Sam- 
uel S.  Lewis,  Esf^.,  as  chairman,  lluUjrl  G.  Shaw,  Esq.,  di:>bursing  agent 
and  conmiissioner,  and  the  Collector  of  the  ports  of  Boston  and  Charles- 
town  for  the  time  being.  Jonathan  P.  llobinson  was  Clerk  to  the  Board 
of  Commissioners.  In  one  of  the  panels  of  the  Rotunda  is  inserted  a 
Tablet  of  marble,  containing  the  following  inscription  :  — 

*■  Boston  Custom  Hou.se  Building.  Authorized  by  the  23d  Congress, 
A.  D.  1835.    Andrew  Jackson,  President  U.  S.  A.  ;  Levi  Woodbury,  Sec'y 
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of  the  Treasury.  — Opened  August  1st,  A.  D.  1847.  James  K.  Polk,  Pres- 
ident U.  S.  A, ;  Robert  J.  Walker,  Sec'y  of  the  Treasury  ;  Marcus  Mor- 
ton, Collector  of  the  Port ;  Samuel  S.  Lewis,  Robert  G.  Shaw,  Commis- 
sioners ;  Ammi  Burnham  Young,  Architect." 


NEW  CLUB  HOUSE. 

The  new  Club  House,  situated  on  the  northerly  side  of  West  street,  ia 
worthy  of  notice  among  the  improvements  of  the  city.  It  is  38  feet  ir. 
front,  60  feet  deep,  and  52  feet  high.  The  front  elevation  is  built  of  Con- 
necticut freestone  in  Italian  style,  and  combines  great  architectural  beau- 
ty. The  first  story  is  occupied  by  two  stores,  and  a  central  passage  to  the 
second  story,  in  which  is  a  lobby,  reading  room,  and  three  parlors.  In  the 
third  story  is  a  hall  35  by  G3  feet,  and  22  feet  high. 

Erected  by  an  association  of  gentlemen.  Architect^  H.  Billings.  Build- 
ers, Masons,  Messrs.  Wheeler  and  Drake  ;  Carpenter,  Chas.  Dupee ;  Esti- 
mated cost  of  land  and  building,  S  15,000, 


BOSTON  SOCIETY  OP  NATURAL  HISTORY. 

This  institution  has  recently  purchased  the  estate  in  Mason  street, 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  and  remodelled 
the  building  to  adapt  it  to  its  present  purposes.  It  contains  9  rooms,  one 
of  which  is  occupied  by  the  librarian,  and  each  of  the  others  by  objects 
of  interest  in  the  dilTerent  departments  of  natural  history.  The  whole 
estate  cost  about  $  30,000,  which  was  obtained  by  subscription  from  the 
liberal  citizens  of  Boston.  All  who  desire  it  have  free  access  to  the  cabi- 
net every  Wednesday,  and  strangers  in  the  city,  who  cannot  convenient- 
ly visit  it  on  that  day,  can  obtain  admission  at  any  time  by  application  to 
an  officer  of  the  Society.  Five  volumes  of  the  Boston  Journal  of  Natural 
History,  and  three  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Society  at  its  Monthly  Meet- 
ings, have  been  published,  containing  contributions  from  our  most  distin- 
guished naturalists,  illustrated  by  engraving.'?. 


THE  NEW  COURT  HOUSE,  ERECTED  1833-1835. 

Tub  corner  stone  of  this  building  for  the  accommodation  of  the  Courts 
'•f  Liw  of  Boston  was  laid  on  the  2Sth  of  September,  1833,  Theodore  Ly- 
'n;in  V)eina  then  IMayor  of  the  city.    The  original  cost  of  the  undertaking 
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waa  about  S  l^'y,*-^,  bul  a  further  sum  of  $17,000  was  appropriated  in 
1S39  for  the  purch:uje  of  land  for  the  foruialion  of  a  street  and  passages 
around  the  building,  n\aking  the  total  cost  of  the  ground  and  edifice 
about  $200,000.  A  portion  of  the  land,  however,  on  which  the  structure 
stands  was  formerly  the  site  of  the  old  Jail  and  belonged  to  the  County, 
and  its  value  is  not  included  in  tlie  above  estimate.  The  building  is  sit- 
uated in  the  centre  of  Court  square,  betwe(in  Court  and  School  streets, 
and  li  surrounded  by  a  flagged  pavement  which  extends  southerly  along 
the  sjjacious  area  between  u  and  the  City  Hall.  The  form  of  the  edifice 
is  that  of  a  parallelogram,  extending  in  length  176  feet  by  6-1  feet  in 
breadth.  The  altitude  is  57  feet  to  the  cornice,  consisting  of  a  basement 
and  three  stories :  the  first  story  above  the  basement  being  12  feet,  the 
second  20,  and  the  third  18  feet  in  height.  The  material  composing  the 
building  is  of  cut  or  liewn  granite  from  the  Quincy  quarry,  and  at  each 
front  or  extremity  is  a  handsome  portico  of  the  Doric  motlel,  supiwried  by 
four  columns  of  fluted  granite  each  twenty-seven  feet  in  height  and  four 
and  a  lialf  feet  in  diameter.  These  pillars  are  in  Iho  solid  mass,  and  weigh 
about  23  tons  each.  The  northern  end  or  front  of  the  building  is  parallel 
with  Court  street,  but  retired  on  a  platform  off  the  thoroughfare  a  few 
yards,  while  the  southern  front  faces  the  rear  of  the  City  Hall  or  old  Court 
House,  and  is  approached  from  School  street  through  the  latter  building 
and  by  avenues  on  either  side  of  it.  The  main  body  of  the  new  Court 
House  is  simple  and  unadorned,  but  the  massive  symmetry  and  superior 
design  of  the  front  entrances,  tend  somewhat  to  relieve  the  general  plain- 
ness of  its  architecture.  The  interior  is  plain  and  substantial,  without 
presenting  much  novelty  of  plan  in  its  construction.  An  entrance  hall, 
communicating  with  the  southern  portico  and  opening  upon  side  doors, 
traverses  nearly  the  full  length  of  the  building  :  and  staircases  ascending 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  two  porticos  lead  directly  to  the  galleries  of 
the  principal  Court  rooms;  while  the  centre  and  side  /lights  conduct  to  the 
various  apartments  in  the  several  stories.  The  first  floor  contains  rooms  f(.'r 
the  Police  Court  and  Justices  Court,  the  United  Stales  Marslial's 
room,  and  the  Olficcs  of  the  Clerks  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Court  of  Com- 
mon Plea3,  and  Police  Court.  The  second  story  contaitjs  the  rooms  of 
the  United  Slates  and  the  Supreme  Judicial  Courts,  as  also  the  Law  Libra- 
ry, the  rooms  for  the  Judges  of  the  United  Siaie.s  and  Supreme  Courts, 
and  the  Clerk's  ofl^ice  of  the  United  Stales  Court.  The  upper  or  third  .sto- 
ry includes  the  Common  Pleas  and  ^Municipal  Conrl  rooms  and  the  rooms 
of  the  Judges  of  those  Courts,  the  Jury  rooms  of  the  several  Coui  ls,  the 
Clerk's  office  and  the  witness  rooms  of  the  Municipal  Court,  and  tin;  Grand 
Jury  room.  The  Court  rooms  are  spacious,  and  comfortably  furni.shcd, 
measuring  50  feet  by  40,  and  contain  ample  acc(jnunodati()n  fur  the  Bar 
and  ordinary  attendance.  Some  trilling  disadvantages  might  be  appre- 
hended to  result  from  the  location  of  the  Court  of  Common  Plea.s  the 
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general  re-sort  of  liiiganis,  in  the  upper  sLory,  but  ihe  arraagemenl  of  the 
rooms  for  the  most  part  id  satisfactory,  and  the  oHices  for  the  respective 
apartmentJi  are  as  large  and  commodious  as  could  be  desired.  The  United 
States  pay  to  the  city  for  the  use  of  llieir  apartments  in  the  building  the 
annual  rent  of  §3,000.  The  Court  room  allotted  to  them  is  the  same 
from  which  the  slave  Shadrach  was  a  short  time  since  rescued.  The 
United  States  Circuit  Court  before  Judge  "Woodbury  is  held  in  this  apart- 
ment on  the  loth  of  May  and  October  in  each  year,  and  the  District 
Court  before  Judge  Sprague  on  the  3d  Tuesday  in  INIarch,  the  -1th  Tuesday 
in  June,  the  2d  Tuesday  in  September,  and  1st  Tuesday  in  December,  and 
specially  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judge.  The  Supreme  Judicial  Court  siis 
at  the  South  end  of  the  building,  for  tlie  hearing  of  legal  arguments  on  the 
first  Tuesday  of  INIarch,  and  the  term  for  the  trial  of  Jury  causes  commen- 
ces on  the  7th  Tuesday  next  after  the  4th  Tuesday  of  Sejuember.  The 
Common  Pleas  Court  for  the  County  of  Suffolk  are  held  in  the  Court  room 
in  the  3d  story  on  the  1st  Tuesday  of  January,  April,  July,  and  October, 
and  the  IMunicipal  Court,  of  which  the  Justices  of  the  Common  Pleas  are 
ex  olTicio  Judges,  is  held  in  the  room  appropriated  for  that  purpose  on  the 
1st  Monday  of  every  month.  The  Police  Court  is  busied  every  day  in  the 
trial  of  criminal  olTenders,  and  also  sits  every  Wednesday  and  Saturday  as 
a  Justice's  Court  for  determining  civil  causes  under  S  20.  The  Social  Law 
Library  room  on  the  2d  floor  is  a  comfortable  and  well-lighted  apartment, 
and  contains  a  good  selection  of  Juridical  Text-books,  including  writers 
in  general  law,  and  the  English  and  American  Reports.  The  society  was 
first  organized  in  the  year  1801.  At  a  later  date,  1814,  an  act  of  incorpo- 
ration was  obtained  which  granted  to  the  prtiprietors  for  the  puriX)se  of  en- 
larging the  collect ic»n  all  sums  of  money  which  should  be  paid  by  Way  of 
tax  or  excise  by  p<;rsons  admitted  to  practice  as  Attorneys  of  the  Boston 
Court  of  Common  Pleas.  For  many  years  the  Library,  being  but  small, 
was  kept  in  the  oriice  of  a  Member  of  the  Bar  who  acted  as  Librarian,  and 
subsequently  it  occupied  a  closet  adjoining  a  targe  room  in  the  old  Court 
House  then  used  for  meetings  of  the  Grand  Jury.  At  a  later  period  the 
whole  room  was  devoted  to  the  Library,  to  which  when  the  present  Court 
House  was  built  a  spacious  apartment  was  appropriated,  in  which  it  has 
since  been  kept.  A  catalogue  of  the  Library  was  printed  in  1824.  At  that 
lime  the  number  of  volumes  waj  1,173,  in  1319  it  had  increased  to  4,077, 
and  in  May,  1S51,  embraces  alwut  4/200  volumes.  A  large  number  of  the 
Ujoks,  including  some  of  the  most  valuable,  were  presented  by  the  Hon. 
Charles  Jackson ;  but  the  Library  is  also  indebted  for  donations  to  other  gen- 
tlemen. The  names  of  the  donors  are  given  under  the  titles  of  the  works 
presented  by  tliem.  The  advantages  of  the  Library  arc  not  confined  to 
the  Bar  of  SufTulk,  but  it  is  coiistantly  and  freely  used  by  gentlemen  of 
the  profession  from  all  the  other  counties  in  the  State,  by  the  Judges  of 
the  Courts,  MemVjers  of  the  lei^islalure  and  Judges  and  Jurists  from  all 
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pans  of  the  Uaiied  Slates.  The  by  laws  provide  for  the  admission  of 
new  members  on  payment  of  $25  a  share  and  $5  annual  assessment,  and 
admit  also  subscribers  on  payment  of  an  annual  sum  of  ^S.  But  the 
members  of  the  Bar  of  other  Counties  (except  those  who  usually  prac- 
tice at  the  SutVulk  Bar)  have  the  privileije  of  consulting  the  books  of  iho 
Library  at  all  times  without  expense.  Each  member  is  allowed  to  lake 
from  the  Library  one  book  at  a  time  for  a  term  not  exceeding '2i  hours,  but 
no  volumes  are  allowed  to  issue  during  the  law  term  of  the  Siiprenie  Judi- 
cial Court  when  the  full  bench  is  in  session.  The  Librarian  is  appointed 
by  the  President  and  Trustees  who  have  the  general  management  of  the 
aiTairs  of  the  society  and  direct  in  the  purcluse  of  books,  &c.  Mr. 
Boyle  is  at  present  the  Librarian. 


NEW  ALMSHOUSE  ON  DEER  ISLAND. 

The  form  of  this  structure  is  that  of  a  "  l.atin  Cross,"  having  its  four 
wings  radiating  at  right  angles  from  a  "central  building."  The  central 
building  is  four  stories  high  ;  tlie  lower  story  (on  a  unil^irm  level  with  the 
cellars  or  work-rooms  of  the  north,  east,  and  west  wings)  contains  the 
baihing-rooms,  cleansing- rooms,  furnace,  and  fuel-rooms ;  the  two  next  sto- 
ries contain  the  general  guard  room,  to  b«  used  al.so  as  a  work-room;  the 
next  story  is  the  chapel ;  and  the  upf)er  story  is  the  hospital.  The  south 
wing  is  four  stories  high;  the  lower  one  contains  the  family  kitchens  and 
Ciitry  of  the  suixjrintendent's  family;  the  second  is  appropriated  fur  the 
family  parlors  of  the  superiuiendent,  and  a  room  for  the  use  of  the  direct- 
ors, together  with  the  entrances  and  staircases,  and  the  opening  or  carriage 
way,  fur  receiving  tlie  pauper.-?.  Tluj  staircases  communicating  with  the 
guard-room,  and  wiih  the  cleansing  rooms  in  the  lower  story  of  the  central 
building,  are  also  located  in  this  story.  The  two  remaining  stories  will 
be  used  for  the  family  sleeping-rooms,  superintendent's  oflice,  ofhcers' 
rooms,  and  bathing-rooms,  —  together  with  the  entries,  passages,  cioseis, 
and  staircases.  Each  of  the  north,  cast,  and  west  wings  is  three  stories 
high,  with  ba.sements  and  attics  over  the  whole  surface  of  each  wing. 
The  basement.s  are  for  work-rooms.  The  remaining  stories,  including  the 
attics,  contain  the  wards,  liospitala,  and  day-rooms  for  the  inmates,  to- 
gether with  the  sleeping  and  insix;ctioa  rooms  for  tho  nurses  anil  attend- 
ants. 

There  are  eight  circular  lowers  attached  to  the  exterior  walls  of  the 
north,  east,  and  west  wings;  they  contain  the  water-closets  rcfjuisite  for 
j  the  iimiates  of  the  buililing;  two  of  lliem  contain  stairca:?es.    Tho  water- 
I  clo.sets  are  placed  on  the  level  of  every  story,  and  entered  immediately 
from  the  Hoors  thereof,  and  are  disconnected  from  the  main  building  by  a 
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columa  of  air  passing  through  upright  operiings,  in  the  exterior  walls  of 
the  towers,  opposite  to  each  other,  and  placed  near  the  walls  of  the  build- 
ing. 


!     The  dimension.s  of  the  building  are  qs  fi)lluws,  in  round  numbers  :  The 
]  centre  building  is  73  feet  s(iuare  and  7o  f-et  iiigli,  cac.ii  iierpendicular  cor- 
ner being  subi ended  by  the  section  of  a  circle.    The  superintendent's 
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house,  if  ihe  building  faces  the  west,  makes  the  west  side  of  the  centre 
building,  except  the  circular  comers,  and  is  thrown  out  by  these  corners 
50  feet  by  50  on  the  ground,  and  50  feet  high  ;  so  that  it  stands  almost  as 
much  separated  from  the  main  building  as  if  it  were  entirely  disconnected 
with  It,  and  is  still  near  enough  for  the  convenience  of  the  superintendent. 
The  north  wing,  intended  particularly  for  women,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and 
50  feet  high,  t.  e.  twice  as  large  as  the  superintendent's  house.  The  south 
wing,  intended  jiarticularly  for  men,  is  100  feet  by  50,  and  50  feet  high, 
the  8ame  dimensions  as  the  north  wing;  and  both  these  wings  are  separ- 
ated from  the  superintendent's  house,  and  ihrowp  out  from  the  centre 
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building,  like  ihe  sui>eriiUenileut'd  house,  by  the  sjeini-ciiciilar  corners,  for 
pur|)06es  of  belter  buporvisioii  ami  veiuilaiioii.    The  east  wing,  intended 
I  for  the  accomniodaiion  of  dilferent  dasse:j,  and  for  dilYereni  purposes,  in 
i  the  diillrenl  stories,  is  200  feel  by  50.  and  50  feet  high,  i.  e.  twice  the  di- 
mensions of  the  north  and  south  wings,  and  four  limes  tlic  dimensions  of 
the  superinteadcni's  house.    The  north,  east,  and  west  wings  have  three 
stories,  each  12  feiH  high,  above  the  basement  and  beneath  the  aliic.  Tlic 
attic  is      feet  high,  aiul  the  basement  8^  feet  high.  The  youth  wing  is  four 
finished  stories  high,  and  the  floors  of  tliese  stories  are  uniform  with  those 
of  llic  three  other  w  ings.  The  circular  towers  attached  to  tlie  exterior  ^vall  of 
I  the  north,  east,  and  weal  wings,  are  each  G5  feet  high  and  13  feet  in  diameter. 
The  proixjriions  of  the  building  are  arithmetical :  —  the  centre  building 
is  a  cul)e  75  feet,  with  the  corners  subtended  ;  the  superintendent's  house 
is  a  culx;  of  50  feet;  the  north  wing  is  two  cubes  of  50  feet  each;  the 
south  wing  is  two  cubes  of  50  feel  each;  and  the  east  wing  four  cubes  of 
50  feet  each. 

The  paupers,  as  they  arrive,  are  received  at  a  central  i»int,  under  the  eye 
of  the  superintendent,  in  his  olhce,  as  they  approach  ;  thoroughly  cleaned, 
»f  necessary,  in  the  basement  central  apartments  for  cleansing;  and  distrib- 
uted, when  prepared  for  distribution,  to  those  parts  of  the  building  as- 
signed to  the  classes  to  which  they  belong. 

There  is  a  chaiK.*!,  with  a  gallery,  occupying  75  by  75  feet,  on  the  third 
floor  of  the  ceniml  building,  equal  in  height  to  two  stories.    The  floor  of 
the  chapel  is  on  a  level  with  the  attic  floors  of  the  w  ings.    It  is  well  ligiit- 
,  ed,  in  a  central  position,  of  convenient  access  from  all  parts  of  the  estal>- 
j  lishment,  and  is  commodious  enough  for  those  who  are  able  to  attend  rc- 
!  ligious  worship,  out  of  even  a  larger  population  than  1,200. 
I     Large  folding-doors,  or  traversing  doors,  are  an  original  feature  of  (his 
I  plan,  and  answer,  by  being  opened  wide,  and  by  turning,  in  diflerent  di- 
I  rections.  important  ends,  in  making  rooms  for  particular  purpxiscs,  when 
I  they  are  wanted;  and  when  such  rooms  are  not  wanted,  in  being  ciMjned 
wide,  or  turned  back,  so  as  to  leave  the  sujicrvision  unol)itrucie(l,  and 
change  the  circulation  of  the  air  throughout  the  establi^^hn1ent. 

It  is  nut  aljsoluiely  a  fire-proof  building,  b\it  liie  roof  is  slated;  the  floors 
are  double,  and  laid  with  mortar  between  them  :  the  ceilings  under  the 
floors  and  over  the  rooms  consi.st  of  joi*;!*.  nn<l  the  b/ltlom  of  the  lower 
side  of  the  double  fl  jors ;  the  walls  are  bri<:k  built  holliiw,  ajvl  without 
lath  aud  pla-iter  on  the  inside,  orco\eiings  o{  any  kij.tl  ou  the  ovUside  ; 
I  the  windows  are  wootlen  sashe.^,  but  they  are  set  in  a  thick  (lii\iiile  brick 
I  wall,  and  may  each  of  them  burn  without  burning  aiictiher.  All  the  wings 
I  are  separated  frum  the  centre  building  by  liiick  brick  walls,  covereil  and 
'  secured,  in  all  their  openings,  with  iron  doors  and  shutters,  and  rising  above 
i  tlie  roofs  of  llic  wings,  so  as  to  make  a  barracade  against  fire,  behind  which 
■  the  inmates  of  a  wing  on  fire  may  retreat,  and  firemen  niay  l>c  protected. 
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PRINCIPLES  OBSERVED  IN  THE  PLANS. 
In  all  the  plans  of  these  buildings  there  are  certain  great  principles  ob- 
served, among  Nvhich  are  the  following:  — 

1.  Size.  The  size  of  these  buildings  allowa  from  600  to  1,000  cubic 
feet  of  space  to  each  individual ;  besides  their  proportion  of  space  in  the 
eating-rooms,  school -rooms,  hospital,  and  chapel. 

2.  Proportions.  The  proportions  are  arithmetic  and  harmonic,  a  cube 
being  their  germ. 

3.  Concentration.  These  buildings  are  all  in  the  form  of  a  cross,  hav- 
ing four  wings,  united  to  a  central  octagonal  building;  one  for  the  super- 
intendent and  his  family,  and  three  of  them  for  inmates  ;  the  kitchen  be- 
ing in  the  centre,  in  the  1st  story  of  the  octagon;  the  supervisor's  room 
over  the  kitchen  ;  the  chapel  over  the  supervisor's  room  ;  and  tlie  hospital 
over  the  chapel. 

4.  Exten.fion.  The  parts  all  radiating  from  a  common  centre,  can  be 
extended  without  disturbing  the  central  arrangements  and  architectural 
design. 

5.  Convenience.  The  keeper's  or  superintendent's  office,  eating-room, 
and  sleeping-room  are  all  in  proximity  to  the  great  central  octagonal 
building;  so  that  the  keeper  has  eyelets  and  ready  access  to  the  kitchen, 
superviijor's  room,  chapel,  and  hospital,  and  all  the  wings;  and  he  can  go 
throTigh  the  establishment  without  going  out  of  doors.  The  inmates  re- 
ceive their  food  from  a  large  central  kitchen  ;  the  wings  are  all  under  su- 
pervision from  one  central  supervisor's  room.  The  inmates  assemble  in 
the  chapel  and  hospital  from  all  the  wings  without  exposure,  and  without 
leaving  the  house. 

6.  Classijication.  The  men  and  women,  the  old  and  young,  the  sick 
and  well,  can  all  be  separated,  in  different  wings,  and  different  stories  of 
the  building  ;  and  all  these  classes  can  be  kept  distinct  by  placing  them  in 
different  wings,  by  the  power  of  central  observation  and  control. 

7.  Supervision,  outside  ami  inside.  All  the  areas,  apartments,  win- 
dows, walls,  galleries,  staircases,  fastenings,  external  yards,  and  external 
yard  walls,  except  the  space  outside  at  the  ends  of  the  wings,  are  under  su- 
pervision from  the  centre.  One  man  can  do  more,  in  these  buildings,  in 
consequence  of  the  facilities  for  supervision,  than  many  men  can  do  in 
some  of  the  old  establishments,  containing  an  equal  number  of  inmates. 

8.  Security  against  Escape.  In  Prisons  and  Houses  of  Refuge,  where 
security  against  escape  is  of  great  importance,  the  construction  is  such, 
that,  if  an  inmate  breaks  out,  he  breaks  in;  —  that  is,  if  ho  escapes  from 
his  dormitory  into  the  area,  he  has  still  another  wall  or  grating  to  break, 
while  at  the  same  time  he  is  in  sisrhi  from  the  supervisor's  room.  There 
is,  therefore,  very  little  encouragement  to  try  to  escape  from  the  dormito-  j 
ries.    And  if  the  inmates  are  in  the  yards,  gardens,  or  grounds  around,  j 
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the  supervision  exlentld  outside  so  easily  and  perfectly,  that  it  aflordu 
great  security  against  escape. 

9.  Security  against  fire.  Although  buildings  according  to  these  plans 
are  not  wholly  fire  proof,  still,  the  cell  floors  being  stone  or  iron,  the  walb 
brick  or  stone,  the  galleries  and  staircases  iron,  the  doors  and  gratings  iron, 
the  roof  slate,  and  the  gutters  copper,  much  of  the  material  is  incombusti- 
ble. Besides,  the  separate  roomd  or  dormitories  are  literally  fire  proof; 
and  the  remainiiig  parts  are  extensively  exposed  to  constant  observation  ; 
so  that  a  fire,  in  its  first  bt^ginning,  is  ea:?ily  discovered  and  extinguished. 

10.  ^Va^mi7lg  by  steam,  hot  water,  or  tcarm  air.  The  construction 
of  these  buildings  is  favorable  to  either  mode  of  warming.  If  by  steam, 
the  steam  may  be  generated  in  the  centre  building,  and  distributed  in  one- 
inch  wrought  iron  pipes,  under  the  windows,  in  four  rows  of  pipes,  one 
above  the  other  on  the  upright  wall,  three  inches  apart,  to  be  inclosed  in 
a  box  eighteen  inches  square,  made  by  the  floor  for  the  bottom,  the  outer 
wall  for  the  back,  a  board  cover  for  the  top,  and  an  upright  board  for  the 
front;  the  pure  air  to  be  received  through  orifices  in  the  outer  wall,  and  [ 
the  warm  air  to  be  passed  into  the  area,  through  orifices  in  the  front  of 
the  box.  If  the  healing  is  to  be  done  by  hot  water,  substitute  a  cast-iron 
pipe,  6  inches  in  diameter,  near  the  floor,  and  near  the  wall,  under  the 
windows,  within  a  box,  similarly  constructed  to  the  box  around  the  steam-  ( 
pipes. 

If  the  heating  is  to  be  done  by  warm  air,  place  in  the  centre  buildyig,  ^ 
and  in  the  areas,  the  Boston  School  Stove,  or,  which  are  on  the  same  prin- 
ciples, Chilson's  furnaces,  or  any  other  heating  apparatus  which  is,  at  the  '. 
same  lime,  a  ventilating  apparatus. 

11.  Lighting.  Gas  light  in  the  areas  will  light  all  the  dormitories,  and 
wherever  distributed,  will  be  easily  supervised  and  controlled  from  the 
caitre  building.  ; 

12.  Sunlight.  Care  is  taken  in  the.se  buildings,  to  have  a  large  surface 
exposed  to  the  morning,  noonday,  and  afternoon  sun.  This  can  be  done  ' 
with  the  large  windows  in  the  outer  wall,  but  it  cannot  be  done  with  a 
small  window  in  each  small  dormitory  or  cell.  Much  more  sunlight  can 
be  brought  to  shed  its  healthful  and  cheering  influence,  over  the  inmates 
of  these  buildings,  than  if  the  windows  in  the  external  wall  were  as  small 

as  they  must  be,  if  the  rooms  within  were  made  of  a  small  size  and  placed 
on  the  external  wall. 

13.  Artificial  Ventilation.  Each  small  room,  dormitory,  or  cell  i-i  ])r() 
vided  with  a  ventilator,  starting  from  the  floor  of  the  same,  in  the  centre 
wall,  and  conducted,  separate  from  every  other,  to  the  top  of  the  block 
where  it  is  connected  with  a  ventiduct,  and  either  acted  uix)n  by  heat  or  , 
Emcn?on's  ventilating  cap.  Both  at  the  lop  and  bottom  of  the  room  there 
is  a  slide,  or  register,  over  orifices,  opening  into  this  ventilator,  which  are 
capiible  of  being  opened  or  shut.    Those  ventilators  are  intended  to  take 
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Impure  and  lishi  air.  In  ihe  external  wall  are  provided  oritice:j,  piicli- 
in^  outward  and  downward,  to  take  or!'  carbonic  acid  gas,  which  may  be 
laial  to  life,  if  allowed  to  accumulate  in  the  lowest  part  of  the  building. 
The  large  rooms  are  provided  with  such  oritices,  by  carrying  every  third 
or  forth  window  to  a  level  with  the  floor.  These  means  aro  used  to  take 
otf  the  impure  and  light  air,  and  the  heavier  and  more  fatal  gases.  To 
supply  pure  air,  all  the  heating  is  made  by  ventilating  apparatus. 

14.  Natural  Vtntilatiun.  Through  the  large  windows,  when  opened, 
the  air  can  have  free  course  with  all  the  varying  winds,  throughout  the 
building,  from  north  to  south,  from  east  to  west,  from  south  to  north, 
and  from  west  to  east,  and  obliquely  in  every  direction,  according  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  through  the  octagonal  centre  building. 

15.  Water  for  ch'.ansing  and  bathhig.  For  cleansing,  water  is  let  on 
in  every  room,  and  furnished  liberally  in  every  story  ;  and  in  difTerenl 
parts  of  the  building  large  means  are  provided  for  bathing.  Nothing  is 
more  indispensable  in  the  plans  of  such  buildings,  than  convenient  and 
liberal  supplies  of  pure  water  for  cleansing  and  bathing. 

16.  Employment.  Large  provision  is  made",  in  all  these  buildings,  of 
floors  and  space  for  employment,  under  cover,  with  good  and  suflicient 
light,  convenience,  and  supervision.  In  many  old  buildings  there  has  not 
been  employment,  because  there  Wiis  no  place  suitable  for  it.  This  difli- 
culty  has  received  great  consideration,  and  every  effort  has  been  made 
entirely  to  remove  it,  so  that  all  the  inmates  of  these  buildings  should  be 
kept  out  of  idleness,  which  is  the  mother  of  mischief  Labor  is  favorable 
to  order,  discipline,  instruction,  reformation,  health,  and  selfsupport. 
But  there  can  be  but  little  productive  industry  without  a  place  for  it. 
Suitable  places  have  been  provided  in  all  these  buildings,  whether  prisons, 
alinsliouses,  or  houses  of  refuge,  for  employment. 

17.  Instruction.  School-rooms,  privilege  rooms,  chapels,  more  pri- 
vate rooms  ami  places,  comfortably  large  single  rooms,  are  provided,  in 
which  all  kinds  of  good  instruction  can  be  given. 

IS.  Ilutndnity.  The  humanity  of  these  buildings  is  seen  in  there  be- 
ing sufhcient  space,  large  light,  abundant  ventilation,  and  airing  in  sum 
mer,  good  places  of  lal)or  and  instruction,  and  good  hospital  accommoJarion 
lor  the  sick. 

19.  Care  of  the  sick.  The  hospital  is  large,  light,  convenient,  easily 
accessible,  well  warmed  and  well  ventilated,  so  that  if  suitable  care  is  not 
given  to  the  sick  it  will  not  be  because  there  is  no  place  for  it,  no  suitable 
hospital  accommodations. 

20.  Notifying  in  sickness.  The  separate  rooms  are  so  located  and  dis- 
tributed, under  supervision,  from  the  centre  building,  that  a  penile  knock 
on  the  inner  side  of  the  door  of  each  separate  lodging-room  will  be  hcanl 
by  the  person  on  duty  in  the  central  room  for  supervision  and  care;  and 
thus  relief  can  be  immediately  secured  ;  or,  in  case  of  a  fit,  or  sudden  and 
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;  violeai  aiiack,  witliout  consciousness,  the  sick  person  will  in  all  prolKihili- 
,  ty  be  heai-d,  from  any  separate  dormitory  in  eitlier  wing,  by  ihe  person  on 
duty  in  the  superv  isor's  room  in  the  centre  building. 

21.  Level  Floors.  It  is  designed  to  have  no  ytumbling  place,  in  either 
building.  But  on  the  contrary,  that  the  officers  and  inmates  may  walk 
over  any  part  of  the  whole,  by  day  or  by  night,  on  level  lloors.  The  stairs 
are  the  only  places  where  it  is  impossible  to  make  level  iloors. 

22.  Economy.  Great  economy  is  used  in  these  structures,  in  the  finish, 
which  is  perfectly  simple,  unadorned,  and  substantial ;  alTording  no  harbor 
for  vermin,  no  place  of  concealment  for  fire,  and  yet  durable  and  decent. 

We  have  thus  endeavored  to  give  an  outline  of  the  principles  which  en- 
ter into  these  structures,  of  their  adaptation  to  the  purposes  for  which  they 
are  erected,  aiid  of  the  importance  of  carrying  out  the  designs  according  to 
the  plans. 
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This  is  one  of  the  moat  noble  institutions  in  the  world.  Its  design  was 
to  afford  the  most  relief  to  invalids,  and  ad  far  as  possible  to  reach  the  ne- 
cessities of  every  class  of  i)ersons,  the  benefits  of  it  to  be  administered  lu 
all  who  stand  in  need,  at  as  low  a  rate  as  pos.-^ible.  There  are  two  buiklings 
under  the  control  of  the  Corporation.  1st.  The  General  Hospital  in  Bos- 
ton, as  above  delineated,  and  2.  The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Insane,  loca- 
ted in  the  town  of  S<jmerville. 
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I  Tiie  iMu6sac/iU6tlts  (Jt/ttral  iluspiiul  \\\.{^  iiici)ri)i)!aied  Fubruary 
I  1^11  ;  and  eiiliiled  lo  an  amiuiil  income  not  excceiling  ihiriy  ihouiiuul  dol- 
j  Lirs,  lor  the  siuppori  and  inainienance  of  a  general  hoajjilal  lur  bick  and 
i  in:5ane  persuus.  The  act  granted  lo  the  hospital  a  fee  simple  in  llie  e^ilaii! 
'  dl'ihe  old  Proviiice-Uoube,  on  the  condition  that  $  IOO,tH)U  sliould  be  raised 
I  by  sub.^criptioii  within  ten  years.  Large  donations  for  this  purpose  were 
I  made  by  1017  persons  in  the  year  IblG,  at  which  time  the  trustees  pur 
[  chased  llie  lot  on  which  the  IMcLean  Asylum  was  built,  then  la  Charles- 
town. 

The  Hospital  building  had  a  front  of  1G8  feet,  and  a  depth  of  54  feet,  w  iih  a 
i  portico  of  eight  Ionic  colunms,  but  was  extensively  enlarged  in  16^10. 
1     It  waa  built  of  Chelmsford  granite,  the  colunms  of  their  capitals  being  of 
I  the  same  material.    In  the  centre  of  the  two  principal  storie.s  are  the 
!  rooms  of  the  olficers  of  ti\e  institution.    Above  these  is  the  Operating 
j  riieaire,  which  is  lighted  from  the  dome.    The  wingb-  of  the  building  are 
divided  into  wards  and  sick  rooms.    The  staircase  and  Uoorings  of  the  en- 
tries are  of  stone.    The  whole  house  is  supplied  with  heat  by  air  flues 
!  from  furnaces,  and  with  water  by  pipes  and  a  forcing  pump.    The  beauti- 
ful hills  which  surround  Boston  are  seen  from  every  part  of  the  building, 
and  iho  grounds  on  the  southwest  are  washed  by  tlie  waters  of  the 
bay. 

The  premises  have  been  improved  by  the  planting  of  ornamental  trees 
and  shrults,  and  the  extension  of  the  gravel  walks  for  those  patients  whose 
health  will  admit  of  exercise  in  the  oj)en  air. 

By  ihe  Act  of  June  12,  1817,  it  was  provided  that  the  stone  to  be  furnish- 
ed for  the  building  should  be  hammered  and  fitted  for  use  by  the  convicts 
of  the  State  Prison.  By  the  act  of  February  21,  1S18,  establishing  the 
iMassaclniselts  Hospital  Life  Insurance  Company,  it  was  provided  that  the 
corjx)ration  should  pay  to  the  trustees  of  the  General  Hospital,  for  the  use 
of  the  Hospital,  the  third  part  of  its  net  profits.  liy  the  act  of  April  1, 
IS35,  establishmg  tiie  New  England  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Company,  it 
was  provided  that  one  third  of  its  net  profits  should  Ixi  paid  atmually  to 
the  Hospital  fund.  A  similar  provision  was  adopted  in  the  charter  of  the 
Stale  Mutual  Life  Assurance  Comp.my  at  AV^orcester,  in  March,  lS-11. 

By  the  last  Annual  Iie[)orl  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Ceneral  Hospital  (Jan- 
uary 22,  ISol),  it  seems  that  its  capital  now  yielding  an  income  to  the  in- 
sliiulion  is  $  171,119.  And  that  the  inconie  f<)r  year  I8r>0  was  s:^^.- 
r>17,  viz.  :  From  property  of  all  kindi  S  It3/.)17 ;  Extra  dividend  of  the 
Hosi)ital  Life  Insurance  Company  $18,U(XJ;  Subscriptions  for  free  beds 
S2.I(JvJ;  and  Surplus  from  the  McLean  Asylum  $  1,5CK>. 

The  expenses  for  the  year  were  S  29,021,  viz. ;  For  stores  $  10,574 ;  Wa- 
ges S  7,891;  Fuel  $2,815;  Medicine  S2,cr>5;  Furniture  S  1,523;  Re- 
pairs $I,1G;J,  S.ilaries  §  1,850;  Miscellaneous  52.3.  The  admissions  to 
the  hospital  iu  18.30  were  710,  y'xz.  :  — 
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Males.  Femalo.  Total. 


.  201 

41 

212 

"      paying  pari  of  ihe  lime 

53 

19 

77 

.  183 

214 

427 

442 

301 

746 

Of  these,  269  paid  $3;  32  paid  S6;  14  paid  $4;  and  4  paid  $10  per 
week.    Total,  319. 

Proponioiiof  deaths  to  the  whole  number  of  resiihi',  one  in  ten. 

Greatest  number  of  palienis  at  any  visii  in  private  room.s.  7 ;  erenle.-j' 
number  of  paying  patients,  33  ;  of  free  patients,  103;  greatest  total,  IJG 
least  number  in  private  rooms,  2  ;  lea^st  paying,  lo :  free,  63  :  leaat  total,  b3. 

Number  of  accidents  admitted  during  the  year,  93. 

Average  number  of  patients,  103.    I\Iales,  59;  females,  49. 

Average  number  of  paying  patients,  11  American  and  11  Foreign;  to- 
tal, 22. 

Greatest  number  of  paying  patients,  16  American  and  17  Foreign  ;  least 
number  of  paying  patients,  8  American  and  7  Foreign. 

Total  males,  442.    Of  this  number,  47  were  in  private  rooms. 

Total  females,  301.  Of  these,  5  were  in  private  rooms.  A  little  over 
one  third  of  the  free  patients  were  female  domestics ;  one  sixth  were  male 
laborers,  most  of  them  foreigners. 

Average  time  of  ward-paying  patients  is  two  weeks  and  six  days  ;  and 
of  free  patients,  six  weeks. 

Projx»riioi\  of  ward  beds  occupied  by  free  palienis,  a  fraction  less  than 
three  to  one. 

The  whole  amount  of  board  charged  to  all  the  patients,  during  the  year, 
was  8  17,lf^6.49.  Of  this  sum  there  was  charged  to  the  Trustees,  for  tht 
board  of  free  palienis,  S  12,960.22 ;  and  the  balance,  $4,226.27,  has  been 
received  from  paying  jxitients. 

If  the  gross  amount  of  the  annual  expenses  be  divided  by  the  average 
number  of  palienis,  it  will  give  S  4.90  for  the  weekly  expense  of  each  pa 
lienl. 

''  The  expenses  of  the  Hospital  for  the  year  1850  have  been  $29,024.  Of 
this  sum,  only  $4,226.27  htm  been  received  from  paying  patients,  leaving 
a  balance  of  nearly  $25,0r)0  to  bo  drawn  from  the  lrea.sury  of  the  Institu- 
tion. When  it  is  considered  that  the  income  of  our  present  capilnl  fund 
must  fall  short  of  this  demand,  even  under  the  most  favorable  circumstan- 
ces, to  the  extent  of  nearly  $  10,000,  it  will  be  readily  yielded  that  we 
must  continue  year  by  year  to  depend  upon  the  benevolent  charity  of  the 
friends  of  our  Inatitulion  for  its  progress  and  support." 

Tlie  Board  of  Trustees  annually  apijoiiit  two  practilioners  in  Physic  and 
two  in  Surgery,  who  constitute  a  board  of  Consultation.  At  the  same 
time,  they  appoint  six  physicians,  six  surgeons,  an  admitting  physician, 
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and  a  superiuieiideat  of  the  Huspiial.  Apnlicalious  for  a(liiiis:5ii)ii  of  pa- 
lieiil:j  must  be  made  at  the  Hospital  in  Allen  Street,  Uaweea  9  aiul  lU  A. 

oil  each  day  of  the  week  except  Sunday.  In  urgent  cases,  iKnvever, 
ajjplication  may  be  maile  at  other  times.  Applications  from  the  country 
may  be  made  in  writing,  addressed  to  the  admitting  physician,  and  wlien 
a  free  bed  is  desired,  a  statement  of  the  pecuniary  circumsiai\ces  of  the 
patient  must  be  imde.  During  alternate  terms  of  four  months  in  each 
year,  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons  have  the  care  of  the  patients.  No 
visitors  are  admitted  to  the  Hospital  without  a  special  permit  from  the  of- 
ficers or  trustees.  The  patients  may  be  visited  by  their  friends  daily  be- 
tween 12  and  1  o'clcx:k. 

Any  individual  subscribing  one  himdred  dollars  shall  be  entitled  to  a  free 
l)ed  at  the  hospital  for  one  year.  All  subscriptions  for  tliis  purpose  com- 
mence on  the  1st  of  January  in  each  year.  The  whole  number  of  free  l)eds 
is  never  less  than  thirty  seven.  Two  of  these  are  reserved  for  cases  of  ac- 
cidents. 

The  oilicers  of  the  Institution  for  1351  are  as  followa :  William  Apple- 
ton,  pre.iiilenl ;  Kuberi  Hooper,  vice-president;  Henry  Andrews,  treasurer; 
IMarcus  IMorton,  Jr.,  secretary;  twelve  trustees,  and  four  physicians,  who 
actxs  a  Board  of  Consultation.  Two  of  the  trustees  form  a  visiting  com- 
mittee for  a  month,  and  thus  by  turns  each  member  serves  one  month  dur- 
ing the  year. 

The  McLean  Asylum  for  the  Innane. 

This  Asylum  for  the  Insane  was  opened  to  receive  boarders,  October  1, 
1818,  under  the  direction  of  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  General 
Hospital,  it  being  a  branch  of  that  Institution.  It  is  situatetl  in  Sornerville, 
alKJut  one  mile  from  Boston,  on  a  delightful  eminence,  and  consists  of  an  el- 
gant  house  for  the  Superintendent,  with  a  wing  at  each  end,  handsomely 
constructed  of  brick,  for  the  accommodation  of  the  iimiales.  Though  suf 
ficienlly  near  to  Boston  for  the  convenience  of  the  visitors  and  trustees, 
who  generally  reside  in  the  city,  it  is  not  directly  on  any  of  its  principal 
avenues,  and  is  sufliciently  retired  to  afford  the  (juiet  and  rural  serenity 
wliich  in  all  ca.ses  is  fouml  to  be  conducive  to  a  calm  and  healthy  condition 
of  mind.  The  name  of  McLean  was  given  to  this  Hospital  in  respect  to 
John  IMcLean,  Es^j.,  a  liberal  l)enefact()r  of  the  <i<!neral  Hospital. 

The  number  of  patients  in  the  house,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year  1850, 
wa-s  one  hundred  and  eighty-four;  ninety-five  of  whom  were  males,  and 
eighty-nine  females.  During  the  year  1850,  eighty  males  and  ninety-three 
females  were  admitted,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-three. 

The  f)llowing  is  the  number  of  admissions,  discharges,  and  results,  since 
the  Asylum  has  Ixien  untler  the  management  of  Dr.  Bell,  the  pre.sent  phy- 
sician and  superintendent. 
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The  Hon.  William  Appleton  of  Boston  coniribuleil  $  10,000  in  Decem- 
ber, 1843,  "  for  the  purpose  of  affording  aid  to  such  patients  in  the  McLean 
Asylum,  as  from  straitened  means  might  be  compelled  to  leave  the  Institu- 
tion without  a  perfect  cure."  On  the  9th  of  Noveml)er,  IS^jO,  the  same  gen- 
man  contributed  the  further  sum  of  $20,000  for  the  purpo.se  of  erecting 
two  additional  editice>i,  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate  eight  males  and 
eight  females,  with  such  conveniences  aiid  facilities  as  shall  enable  each 
to  have,  not  ordy  the  care,  attention,  and  comforts,  but  the  luxuries  and  re- 
tirement which  they  had  enjoyed  at  home. 

The  su{>erinlendent  dtates  that  the  elevation  and  improvement  of  the  en- 
tire establishment  have,  as  usual,  not  been  overlooked  during  the  past  year. 
A  large  and  handsome  hall,  fifty  feel  long  by  twenty-five  wide  and  fourteen 
high,  hiid  Ixjen  constructed,  by  raising  a  story  upon  one  of  the  buildings 
of  the  male  side,  which  furnishes  ample  room  for  two  billiard  tal)les, — 
ever  an  interesting  and  useful  exercise  for  the  iivsane;  and  also  makes  a 
son  of  conversation  and  reading  nx^in,  where  paiicnt.i  from  the  different 
sections  may  meet  for  some  hours  in  the  day  for  rcc real  ion  and  inter 
course. 

The  expenses  of  the  McLean  Asylum  for  1850  were  $40,623,  viz:  For 
Stores  3  17,627;  Wages  §6,173;  Salaries  S  4,-500  ;  Furniture,  Repairs,  and 
Improvements  $  10,310 ;  Diversions  $  1,332  ;  Miscellaneous  $  2,385.  From 
which  deilucl  the  proceeds  of  the  farm  and  garden  S  1,701. 

It  seems  to  be  generally  undcrstoml  through  the  country  that  this  insti- 
tution is  the  most  safe  as  well  as  the  most  economical  place  of  resort  in  all 
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dilRcult  and  dangerous  cases,  esi)ecially  such  as  rciiiiire  operation  ;  one  of 
the  consciiuences  of  this  general  seuliment  in  reffiird  lo  the  Ho.spiial,  is^ 
lliai  inajiy  dibcases  are  pre^enied  there  which  are  in  their  nature  incurable, 
—  whence  il  has  followed,  thai,  its  the  reputation  of  the  insiiiuiion  has  in- 
creased, the  number  of  cases  rejwrted  incurable  or  not  relieved  has  also  in- 
creased. The.  patients,  under  the  daily  care  of  skilful,  intelligent,  and  enii- 
nent  surgeons  and  physicians,  are  watc lied  over  by  faithful  and  attentive 
nurses,  and  in  truth  the  minor  ollkcrs  and  d(.)mestics.  under  the  vigilant 
eye  of  the  superintendent  and  niatron,  continue  to  give  the  sick  poor  all 
the  comfort  and  relief,  with  all  the  chances  of  restoration,  which  the  kind- 
ness of  friends,  or  the  influence  of  money,  could  command  for  those  fa- 
vored with  both. 


THE  STATE  HOUSE. 

This  elegant  and  spacious  edifice,  situated  in  Boston,  on  elevated  ground 
adjoining  the  Common,  and  near  the  centre  of  this  ancient  and  flourishing 
city,  was  erected  in  1795.  The  corner-stone  was  laid  on  the  fourth  of  Ju- 
ly, by  the  venerable  and  patriotic  Siimuel  Adams,  then  Chief  Magistrate 
of  INIassachusetls  (assisted  by  Paul  Revere,  Master  of  the  Grand  Lodge 
of  Masons).  He  succeeded  Governor  Hancock,  who  died  in  October,  171)3. 
Governor  Adams  made  a  short  address  on  the  occasion  of  laying  the  cor- 
ner-stone, and  said,  "  he  trusted  that  within  its  walls  liberty  and  the  rights 
of  man  would  be  forever  advocated  and  supported."  The  lot  was  pur- 
chased by  the  town  of  Boston  of  the  heirs  of  Governor  Hancock,  for  which 
the  sum  of  $4,000  was  paid.  The  building  was  not  finished  and  occupied 
by  the  Legislature  till  January,  17'J3;  when  the  members  of  the  General 
Court  walked  in  procession  from  the  Old  State  House  at  the  head  of  Slate 
Street,  and  the  new  edifice  for  the  government  was  dedicated  by  solemn 
prayer  lo  Almighty  God.  The  Old  State  House,  so  called  from  the  lime  of 
building  the  other,  was  long  the  place  in  which  the  General  Court  of  the 
Province  of  Massachusetts  was  holden.  It  has  lately  been  well  repaired, 
and  was  formerly  the  place  of  the  meetings  of  the  city  authorities  and  for 
public  offices. 

The  corner-slone  of  the  present  Capitol  was  brought  lo  the  spot  by  fif- 
teen white  horses,  al  that  time  the  number  of  States  in  the  Union.  The 
building  is  seen  at  a  great  distance  in  all  directions,  and  is  the  principal 
object  visible  when  the  city  is  first  seen  by  those  who  visit  it.  The  form 
is  oblnng,  being  one  hundred  and  seventy-three  feet  in  fr(»nt,  and  sixty-one 
feel  deep,  or  al  ihe  end.  The  height  of  the  buihling,  including  the  dome, 
is  one  hundred  and  ten  feet ;  and  the  foundation  is  about  that  height  al)ove 
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tin  level  of  the  water  of  the  bay.    "  ll  cou.sisi^j  exienially  of  a  bt'seniciil 
siocy  iwcaiy  feel  high,  ^i^l  a  principal  t^lory  ihiriy  feel  high.    Tliis,  in  j 
ihj  Cfalre  of  llie  front,  is  covered  with  an  attic  sixty  feel  wiile,  auil  iweii- 
ly  feet  high,  which  is  covered  with  a  pedinieiit.    Inunediaiely  above  aridcd 
the  doA?i«,  fifiy  feet  in  diameter,  and  lliiriy  in  height;  the  whole  leriniuaiiny  I 
with  an  elegant  circular  lantern,  which  supports  a  pine  cone.    The  base-  j 
meiU  story  is  fuiished  in  a  plain  style  on  the  wings,  will)  scpiare  wnulows. 
The  centre  is  ninety-four  feet  in  length,  and  formed  of  arches  which  pro- 
ject fourieen  feet,  ami  make  a  covered  walk  below,  and  support  a  colonnade 
of  Corinthian  columns  of  the  same  extent  above.  I 

The  largest  rooni  is  in  the  centre,  and  in  the  second  story  (the  large 
space  below  in  Ihe  basement  story  is  directly  under  this)  ;  it  is  the  Repre- 
sentatives' Chamber;  and  will  accommodate  live  hundred  members;  and 
sometimes  they  have  been  more  numerous.  The  Senate  Chamber  in  also  I 
in  the  second  story  and  at  the  east  end  of  the  building,  being  sixty  feel  by 
fifiy.  At  the  west  is  a  large  room  for  the  meciings  of  the  Liovurnor  and 
the  Executive  Council ;  with  a  convenient  ante-chaniber.  I 

The  view  from  the  top  of  ihe  State  House  is  very  extensive  and  variega- 
ted ;  perhaps  nothing  in  the  country  is  superior  to  it.  To  the  east  appears 
the  bay  ajid  harbor  of  Boston,  interspersed  with  beautiful  islands;  and  in 
the  distajice  beyond,  the  wide  extended  ocean.  To  the  north  the  eye  is 
met  by  Ciiarleslown,  with  its  iiiieresting  and  memoral^le  heights,  and  the 
Navy  Yard  of  the  United  States  ;  the  towns  of  Chelsea,  Maiden,  and  I\Ied- 
ford,  and  other  villages,  and  the  natural  forests  mingling  in  the  distant  ho- 
rizon. To  the  west,  is  a  fine  view  of  the  Charles  river  and  a  bay,  the  an- 
cient town  of  Cambridge,  rendered  venerable  for  the  University,  now 
above  two  hundred  years  old;  of  Ihe  nourishing  villages  of  Cambridge- 
port  and  East  Cambridge,  in  the  latter  of  which  is  a  large  gliuss  manufac- 
turing establishment ;  of  the  highly  cultivated  towns  of  Brighton,  Brook- 
line,  and  Newiou ;  and  to  the  south  is  Koxl)ury,  which  seems  to  be  only  a 
continuation  of  Boston,  and  wliich  is  rapidly  increasing:  Dorchester,  a 
fine,  rich,  agricultural  town,  willx  Milton  and  Quincy  beyond,  and  still 
farther  south,  the  Blue  Hdls,  at  the  distance  of  eight  or  nine  miles,  Which 
seem  to  bound  the  prospect.  The  Conmnon,  stretching  aiid  spreailing  in 
front  of  the  Capitol,  with  its  numerous  walks  and  nourishing  trees,  where 
"  ihe  rich  and  the  [Xior  meet  together,"  and  the  humblest  have  ihe  proud 
consciousne.ss  that  ihey  are  free,  and  in  some  res|>cct3  (if  virtuous),  on  a 
level  with  the  learned  and  the  opulent,  —  adds  greatly  to  the  whole  scene. 

Near  the  Capiiol,  on  the  west,  is  the  mansion  house  of  the  eminent  patri- 
ot, the  late  John  Hancock,  now  exhibiting  quite  ai»  ancient  appearance ;  and 
on  the  eaot,  about  the  same  distance,  was,  until  recently,  situated  the 
dwelling  of  the  late  James  Bowdoin,  another  patriot  of  the  lievoluiion.  a 
distinguished  scholar  and  philosopher ;  a\id  who,  by  his  firmness,  in  the 
critical  j)eriod  of  176G,  contributed  most  ellicienlly  to  the  preservation  of 
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orJer  ami  iranquilliiy  in  the  Commonwcallh.  Large  sums  have  been  ex- 
IRMideJ  in  repairs  on  the  Stale  House,  botli  wilhiii  and  without,  since  it 
was  erected,  and  ia  iniprovins  the  grounds  and  fences  about  it ;  aiid  it  is 
now  in  a  condition  of  great  neatness  and  elegance. 

On  the  12th  of  June,  1S27,  tlie  Legislature 
adopted  a  resolution  "that  i)erniission  bo 
hereby  given  to  the  trustees  of  the  Washing- 
tan  ^lonunient  Association  to  erect,  at  their 
own  expense,  a  suitable  building  on  the  north 
front  of  the  State-House,  for  the  reception 
.iiid  i)ernianent  location  of  the  Statue  of 
Washington  by  Chantrey.' 

The  building  was  erected  and  the  trustees 
p;issed  a  vote  as  folio vvs  :  "The  trustees  of 
said  Association  do  confide  and  intrust,  aa 
well  the  said  edifice  erected  at  their  expense, 
as  the  noble  statute,  the  work  of  the  first  ar- 
tist in  Europe,  to  the  care  and  patriotism  of 
the  government  of  the  State  of  Massachu- 
'  bctts,  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the  people 
of  said  Slate  to  all  future  generations." 

In  pursuance  of  which,  a  Resolve  was 
passed  on  the  9lh  of  January,  1S2S,  "  that  the 
legislature  of  this  Commonwealth  accepts 
j  the  Statue  of  Washington  upon  the  terms 
and  conditions  on  which  it  is  offered  by  the 
Trustees  of  the  Washington  Monument  As- 
sociation; and  entertains  a  just  sense  of 
the  patriotic  feeling  of  those  individuals, 
who  have  done  honor  to  the  Slate  by  plac- 
ing in  it  a  statue  of  the  I\Ian  whose  life  was 
among  the  greatest  of  hi  s  country's  blessings, 
and  whose  fame  is  her  proudest  inheritance." 

This  statue  was  procured  by  private  subscription,  and  was  placed  in  the 
State  House  in  the  year  182S, 

The  costume  is  a  military  cloak,  which  displays  the  figure  to  advantage. 
The  effect  is  imposing  and  good  :  but,  instead  of  confining  himself  to  a 
close  delineation  of  features,  the  sculptor,  like  Canova,  has  allowed  some 
latitude  to  his  genius  in  expressing  his  idea  of  the  character  of  the  subject. 

The  lot  on  which  the  State-House  was  built  was  conveyed  to  the  Com 
monwealth  by  the  town  of  Boston,  on  the  2<1  day  of  May,  1795.  The 
Connnissioners  on  the  part  of  Boston  to  make  this  conveyance  were  Wil- 
liam Tudor,  Charles  Jarvis,  John  Co/hn  Jones,  William  Knslis,  William 
Little.  Thomas  Dawes,  Joseph  KushoII,  Harrison  Gray  Otis,  and  Perry  | 
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IMortoii,  Tlie  ground  is  icrnied  in  the  deed,  tht  Governor's  Pusture.,  or 
.  Ouvernor  Ihincoch's  Pasture;  and  the  dimensions  were  stated  as  lollows. 

Ki/iMiinL,'  easlvvardly  on  Hcacon  .Street.  C>i:i  feci  '3  inches.  llieiico  noilhward 
I  1/  iij)  u  |».n.-..i','f  way  to  the  Hinntiiil  '-^I'J  )i;(!t,  thence  weslwardly  lo  the 
'  ii'iiiinii  iicnrnurol  ih<-  li>\  //.'.i'l  h  i:\  '4  Mir  hi'  f,  ihrnei;  to  iho  lirsl  r.oriier.'./ 1  li-cl, 
7  |»'/<«  ii-i-'i  iifiii'  /  y,'i  I  "  i'lur  th'xi  sand  j«nj(id.»  J.iwliij  umn'-.y."  'I'hc 
( .otiiini^-tt'imr^  or  iii'inN  \i,r  Ih'-  'if.'.flofi  o/  iJmj  /ii;w  hlal«  /foijKC  w»Te 
h'ioi' d  Ml  Ihf  (((  cd,  v»/,  l  lioMi  n  /'awtvi,  l>lwaf(l  IldK  hidson  l(ot)Mi.-*oii,  Hfid  | 
.  f  harlc-^  IJnlfinrh. 

O'.viiiL,'  lo  the  present  want  (»f  ar.r.ornrModation  fur  the  varions  [>td»lic  of 
tic.(!d,  the  Si.iti^  hl)rary,  ami  iWr  (tther  |)nri)o..cs  coiniecled  with  the  e.\ecu 
:  live  and  h-tdslativo  deparltncnt.s,  it  is  proposed  to  enlar^(;  the  buildin«.'. 
I  I'lans  fur  this  eulurgemenl  have  been  subniilled  lo  the  h'gishilure  by  I\Ir. 
I  Bryanl,  archiiccl  of  Boston. 

The  extension  is  proposed  lo  consist  of  a  building  41  ^  feel  wide  and  5S 
,  Ion-;,  4  stories  hi^di,  to  be  located  hack  of  llie  one  story  portion  of  ihe 
j  Slate  House  conlaining  Waslnngton's  statue,  and  lo  extend  from  the  rear 
I  wall  of  that  |)ortioa  Ixick  lo  INIounl  Vernon  Street,  lo  be  built  in  style 
I  conforming  to  the  present  edifice.  The  lower  story  lo  be  wholly  alx)ve  the 
surface  of  the  sidewalk  ;  the  second,  on  a  level  with  the  Doric  hall  or  rotun- 
da of  the  present  building,  and  to  conlain  the  library,  statues,  (Sec.  The 
third  story,  on  a  level  with  the  lower  part  of  the  Hall  of  Kei)re.^entaiives, 
to  contain  two  connnitlee  rooms,  so  arranged  that  they  car»  be  made  into 
one  by  the  r«5^iioval  of  the  partition  at  any  time,  tu?  with  folding  »loors. 
;  The  fourth  siory  to  conlain  4  committee  rooms.    There  are  two  entrances 
I  proposed  for  the  extension,  Oiie  from  iMount  Vernon  Street,  another  from 
i  the  eastern  side  of  the  pre^^ent  rotunda,  through  the  entry  near  ihe  foot  of 
the  stairway  leading  to  the  cupola.    Estimates  prepared  by  competent 
mechanical  judges  make  the  cost  to  be  about  §  1j,UUU. 


THE  MASSACHUSETTS  HISTORICAL.  SOCIETY, 

AND  THE  PROVIDENT  INSTITUTION  FOR  SAVINGS. 

Both  these  institutions  have  rooms  in  ihe  Granite  Buildincr  in  Tremonl  I 
Street,  near  the  Stone  Chapel.  The  house  is  owned  jointly  l)y  the  two 
I  Societies.  1.  The  Mussuchuseils  Historical  Society. 
j  In  1790.  the  Kev.  Jeremy  Belknap  and  four  others  agreed  to  form  such 
I  an  Association.  On  the  2Uh  of  the  next  January,  they  and  five  more  were 
!  fully  organized.  Their  main  object  svas  to  collect  manuscript;-'  and  l)ooks 
;  to  illustrate  the  history  of  their  own  Republic.  Their  beginning  was  small 
i  but  their  progre.-<s  however  gradual,  has  been  succesful.  At  present,  the 
1  Society  have  alwut  7,0(J'J  printed  volumes  and  over  2rX)  volumes  of  man- 
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uscripis.  Thuy  li:ive  had  issued  from  iho  i)re:S3,  30  vulumcd  of  their Ool- 
Icciitias.  Fonneiiy  il  was  iheir  eiulcavor.  more  than  now,  lo  gather  other 
rehc:3  of  the  past.    Of  tlitiie,  tlie  three  fuilowin^  are  solectcd. 


Carter  Sicord. 


This  i3  the  memento  of  a  woriliy  pilgrim.  Ii  was  owned  by  John 
Carver,  who  was  among  ihc  mo:it  valuable  men  that  left  England  and  em- 
igrated to  Holland,  for  ihe  con^icientious  enjoyment  of  their  religion.  He 
wiu  a  prominent  member  of  John  Kobinaon's  Church  in  Leyden.   He  took 

j  an  active  part  in  obtaining  the  Patent,  muler  wliich  the  settlers  of  New 

j  Plymouth  came  over.  When  these  were  intending  to  land  and  dwell  on 
Cape  Cod,  Wis  naiiie  headed  the  subscribers  to  the  constitution,  which  they 

I  adt»pted  ft)r  their  civil  government.  They  unanimously  chose  him  as  their 
ilrsl  chief  magistrate.  As  tlie  guide  of  so  small  a  commonwealth,  sur- 
ri'Unded  by  in\miiient  perils,  and  especially  by  that  of  being  de.slroyed  by 
the  adjacent  natives,  wlio.se  wrongs  from  some  of  the  white  race  filled 
them  with  a  thirst  for  revenge  uj)on  the  whule  of  them  within  their  reach, 
he  and  his  a.s.sociatcs  felt  the  need  of  arms  to  protect  themselves  and  fami- 

j  lies.    Heiice  the  rc;usun  why  his  stnrily  blade  was  not  beat  into  a  plough- 

•  charii,  but  was  worn  by  him  as  an  in.strument  of  defence.  While  ready  to 
use  it  as  he  thought  oblig»iiinn  might  recpiire.  lie  was  sunmioned,  April, 
UI21,  lo  enter  on  eternal  realities,  and,  as  we  trust,  on  the  reward  of  a 
faithful  steward. 

The  desk  delineated  in  tliis  cut 
was  long  u.sed  by  the  successive 
speakers  of  the  Kepre.senlaiivcs  of 
^Massachusetts,  in  the  old  Slate 
House.    It  continued  lo  l)e-;so  em- 

I  ployed  till  the  new  edifice  of  this 
name  was  prepared  for  the  legis- 

,  laiure,  whose  first  se.-^sion  in  the 

J  latter  was  January  11,  I7'JS.  The 

j  ilesk  was  then  laiil  aside,  as  too 

j  aiiii  pi.iied  fjr  tnodern  taste.  But, 

i  well  for  its  preservation,  membera 

I  of  ihe  Historical  S»)ciety  had  an 

I  eye  of  favor  towards  it,  for  the  ful- 
ness of  its  ^Axst  usefulness.  They 

;  obtained  it,  and  ever  since  it  has  Speaker's  desk,  and  Winsloto's  c/iai'r. 
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heM  aa  honorable  place.  Were  it  endowed  with  speech,  what  thrilling 
toiiecj  of  eloquence  and  what  inieresting  facts  could  it  repeat  relative  to 
the  unwritten  and  forgotten  proceedings  of  our  colonial  and  provincial 
legislation ! 

The  second  article  is  a  large  oak  chair,  fitted  for  the  patriarchal  table 
around  which  it  was  often  placed.    When  our  eyes  behold  it,  we  think  of 

I  the  many,  once  buoyant  with  the  hopes  of  life,  who  rested  upon  it  when  fa- 
tigued, and  were  cheerfully  refreshed  from  the  hospitable  board,  and  l(»ok 
part  in  the  varied  topics  of  social  conversation,  but  who,  long  since,  have 
gone  the  way  of  all  the  earth.    Among  the::e,  was  its  worthy  proprieli»r, 

i  Edward  Winslow.  The  tradition  is,  that,  made  in  London  in  1614,  it  was 
brought  over  by  him  in  the  JMay-Flower  among  the  elTecis  of  the  first  em- 

j  igraats  to  New  Plymouth.  After  having  sustained  the  highest  ortices  of 
the  colony  with  honor  to  himself  and  usefulness  to  others,  he  died  May 

I  8th,  IGo.'),  aged  Gl,  in  llie  service  of  the  crown,  as  commissioner  to  su\)et- 
intend  an  expedition  of  the  English  against  the  Spanish  West  Indies.  Tlie 
chair  and  desk  are  now  both  in  a  good  state  of  preservation,  and  are  woll 

I  worthy  tlie  attention  of  the  antiquary. 
This  article  of  Indian  antiquity  awakens 
within  us  trains  of  thought,  which  partake 
more  of  sadness  than  of  gayety.    It  carries 
us  to  the  royal  wigwam  at  Mount  Hope  in 

1  Rhode  Island,  introduces  us  to  the  family  of 

!  its  owner,  busily  occupied  in  satisfying 

'  their  appetite  with  the  corn  and  beans, 
which  it  often  presented  as  the  products 

I  of  their  own  culture    and    preparation.         Philip's  Samp-pan. 

j  Around  it,  the  joys  of  domestic  intercourse,  the  expressions  of  affectionate 

'  hearts  between  children  and  parerus,  tlie  gralulations  of  relatives  and 

j  friends,  abounded.  But  the  crisis  came,  and  the  whole  scene  was  convert- 
ed to  utter  desolation.  The  proprietor  of  such  a  relic  was  Philip,  the 
Sachem  of  Pokanoket,  the  youngest  son  of  Massasoit.  He  succeeded  his 
brother,  Alexander,  1G57,  renewed  friendship  with  the  English,  1062,  and 
began  a  desolating  warfare  with  them,  1675.  His  principal  object  appears 
to  have  been  to  arrest  the  progress  of  Christianity  among  hia  own  people 
and  other  tribes,  and  thus  prevent  their  assimilation  to  the  principles  and 
civilization  of  their  European  neighbors,  and,  as  he  feared,  their  final  ex- 
tinction. After  the  exhibition  of  much  physical  and  intellcctu-al  power, 
he  was  compelled  to  flee  before  the  superior  discipline  of  his  opjxtnents. 

j  He  took  refuge  in  secret  places  around  his  home.    He  was  discovered  and 

I  shot  in  a  swamp,  Aug.  12th,  1676.  His  head  was  cut  otT.  placed  on  a  jx)le, 
and  sliown  publicly  at  Plymouth,  as  the  punishment  of  a  traitor.  Thua 

j  fell  one  who  was  a  hero  in  the  estimation  of  his  friends,  while  his  foes  de- 
nounced him  as  a  powerful  traitor.   Though  this  dilference  may  exist  on 
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earth,  there  is  a  tribujial  where  all  will  receive  according'  to  their  deserl3. 
The  right,  whether  of  barbarous  or  civilized,  will  there  be  acknowledged, 
conrinned,  and  rewarded. 


Provident  Institution  for  Savings. 
I  The  charier  for  this  institution  wan  granted  on  the  13th  of  December, 
1S16.  Its  first  location  wa3  in  the  old  Court  House,  then  in  Court  street, 
afterwards  in  Scollay's  buildings  in  Court  street,  and  finally  in  the  building 
erected  for  it  and  now  occupied  by  the  institution  in  Treinonl  street,  a  few 
yards  north  of  the  Stone  Chapel. 

The  statistics  of  the  Provident  Institution  for  Savings  indicate  thai  it 
has  been  productive  of  great  good  to  the  community,  and  especially  to  the 
poorer  classes,  for  whose  benefit  it  was  more  cs|)ecially  intended.  The 
amount  deposited  by  customers  during  the  last  year  (endirig  30ih  June, 
1S51)  was  $1,181,182,  and  the  amount  withdrawn  was  $957,530,  The 
aggregate  of  deposits  on  the  Ist  day  of  July,  1851,  waa  $3,916,026.50. 


BANKING  INSTITUTIONS  OP  BOSTON. 

There  are  now  (July,  1851)  thirty  Banks  established  in  the  city  of  Bos- 
ton, with  an  aegregale  capital  of  $  2l,7C0,OO(J.  Two  others  were  chartered 
in  the  year  1851,  which  will  probably  commence  operations  during  the 
present  year. 

None  of  these  are  remarkable  for  their  architectural  beauty  or  display. 
The  SuiTolk  Bank  is  the  point  of  redemption  for  nearly  all  the  bank  circu- 
lation of  New  England.  This  institution  redeemed,  in  the  year  1B50, 
8  221,000,000,  and  during  the  first  six  mi>nths  of  1851,  $  120,700,000. 


I'Ji  DANK  OF  COMMEUCE. 

j  The  accompanying  engraving  represents  the  from  of  the  new  Rmk  of 
I  Commerce  on  Siaie  aireet.  Tlie  front  id  of  Connecticut  sandstone,  undihe 
style  of  architecture,  Italian.  The  ground  floor  is  occui)ii'd  by  Insurance 
Otlkes,  ai\d  the  second  or  principal  story  by  the  Bank  of  Commerce  ;  thr 
up[>er  stories  are  used  as  olTices  for  diiTerent  purix)ses.  The  builder  of  the 
above  Bank  waa  T.  W.  R.  Emery,  Esq.,  and  the  design  was  furnished  by 
Charles  E.  Parker,  architect. 


The  Bank  of  Commerce,  —  Erected  185(). 

The  building  ha3  a  front  on  State  Street  of  27J  feet,  and  is  four  stories  In 
height ;  with  a  depth  of  63  feet  to  Doane  street.  The  Casliier'a  room,  fac- 
ing State  street,  is  2.')  by  14  feet,  and  the  main  batiking  room  back  of  it,  &1 
by  25  feet.    The  banking  roon).-i  are  all  on  the  second  lloor. 

As  a  model  for  new  bank  buildings  this  is  deserving  an  examination,  be- 
cau.se  it  combines  economy  in  space  with  ample  light  for  the  ollicers,  ele- 
gance of  appearance,  and  many  conveniences  that  are  e.ssenlial  in  the 
arrangement  arid  construction  of  such  an  edifice. 
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THE  HANCOCK  HOUSE,  BEACON  STREET. 

The  annexed  engraving  exhibits  a  view  of  the  mansion  house  of  John 
Hancock,  the  celebrated  governor  of  that  name,  and  whose  bold  and  manly 
signature  is  so  much  admired  on  the  cliarter  of  our  liberties. 

It  is  situated  on  the  elevated  ground  in  Beacon  Street,  fronting  towards  the 
south.  The  principal  building  is  of  hewn  alone,  "  fniished,  not  altogether 
in  the  modern  style,  nor  yet  in  the  ancient  Gothic  taste."  It  is  raised 
twelve  or  thirteen  feet  above  the  street ;  and  the  ascent  is  through  a  gar- 
den, bordered  with  Ilowers  and  sm;dl  trees.  Fifty-six  feet  in  breadth,  the 
front  turininales  in  two  lofty  stories.  While  occupied  by  Governor  Han- 
cock, the  e.'ist  wing  formed  a  spacious  hall;  and  the  west  wing  wa.i  appro- 
priated to  ilomestic  purjwses,  —  the  whole  embracing,  with  the  stablet-', 
coach- house,  and  other  oHices,  an  extent  of  22f3  feel.  In  those  days,  there 
was  a  delightful  garden  behind  the  mansion,  ascending  gradually  to  the 
high  lands  in  the  rear.  This  s[)Ot  was  also  handL^omely  eml)ellished  with 
glacis,  and  a  variety  of  excellent  fruit  troe.s.    ¥i\nn  the  sunnner-house, 

j  might  be  seen  West  Bo.sion,  Charlestowu,  and  the  north  part  of  the  town  ; 

I  the  Colleges,  the  bridges  of  the  Charles  and  Mystic  rivers,  the  ferry  of  Win- 
nisinmiet,  and  "tine  country  of  that  vicinity,  to  a  great  fxlcnt."  The 
south  and  we.st  views  took  in  Koxljury,  the  highlands  of  Dorchester  and 
Brookline,  the  blue  hills  of  INIilioa  and  Bmiiiirt'e,  together  with  nu!nenjus 
farm-houses,  verdant  fieUl.j,  and  laughing  valleys.  V[m\  the  east,  the 
island-j  of  the  harl)f)r,  ''-from  Castle  William  to  the  Light  House,  engaged 

j  the  sight  by  turns,  which  at  last  was  lost  in  the  ocean,  or  only  bounded  by 

'  the  horizon." 

!     In  front  of  ihi.s  edifice  is  an  exlen.-^iv2  green,  called  "  the  Common," 
containing  forty-ei.Mit  acres,  where,  in  the  Governor's  time,  "an  hundred 
I  cows  daily  f.-d."    It  was  then  Irindsoniely  railed  in,  except  on  the  west, 
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'.  where  it  was  washed  by  the  river  Cliarles  and  the  Back  Bay.  The  mall,  i 
'  bordering  the  Coiiinion  on  the  east,  is  oruameiUed  with  a  triple  row  of 
I  trees  ;  and  '*  iiiiher  tiie  ladies  and  gentlemen  resorted  in  sunnner,  to  inlialc 
those  refreshing  breezes  which  were  wafted  over  the  tcater."  U|X)n  duya 
of  election,  and  public  festivity,  this  ground  teemed,  as  it  does  now  on 
similar  occasions,  with  multitudes  of  every  description ;  and  here  "the 
ihtferent  military  corps  performed,"  as  at  the  current  day,  "  their  staled 
exercise." 

Governor  Hancock  inherited  this  estate  from  his  uncle,  Thomas  Han- 
cock, E-snuire,  who  erected  the  building  in  1737.  At  that  period,  the 
"  court  part  of  the  town  "  was  at  the  "  north  end."  and  his  fellow  citizeiib 
marvelled  not  a  little  that  he  should  have  selected,  for  a  residence,  such  an 
unimproved  spot  as  this  then  was. 

In  the  life  lime  of  that  venerable  gentleman,  the  doors  of  hospitality  were 
opened  to  the  stranger,  the  poor  and  distressed  ;  and  annually,  on  the  an- 
niversary of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery  Company,  he  entertained 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  most  respectable  personages,  at  his  house. 
The  like  attentions  were  shown  to  the  same  military  bt)dy  by  Governor 
Hancock,  who  inherited  all  the  urbanity,  generous  spirit,  and  virtues  of 
hi3  uncle. 

"  In  a  word,  if  purity  of  air,  extensive  prospects,  elegance  and  conven- 
ience united,  are  allowed  to  have  charms,"  says  one  who  wrote  many 
years  past,  ''this  seat  is  scarcely  exceeded  by  any  in  the  Union."  This 
statement,  however,  must  be  received  with  some  qualification,  in  ]SC)l. 
The  premises  are  not  entirely  as  they  were.  It  is  true,  there  is  the  same 
noble  exterior,  which  the  edifice  possessed  at  its  erection,  nor  have  any 
important  alterations  been  made  in  the  interior.  The  greater  part  of  the 
/lower  garden  remains  in  front;  nor  do  we  know  of  a  want  of  pure  air,  ele- 
gance, or  convenience  in  the  establishment.  But  the  "stables  and  coach 
house  "  are  not  to  be  found  ;  and  the  "  prospect,"  though  still  very  beau- 
tiful, has  been  materially  abridged  by  the  adjacent  buildings. 

The  garden  behind  ihe  mansion,  glacis,  fruit  trees,  and  summer  house 
have  all  disappeared.  Even  "  the  high  lands,"  beyond,  have  been  much 
reduced,  to  make  room  for  public  avenues  and  stately  dwellings,  in  that 
part  of  the  metropolis.  Among  the  many  private  residences  upon  the 
grounds  in  the  rear,  may  Ikj  named  that  of  the  Hun.  BenjaminT.  Pickman, 
formerly  president  of  the  Senaie  uf  Ma^^sacliuaoiis. 

Every  governor  of  the  connnonwealth,  fiom  the  time  of  John  Hancock 
to  that  of  the  present  chief  magistrate,  has  been  lodged  or  entertained, 
more  or  less,  in  tliis  ho.spitable  mansion.  Indeed,  it  has  a  celebrity  in  all 
'  parts  of  the  country  ;  and  most  strangers,  on  visiting  the  capital  of  New 
}  England,  endeavor  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  "  the  Hancock  House." 
I  It  is  now,  we  believe,  the  properly  of  some  of  the  desccndents  of  Cover- 
i  nor  Hancock,  and  rented  as  a  private  dwelling.    But,  as  we  have  indica- 


leJ,  since  ihe  demise  of  einiiie.ii  man,  ihe  ha. id  of  lime  and  improve- 
:nent  has  been  coa^siaiUly  coiiteiidia;,' uronrnl  aiul  a^.iiusi  it.  It  cannot  lon-^ 
rejist  such  allacks ;  and,  before  many  years  elapse,  ihi-s  famous  mansion 
will  probably  be  razed  to  the  ground,  "  and  its  place  supplied  by  others." 


BOSTON  COMMON. 

Contains  48  acres.  The  iron  fence  is  5,932  feet  in  lenirth,  and  cost  up- 
wanls  of  3  lOO.UOO. 

The  Common  has  many  historical  associations  to  attach  it  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  From  the  earliest  settlement  of  Boston,  it  attracted  atten- 
tion, which  has  been  increasing  ever  since.  It  has  several  times  been  in 
vlanger  of  invasion,  but  thanks  to  the  wisdom  whicli  then  jireserved  it,  and 
which  hiui  since  rendered  it  inaccessible.  The  example  shoulii  be  heeded 
'jy  all  bodies  who  legislate  for  the  health  anil  happine^'s  of  posterity.  Had 
this  delightful  spot  been  sacrificed  to  satisfy  the  cravings  of  public  or  pri- 
vate cupidity,  language  would  fail  in  attemj)ting  to  describe  the  injury  it 
would  have  inflicteil  uynm  the  city,  or  the  contempt  that  would  have  cov- 
ered the  perfHitrators  of  the  deed. 

Anxiety,  however,  for  the  future  welfare  of  the  Common  may  well  re- 
main unaroused,  as  under  the  auspices  of  the  City  Government  it  must  re- 
ceive proper  improvement.  IMuch  is  now  doing  to  render  the  place  still 
more  attractive.  Great  credit  is  due  our  worthy  INIayor,  for  the  elFiciency 
which  h;is  been  exhibited  in  improving  it  the  present  year.  A  superin- 
tendent has  recently  been  app^Mnted  to  take  charge  of  it,  whose  efforts  are 
giving  it  an  additional  beauty.  Several  years  since,  the  ashes  and  dirt  that 
were  carted  on  the  Mall  were  found  to  operate  against  the  healthy  con- 
dition of  the  treed.  Plantain  weeds  sprang  up,  also,  to  the  great  injury  of 
the  grass.  This  year,  these  evils  have  been  remedied.  The  ashes  have 
been  removed,  and  alwut  thirty  loads  of  the  plantain  carried  off.  The  con- 
sequence is,  a  healthier  appearance  among  the  trees,  and  a  more  luxuriant 
growth  of  grass. 

Its  Early  History.  —  Commissioners  were  appointed  to  dispose  of  un- 
occupied lands,  in  1634,  and  were  instructed  to  leave  out  {)ortion3  for  new 
omers,  and  the  further  benefits  of  the  towti.  Among  this  reserved  ter- 
ritory was  our  present  beautiful  Common,  which  it  is  l)elievcd  has  always 
been  public  projwrty.  For  many  generations  it  served  the  double  purpose 
of  a  training  field  and  pasture,  for  which  it  was  laid  out  by  the  town,  ac- 
cording to  defwsitions  of  the  then  oldest  inhabitants,  taken  before  Gov. 
Bradstreet,  in  16>4.  The  city  ordinance  forbidding  its  use  as  a  pasturage 
bears  the  date  of  1833.    The  late  militia  laws  have  rendered  its  use,  as  a 
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••  training  field/'  in  a  measiue  obsolete  ;  it  is  now  used  for  the  parades  of 
our  indejiendent  conipnnie^. 

Aitempia  to  jxvsse^js  the  Common  have  been  made  at  different  limes.  In 
one  instance,  a  citizen  pelilioned  for  half  an  acre,  for  a  buililing  lot,  biil 
these  attempts  were  all  unsuccessful.  We  may  be  permitted  to  record  an 
act  which  came  very  near  making  it  private  property.  The  proprieiora  of 
the  Koj>e  Walks,  in  1795,  had  the  misfortune  to  have  iheir  properly 
burned.  The  town  generously  otTered  them  that  portion  of  the  Common 
which  is  now  the  Public  Garden,  rent  free,  for  rebuilding,  which  olVcr  wa.s 
accepted.  In  1*^10,  the  ro[)e  walks  were  again  destroyed  by  fire,  and  the 
owners  pro|X»sed  to  cut  the  land  into  building  lots  ami  sell  it.  To  this  the 
citizens  strongly  objected,  and  so  intense  was  public  feeling  upon  the  sub- 
ject, that  it  was  left  to  referees,  anil  as  it  appeared  that  the  proprietors  of 
the  walks  had  ground  for  their  claim,  they  were  awarded  the  sum  of  $50,- 
000  to  relinquish  it,  which  the  town  authorities  paid. 

A  clause  was  inserted  in  the  City  Charter,  making  the  Common  public 
properly  for  ever,  and  placing  it  beyond  the  iwwer  of  the  city  to  dispo.se 
of  it. 

The  Fence. — Previous  to  1836  the  Common  was  inclosed  by  a  plain, 
unpretending,  wooden  post,  three-rail  fence.  The  present  substantial  iron 
fence  was  built  at  this  date,  and  makes  aii  imposing  appearance. 

The  !\talls  are  wide,  gravelled,  and  smooth,  and  are  deemed  the  most  de- 
liglitful  promenade  grounds  in  the  world.  They  are  beautifully  shaded  by 
majestic  elms  and  other  trees,  to  the  number  of  upwards  of  one  thousand, 
some  of  which  were  planted  over  a  hundred  years  ago. 

The  time-honoretl  elm  still  stands,  the  most  significant  and  attractive  of 
all,  and  crowds  on  all  public  days  pay  it  a  special  visit.  It  has  been 
strenglherjed  by  the  aid  of  art,  and  it  is  inclosed  by  a  fence  to  prevent  its 
admirers  from  plucking  a  remembrancer  from  its  rough  exterior.  By  its 
side  lies  the  frog-pond,  but  not  the  one  of  yore.  Cochituale  Lake  now 
jxturs  her  glistening  stream  upon  \\s  rocky  bed,  and  its  waters  leap  and 
seem  to  laugh  for  joy  that  they  have  come  to  visit  the  far-famed  garden 
of  liberty.  The  wants  of  vL-jitors  have  been  anticipated,  and,  to  give  all 
the  privilege  of  drinking  the  pure  beverage,  hydrants  have  been  placed  in 
dilTerent  jKirts  of  the  Common. 

In  early  times  the  name  of    Crescent  Pond  "  was  civen  to  this  sheet  of  , 
water,  and  it  has  been  known  as  "  Quincy  Lake,"  but  none  have  been  in 
so  common  use  as  that  of  ''Frog  Pond,"  which  now  claims  precedence 
only  by  custom. 

The  grounds  of  the  Common  have  been  greatly  improved  the  last  year, 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Sherburne.  The  patlis  have  been  re- 
gravelled,  and  the  trees  trimmed  and  washed  with  composition.  Many  of 
the  young  trees  have  had  guards  placed  around  them.  The  following  is  a 
list  of  the  kind  and  number  of  trees. 
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TREES. 


Ainerican  Elms, 

.  CGI 

Ruttonwood,  . 

1 

Efjglidli  Elms, 

49 

Black  Aspen, 

Linden  Trees, 

.  6S 

Black  Ash, 

Tulip  Trees, 

17 

While  and  Silver-leaf  Maple, 

70 

Kock  Maple, 

11 

Sycamores, 

10 

Arbor  Viia3, 

1^0 

Hemlock, 

1 

Fir  Trees,     .      .      .  . 

Jingo, 

1 

Spruce  Trees,  . 

.  69 

Slippery  Elm, 

1 

Total, 

Of  ihe  above,  202  trees  were  eel  out  in  April  and  IMay,  1650.  Many  of 
the  decayed  trees  were  thoroughly  repaired.  For  this  purjwse,  300  yards  of 
duck  and  40  barrels  of  comj^osiition  were  used.  Fifteen  barrels  of  comj)o- 
sition  were  used  in  filling  up  the  hollow  in  the  "  Big  Elm,"  near  the  jxind. 
Forty  loads  of  plantain  and  Keventy-five  loads  of  knot-weed  were  carried 
away,  and  twelve  bushels  of  grass-seed  and  eight  bushels  of  oats  were 
sown  last  season.  There  was  also  Uiken  from  Tremont  Mall  6,104  loads 
of  coal  ashes,  which  were  carried  over  to  fill  up  near  the  Charles  street 
!Mall.  Fifteen  thousand  and  nine  hundred  bushels  of  Somerville  gravel 
were  used  in  improving  Tremont  and  Charles  street  Malls. 

Iron  Fences.  — The  Iron  Fence  around  the  Conmion  has  been  thorough- 
ly cleaned,  and  552  j)oimds  of  pales  were  put  into  it.  Besides  the  iron 
fence,  8,110  feet  of  joist  were  used  in  stopping  up  paths  made  by  persons  in 
walking  across  the  lots. 

There  are  on  the  Common  201  seats,  of  which  17f  are  wood,  and  thirty 
are  stone.  Of  the  wooden  seats,  50  were  put  up  and  covered  with  zinc, 
in  1850;  the  remaining  121  are  covered  with  sheet  iron. 

Boston  Neck.  —  On  this  beautiful  avenue  there  are  240  American  elm 
trees. 

Fort  Hill.  —  At  this  place  there  are  fifty  American  elms,  five  ash  trees, 
and  one  rock  maple  ;  all  of  which  have  been  trimmed  and  washed.  The 
fence  has  al.so  been  repaired. 

In  Summer,  Franklin,  Cambridge,  Charles,  and  other  streets,  the  trees 
have  been  fixed  up  in  good  style,  and  they  are  now  repaying  us,  by  their 
vigorous  appearance,  for  the  attention  bestowed  upon  them. 

PUBLIC  SQUARES. 

A  residence  on  the  Neck  is  made  more  agreeable  by  the  additional  at- 
tractions derived  from  the  beautiful  public  squares,  completed  and  contem- 
plated at  the.  South  End. 

Dlackstont  Square  contains  105,000  feel  of  land,  and  is  handsomely  or- 
namented with  trees.    The  fence  ia  about  l,;i00  foot  in  length,  and  cojt 
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aboul  S  5,0lX),  of  wliich  sum  S2,tXX)  waa  paid  by  tlie  private  Hubciciipiiou 
of  ilie  residents  in  the  iniinediaie  neighborhood.  There  is  a  fomiiain  iii 
ihis  square,  which,  exclusive  of  the  pipe  and  vaise,  cost  about  $  750. 

Franklin  Square,  in  size,  cost,  and  api>earance,  is  similar  to  Blackslone 
Square. 

Chester  Square,  near  Northampton  and  Tremont  streets,  contains  62,- 
OOL)  feet  of  land,  inclosed  by  an  iron  fence,  9S7  feel  in  length.    The  cost 
the  fence  was  nearly  §  1,U00,  and  that  of  the  fountain,  complete,  about 

Union  Park,  previously  known  as  Weston  street,  has  been  graded  this 
season,  and  is  handsomely  laid  out,  between  Sudolk  and  Tremonl  sireci.i. 
It  contains  aboul  16,500  feet  of  land,  and  will  be  ap[)n)prialely  oruamejiieil 
with  trees,  walks,  and  a  fountain.  There  are  one  hundred  and  eight  hou^^e 
lots  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  square,  which  will  sooii  be  covered 
with  neai  and  substantial  buildings. 

Wurctster  Square,  Ijetween  Washington  street  and  Harrison  avenue, 
will  be  completed  in  a  short  time,  and  will  resemble  Union  Park. 

The  Stpiare  in  front  of  Dr.  Lowell's  cimrch,  on  Cambridge  street,  has 
been  beautifully  ornamented.  The  sub-stantial  iron  fence  is  369^  feet  in 
length,  which,  together  with  the  founiaia  and  improvements,  cost  aboul 
$5,000. 


PBRKINS  INSTITUTION,  AND  MASSACHUSETTS 
ASYLUM  FOR  THE2  BLIND. 

In  the  year  1S2S,  ihe  late  lamented  Dr.  J.  D.  Fisher  called  the  atlention 
of  the  people  of  Boston  to  the  neglected  condition  of  the  Blind,  and  made 
an  appeal  in  their  behalf.  In  con."iequence  of  this,  several  benevolent  gen- 
tlemen associated  theniselves  together,  and  in  1829  were  incorporated  by 
the  name  of  the  New  England  Asylum  for  the  Blind.  During  several  years 
various  attempts  were  made  to  put  a  school  in  operation,  but  they  were 
not  successful  until  the  year  IS;J2,  when  Dr.  Samuel  G.  Howe  undertook  its 
organization,  and  commenced  the  ex[)eritnenl  of  instructing  six  blind  chil- 
dren. Before  the  exi)eriment  was  concluded  the  funds  were  exhau.^led, 
but  it  was  i^rsevered  in  to  the  end  of  the  year,  and  then  an  exhibition  of 
the  pupils  was  made  before  the  legislature  and  the  public,  and  an  api)eal 
was  made  for  aid.  This  was  promptly  and  generously  met.  The  legisla- 
ture voted  to  make  an  annual  grant  of  $6,000;  the  ladies  raised  $14,000 
by  d  Fair  in  FaneuilHall;  contributions  were  raised  in  all  the  principal 
towns  of  the  Slate,  and  finally  Thonias  H.  Perkins  otfered  his  valuable  man- 
sion house  in  Pearl  street,  provided  the  sum  of  $50,000  should  be  secured 
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10  ihe  fuuds  of  ihe  iasiiiuiion.  The  couJiliori  was  accepted^  and  llie  lib- 
eral merchants  of  Boston  jiiade  up  all  that  Wius  needed. 

Tims,  as  soon  as  il  was  proved  thai  the  hitherto  neglected  blind  could  be 
instructed,  the  public  were  called  upon  to  provide  the  means.    Tljey  did  | 
.so,  eagerly  and  generously ;  and  rapidly  laid  broad  the  foundation,  and 
raised  high  the  walls  of  an  institution  which  will  probably  endure  as  long 
as  blindness  is  inflicted  upon  the  community. 

This  institution  may  be  considered  as  part  of  the  Common  School  sys- 
tem of  Massachusetts.  All  citizens  having  blind  children  may  send  them 
here  and  have  Ihem  boarded  and  taught,  not  as  a  matter  of  charity,  but  of 
right. 

As  soon  as  the  success  of  the  enterprise  was  insured  at  home,  efforts 
were  made  to  extend  the  blessings  of  the  system  to  the  blind  of  the  coun- 
try generally,  and  the  Director  with  liis  pupils  visited  thirteen  other  States, 
.md  exhibited  their  acquirements.  In  consequence  of  this,  the  legislatures 
of  all  the  New  England  Slates,  and  of  South  Carolina,  made  liberal  appro- 
priations for  sending  their  blind  to  the  new  school;  and  the  foundations 
were  laiil  in  Ohio,  Kentucky,  and  Virginia,  for  what  aro  now  large  and 
nourishing  institutions  for  the  blind,  —  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  hav- 
ing in  the  mean  time  moved  of  their  own  accord. 

The  readiness  and  eagerness  with  which  the  public  came  forward  in  an- 
swer to  the  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  blind  is  creditable  to  the  age  and  to  the 
country. 

The  pupils  in  the  School  are  taught  reading,  writing,  arithmetic,  geog- 
raphy, history,  natural  philosophy,  natural  history,  and  physiology.  They 
are  carefully  instructed  in  the  theory  and  practice  of  V(x:al  and  instrumen- 
tal music.  Besides  this  they  are  taught  some  handicraft  work  by  which 
they  may  earn  their  livelihood.  In  this  institution,  for  the  first  lime  in 
the  world's  history,  aucces.sful  attempts  were  made  to  break  through  the 
double  walls  in  which  Blind-Deaf-Muies  are  immured,  and  to  teach  itiem 
a  systematic  language  for  comniunion  with  their  fellow  men,  I^iura 
Bridgman  and  Oliver  Caswell  are  living  refutations  of  the  legal  and  popu- 
lar maxim  that  tho-se  who  are  Ijorn  botli  deaf  and  blind  must  bo  necessari- 
ly idiotic.  They  are  pioneers  in  the  way  out  into  the  light  of  knowledge, 
which  may  be  followed  by  many  others. 

In  184-1  a  supplementary  institution  grew  out  of  the  parent  one,  for  the 
employment  in  handicraft  work  of  such  blind  men  and  women  as  could 
not  readily  find  employment  at  home. 

Tl)is  establishment  has  been  highly  successful.  A  spacious  and  conven- 
ient workshop  has  Ixjen  built  at  South  Boston,  to  wliich  the  workmen  and 
women  repair  every  day  and  are  furnished  with  work,  and  paid  all  they 
can  earn. 

The  general  course  and  history  of  the  Perkins  Institution  has  been  one 
of  remarkable  success.    It  has  always  been  under  the  direction  of  one  per- 
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son.  It  has  grown  steadily  in  public  favor,  and  is  the  nicaus  of  exteiutcU 
usefulness.  In  1832  it  was  an  experiment ;  it  had  but  six  pupils;  it  w«u 
in  debt ;  and  was  regarded  as  a  visionary  enterprise.  In  1833  it  was  taken 
under  the  patronage  of  the  Stale  ;  it  was  patronized  by  the  wealthy,  ajwl 
enabled  to  obtain  a  permanent  local  liabitation  and  a  name. 

In  1>31,  it  had  3^1  pupils  from  INIassachusells,  New  York,  New  Hamp 
shire,  Connecticut,  Ohio,  and  Virginia.  The  number  has  steadily  grown  up 
to  110;  the  greatest  number  ever  in  the  institution  at  once.  The  pupila 
remain  from  5  to  7  years,  and  are  discharged.  The  average  number  is  IWJ. 


Perkins  Institution,  South  Boston. 


The  building  originally  conveyed  to  the  trustees  by  Col.  T.  H.  Perkins 
for  the  uses  of  the  Asyluii),  in  the  year  1S33,  was  afterwards  exchanged  for 
the  present  building  on  Mount  Wiishington,  South  Boston.  This  latter 
property  includes  alx)ut  one  acre  of  ground. 


M  A^^  ACHl'Mnrt;  MLINU  ASVLfM.  -^{Ji 

The  terms  of  adinissioa  are  as  f  illovvs  :  the  children  of  ciiizens  of  jMas- 
aa:luiseU3,  not  abiohilely  wcallliy,  free;  oilicrs,  at  the  rale  of  SlGOa 
year,  which  covers  all  expeiisc-j  excejn  for  clolliin^.  Ajiplicants  must  be 
under  16  years  of  age.  Adults  are  tun  received  iuto  the  in.<iitmii>u  proj)or. 
but  they  can  board  in  the  neiichborhood,  and  be  taught  lrad(!S  in  the  work- 
shop graiuitoucily.    After  six  mouths  they  are  put  upon  wages. 

This  department  is  a  self  supiwrli/ig  one,  but  its  success  depends  upon 
the  sale  of  goods,  at  the  depot  No.  20  Bromfield  slr<'et.  Here  may  be  found 
the  work  of  blind  ;  all  warranted,  and  put  ai  the  lowest  market  pri- 
ces ;  nothing  being  junked  or  e\]iei  ied  in  tlu^  way  of  cliiU-iiy.  The  inyiitu- 
lion  is  not  rich,  except  in  the  conlidence  of  the  ])ublic,  and  the  jiatronage 
of  the  legi:ilature. 

It  is  ojx'n  to  the  public  on  the  afternoon  of  the  first  Saturday  in  each 
month,  but  in  order  to  i)revent  a  crowd,  no  persons  are  admitted  without  a 
ticket,  which  may  be  i»l)taincd  gratuitously  at  No.  20  Bromfield  street. 
A  limited  number  of  strangers,  and  persons  particularly  interested,  may  be 
admitted  any  Siiturday  in  the  forenoon,  by  previously  applying  as  above 
for  tickets. 

The  immber  of  pupils  entered  in  the  institution,  up  tolB51,  has  been  sev- 
eral hundred. 

The  Asylum  is  yearly  in  receipt  of  $9,000  from  tlie  Stale. 

Articles  manufactured  by  the  Hlir.d  and  kept  constantly  for  sale  at  tlie 
sales-roonis,  No.  2r)  Hrumtield  street:  —  IMaltresses,  of  all  sizes,  of  superi- 
or and  connnon  South  American  hair,  Cocoanut  Fibre,  Cotton,  IMoss, 
C<jriLStalk,  Palmlcaf,  Straw,  tScc  ;  Improved  spiral-spring  IMattre.sses,  Palm- 
leaf  Palliasses,  and  Cu.shions  of  all  kinds,  made  to  order.  Beds,  of  live 
geese  and  Kussia  feathers:  the  feathers  are  cleansed  by  steam.  Comforters, 
of  all  sizes,  wadiled  with  cotton  or  wool,  Sheets  and  Pillow  Cases,  Bed 
Tick-s.  Crash,  piafier,  and  Damask  Towels,  from  $1  to  $4  per  dozen. 
Satchels  and  Travelling  Bags,  of  all  sizes.  Kntry  Mats,  Fine  woven  Mats 
of  Cocoanut  Fibre,  with  colored  worsted  bodies,  erjual  to  imported  goods, 
and  at  less  prices.  Very  heavy  Woven  I\Tat3  for  public  buildings.  Also, 
Manilla,  Jute,  Pahnleaf,  and  open-work  Fibre  Mats,  of  various  qualities 
and  prices.  So  fad  ami  Chairs  repaired  and  restutled,  and  Cane  Chaird  re- 
seated. Particular  attention  given  to  nuiking  ov«;r,  cleansing,  and  refitting 
old  mattresses  and  feather  l)eds.  Air.  J.  W.  PalttMi  id  agent  for  the  sale 
of  these  articles,  at  No.  20  Bromfielil  street. 

The  asylum  realized,  in  the  year  1617,  the  hand.some  sum  of  S  3i),000,  by 
the  will  of  the  late  William  Oliver  of  Boston. 

The  experience  of  the  olhccrs  of  the  institution  has  induced  the  convic- 
tiotid,  —  1.  That  the  blind,  tls  a  cla.-^s,  are  inferior  to  other  persons  in  mental 
power  and  ability  ;  and  2.  That  blindness,  or  a  strong  constitutional  ten- 
dency to  il,  is  very  often  hereditary.  The  Superintendent  says, — "  I  believe 
itiat  a  general  knowledge  of  the  existence  of  this  stern  an<l  inexorable  law 
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will  do  more  to  diminish  the  number  of  intirmiiiea  wiih  which  ihe  human 
race  is  afflicied  than  any  ihing  else  can  do. 

'•The  e.v[)erieace  of  many  years,  an  acquaintance  with  several  hundreds  ! 
of  blind  persons,  and  much  personal  inquiry,  have  convinced  nie  thai  \ 
when  children  are  born  blind,  or  when  they  become  blind  early  in  life,  lu  j 
consequence  of  diseases  which  do  not  usually  destroy  the  sight,  the  pre- 
dij|)osing  cause  can  be  traced  to  the  progenitors  in  almost  all  cases. 
>Ioreover,  I  believe,  that,  where  the  predisix>sing  cause  cannot  be  ao 
traced,  il  is  only  in  consequence  of  our  ignorance,  and  not  because  there 
are  exceptions  to  the  rule. 

*•  Tlie  hereditary  temlency  to  disease  among  the  progeny  of  persons  relat- 
ed by  blood,  or  of  scrofulous  or  intemperate  persona,  or  of  persons  whoso 
physical  condition  is  vitiated  iii  various  ways,  is  not  seen  at  once,  and  may 
be  entirely  overlooked,  for  various  reasons.  In  the  first  place,  there  may 
be  only  a  s/ro;/o'  lendency  or  predisposition  to  some  infirmity,  as  blind- 
ness, deafness,  insanity,  idiocy,  Sec,  which  is  not  developed  without  some 
immediate  exciting  caiise." 

The  two  blind  mules,  Laura  Bridgman  and  Oliver  Ciiswell,  who.se  in- 
struction was  of  couioe  entirely  diflerent  from  that  of  the  other  pupils,  have 
made  very  satisfactory  progress.  They  each  of  them  required  special 
care,  and  the  ahnost  undivided  attention  of  a  teacher.  They  continue  to 
hi  most  interesting  persons  in  their  way  ;  and  would  be  distinguished  any- 
where, among  youth  with  all  their  senses,  for  their  happiness,  gentleness, 
aiTeciion,  and  truthfulness. 

Among  the  books  published  by  this  institution  for  the  use  of  the  blind 
are  the  following:  The  Bible,  Lardner's  Universal  History,  Howe's  Geog- 
raphy and  Alla.s,  The  English  Reader,  two  parts.  The  Pilgrim's  Progress, 
Life  of  INIelancthon.  Constitution  of  the  United  Slates,  Political  Class 
Book,  Principles  of  Ariihmeiic,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Natural  History, 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  Tables  of  Logarithms.  The  entire  number  of 
volumes  issued,  up  to  1846,  was  forty-one. 

If  a  fund  could  be  established  which  would  yield  a  regular  and  perma- 
nent income  of  $2,.5fX),  it  would  secure  to  nearly  fifty  blind  persons  the 
means  of  supporting  themselves  independently  of  any  other  aid.  Such  a 
fund  would  in  reality  constitute  an  independent  establishment,  and  might 
be  made  useful  through  coming  generations. 

The  number  of  inmates  reported  on  ihe  first  of  January,  1850,  was  one 
hunJred  and  two.  Of  these,  fourleon  have  left,  while  twenly-one  new 
ones  have  entered,  so  that  the  present  number  (January  13,  1851)  is  one 
hunilred  and  nine.  This  is  the  largest  number  ever  connected  with  the  in- 
siiiuiion  at  one  time. 

Eighty-three  arc  connected  with  the  school,  and  are  for  the  most  pan  of 
lender  age.  Twenty-six  are  adults  belonging  to  the  work  department, 
most  of  whom  were  formerly  pupils  in  the  school. 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  OF  BOSTON. 

BY  ISAAC  F.  SHEPARD. 

Thb  Company  who  settled  in  Boston  in  June,  1630,  under  Winthrop, 
were  most  of  them  men  of  sound  learning,  far-sighted  vision,  and  noble 
spirit.  Stern  as  were  their  religious  views,  their  Kentinients  upon  politi- 
cal prosperity  were  sound  and  healthy  ;  and  the  deep  foundations  which 
they  laid  for  social  and  public  hapi)inecjs  are  truly  wonderful.  With  the 
I3ible  for  a  basis,  they  erected  a  fabric  of  intelligence  and  learning,  which 
is,  at  this  day,  the  glory  of  their  descendants,  and  tlie  crowning  excel- 
lence of  entire  New  England.  It  has,  indeed,  been  the  pride  of  each  sub- 
secpieiit  generation,  not  to  deface  nor  mar  the  walls  of  our  fathers'  build- 
ing, but  to  beautify,  perfect,  and  adorn  Ihein,  extending  their  area,  and 
elevating  their  towers  of  grandeur  in  all  strength  and  fair  proportion. 
Hence  it  is,  that  the  religious  element  of  our  character  has  ever  been 
eclipsed  by  the  intelligence,  knowledge,  and  sound  wisdom  of  the  people 
at  large.  Almust  at  the  moment  of  landing,  they  began  to  teach  the  chil- 
dren ;  and  as  early  as  April  l;i,  1635,  the  Records  give  ample  evidence  of 
the  establishment  of  a''  Free  School," — and  from  that  hour  to  the  pres- 
ent liave  the  iuliabitants  of  Boston  cherished  and  fostered  these  invalua- 
ble institutions,  —  so  that  the  history  of  the  Boston  Schools  is,  in  a  good 
degree,  the  history  of  the  people  themselves. 

The  generous  public  spirit  of  our  citizens,  proverbial  as  it  is,  shows  in 
iioihing  so  conspicuously  as  in  the  support  of  schools.  The  Masters  of 
the  Latin  and  Engliak  llii^h  Schools,  have  a  salary  of  S  2,400  each,  per 
annum;  the  Sub  Masters  of  both  schools  have  $1,^300  each,  and  the 
Uskers  have  8  ^^00  for  the  firbt  year  of  service,  with  an  annual  increase 
of  $  100  fur  each  additional  year  of  service  until  the  salary  amounts  to 
3  I.2iA),  at  which  sum  it  remains  fixed.  All  the  Grammar  and  Writing 
Masters  have  $1,500  per  annum;  all  Sub-Masters  in  the  Grammar 
ScluKjls  «  1,000;  all  Usktrs  S  ;  all  Ikad  Assisfaytts  $400,  and  all 
other  Assistants  $300  each.  The  Teachers  of  all  Primary  Schools  re- 
I  ceive  eacli  S3<)0  per  annum,  with  $27)  extra  allowance  for  the  care  of 
iheir  roon\s.  The  Ttachers  of  Music  receive  S  100  per  annum,  for  ser- 
vices and  the  use  of  a  piano  forte. 

Few  people  are  aware  that  the  vast  sums  spent  each  year  in  the  city  of 
Boston,  for  public  instruction, — larger  than  in  all  Great  Britain,  —  are 
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aliiiosL  eulirely  a  voluntary  otTering.    The  laws  of  ihe  Commonwealih, 
even  as  early  as  1647,  do,  intleed,  reciuire  ihe  support  of  public  schools  in 
all  Ihe  towns  within  its  jurisdiction;  but  a  single  school  will  meet  tiie 
demands  of  the  law  in  most  towns  ;  and  in  our  large  city  itself,  but  three 
schools  and  three  teachers  would  meet  the  intent  of  the  statute.    Two  of 
I  these  nmst  be  teachers  "comi)etent  to  instruct  children  in  Orthography, 
j  Heading,  Writing,  English  Grammar,  Arithmetic,  and  good  behavior"; 
j  and  the  other  must  be  ''a  mailer  of  competent  ability  and  good  morals, 
'  who  shall,  in  addition  to  the  branches  of  learning  before  mentioned,  give 
I  instruction  in  the  History  of  the  United  !^iales,  Book  keeping,  Surveying, 
j  Genmelry,  and  Algebra;  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages,  General  Histo- 
ry, Rhetoric,  and  Logic."    These  three  teacliera  might  cost  the  city,  at 
the  present  rate  of  salaries,  8  4,5()t),  with  the  expense  of  interest  for 
houses  added;  in  all,  perhaps,  $  7,()00.    Instead,  however,  of  being  satis- 
fied to  fultil  the  letter  of  the  excellent  law,  our  citizens  take  pride  in 
supporting  a  Latin  School,  an  English  High  School,  twenty-two  Gram- 
mar Schools,  and  one  hundred  and  eighty-eight  Primary  Schools,  with  a 
corps  of  three  hundred  and  seventy  teachers,  whose  combined  salaries 
amount  to  8  175,IC)0!    Add  to  this,  perhaps,  9  1,()00,CKK3  vested  in  school-  i 
houses,  besides  apparatus  and  incidental  expenses  of  fuel,  superintend- 
ents, and  el  ceteras,  and  the  sacrifice  of  property,  for  the  good  of  future 
generations,  stands  forth  without  a  parallel,  probably,  in  the  world's  his- 
tory. 

The  present  school  system  of  Boston  is  nearly  complete,  and  almost 
perfect.    Until  the  year  1792,  the  selectmen  of  the  town  had  the  entire 
charge  of  the  schools,  and  all  matters  pertaining  to  them.    At  that  lime 
I  there  was  but  six  schools, —  the  North  Reading,  and  the  North  Writing 
Schools,  the  Centre  Reading,  and  the  Centre  Writing  Schools,  the  South 
Reading,  and  ihe  South  Writing  Schools.    On  the  1 2th  day  of  March  in 
that  year,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  freeholders  and  other  inhabitants  of  the 
losvn  of  Boston,  duly  qualified  and  legally  warned,  in  public  Town  IMeet- 
ing  assembled  in  Faneuil  Hall,  the  article  in  the  warrant,  viz.  'To 
j  choose  a  School  Committee,'  was  read,"  and  cm  motion  it  was  "voted, 
i  lhal  in  addition  to  the  Selectmen,  twelve  persons  shall  now  be  chosen." 
In  accordance  with  the  vote,  Hon.  Thomas  Dawes,  Rev.  Samuel  West, 
Rev.  John  Lothrop,  Rev.  James  Freeman,  John  C.  Jones,  Esq.,  Dr.  Thon>- 
as  Welch.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Appleton,  Jonathan  Mason,  Jr.,  Esq.,  Dr.  Aaron 
Dexter,  Christopher  Gore,  Escj.,  George  R.  Minot,  Esc}.,  and  William  Tu 
dor,  Esq.,  were  chosen  by  ballot.    These  gentlemen,  with  the  Selectmen, 
coristituted  the  firsl  legitimate  School  Committee  in  the  town,  and  ever 
since  this  Board  have  had  their  election  direct  from  the  people.    At  pres- 
ent, by  a  special  enactment  by  the  Legislature,  in  183o,  twenty- four  per- 
j  sons  are  annually  elected  to  this  office,  two  from  eacli  ward  of  the  city, 
\  who  with  the  Mayor  and  the  President  of  the  Common  Council,  consii- 
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1  lule  llie  School  Counniileej  and  have  the  superiulendence  of  all  ihe  Public 
j  Schools. 

The  final  meeting  of  the  Board  is  required  to  be  held  early  in  January, 
and  the  Mayor  is  es  oj/iciu,  Chairman.    A  visiting  Coniiniliee  for  each 
i  school,  consisting  of  tive  for  the  Latin  and  English  High  Schools,  respoc- 
I  lively,  and  three  for  each  of  the  other  Schools;  a  Committee  on  Books, 
consisling  of  five  members  ;  a  Committee  of  I\Iusic ;  a  Committee  of  Con- 
I  ference  with  the  Primary  School  Conmuitee;  and  a  Committee  on  Ihe 
j  erection,  alteration,  and  ventilation  of  School-Houses,  of  three  member> 
each,  are  apjiointed  by  the  Chair,  subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Board 
Staled  quarterly  meetings  are  held  at  the  room  of  the  Connuon  Council, 
on  the  firsl  Wednesday  of  February,  May,  August,  and  November.  The 
sub  committee  are  required  to  examine  the  individual  schools  at  least  once 
in  each  (luarter  of  the  year,  and  to  vWil  tiiem  not  le^s  than  once  each 
month,  without  previous  notice  to  the  instructors.    Reports  of  these  ex- 
aminations nmsl  be  made  in  writing,  at  ihe  quarterly  meetings,  together 
with  all  circumstances  of  note  appertaining  to  the  schools.    The  appoinl- 
menl3  of  instructors  lake  place  annually,  in  August,  —  the  masters  by 
ballot,  —  the  salaries  are  then  fixed  and  voted,  and  no  change  in  amount 
can  be  made  al  any  other  lime.    The  teachers  all  hold  oflice  for  one  year, 
unless  sooner  removed  by  vote  of  the  Board,  and  no  longer  except  by  re- 
'  election.    At  the  INIay  meeting  two  examining  committees  are  annually 
j  apjwinted,  of  three  members  each;  one  for  the  English  Grammar  Schools, 
j  and  one  for  the  Writing  Schools.    In  May,  June,  or  July,  tliese  commit 
I  lees  must  critically  examine  the  pupds  of  the  first  class  in  all  the  studies 
prescribed  for  the  firsl,  second,  and  third  classes,  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
I  condition  of  ihe  schools,  and  report  before  ihe  election  of  masters,  thai 
i  the  appitinimenls  may  be  judiciously  made.    Similar  examinations,  and 
for  similar  purjxises,  are, also  made  by  the  Visiting  Committees  of  the 
j  Latin  and  English  High  ischools,  and  these  Reporls,  after  being  accepted, 
are  printed  and  distributed  among  the  citizens,  one  copy  to  each  family. 

The  laws  of  the  Conmion wealth  provide  thai  "no  youlh  shall  be  sent 
to  the  Grammar  Schools,  unless  ihey  shall  have  learned,  in  some  other 
school,  or  in  some  other  way,  lo  read  ihe  English  language,  by  spcMhig 
the  same.**    This  law  excluded  from  the  benefits  of  public  instruction  a 
large  number  of  children  whose  parents  were  unable  to  pay  for  iheir  tui- 
tion in  private  schools;  but  it  was  not  till  1818,  that  any  provision  was 
made  for  remedying  the  evil.    At  a  legal  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  of 
the  town  of  Boston,  a.ssembled  in  Faneuil  Hall.  June  II,  1818,  notified  for 
j  the  purpose  of  cocisidering  the  subject  of  establishing  Prin)ary  Schools. 
,  the  following  vole  was  passed,  and  S  5,000  appropriated  for  the  first  year's 
I  bupfKjri  of  these  schools, 

I  "  I'uled,  That  ihe  School  Committee  be  instructed,  in  the  month  of 
}  June,  annually,  lo  nominate  and  appctint  three  gentlemen  in  each  ward. 
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whose  (July  collectively,  shall  be  to  provide  instruction  for  children  Ix}- 
tween  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  and  apportion  the  expensed  among  the 
several  Schools." 

In  accordance  with  this  Vote  of  the  Town,  the  original  Commilleo  for 
Primary  Schools  was  appointed ;  and  from  year  to  year  il  has  been  con- 
tinued, and  the  number  enlarged.  It  is  now  one  of  the  standing  regula- 
tions of  the  Grammar  School  Board,  to  appoint  annually,  in  January,  a 
suitable  riuml>er  of  gentlemen,  whose  duly  shall  be  to  provide  instruction 
for  children  between  four  and  seven  years  of  age,  by  means  of  the  Prima- 
ry Schools.  The  Committee  of  these  Schools  are  authorized  to  organize 
their  body  and  regulate  their  proceedings,  as  they  may  deem  most  conve- 
nient ;  to  fill  all  vacancies  which  may  occur  in  the  same  during  the  year, 
and  to  remove  members  at  their  discretion. 

It  having  been  found  that  there  were  many  children  in  the  City,  who 
were  old  enough  to  attend  the  Grammar  Schools,  but  who  could  not  read 
well  enough  to  be  admitted  there,  application  was  made  to  the  City  Gov- 
ernment, at  an  early  period,  for  the  establishment  of  Schools  for  this  neg- 
lected class  of  our  jx^pulation.  But  it  was  not  till  IS38  that  any  provision 
wad  made  for  their  instruction.  In  March  of  that  year,  an  Order  was 
|)assed  by  the  City  Council,  which,  in  December,  lS-16,  was  amended  as 
follows :  — 

"  Ordered,  That  the  Primary  School  Committee  l)e,  and  they  are  hereby 
authorized  to  admit  into  one  or  more  Schools,  to  be  by  them  selected,  in 
each  of  the  school  Districts,  any  child  who  is  more  thaii  seven  years  of 
age,  and  is  not  qualified  for  atlmi.ssion  into  the  Grammar  Schools." 

These  last  are  called  Intermediate  Schools,  and  are  the  last  link  in  the 
chain  of  public  instruction.  The  system,  then,  may  be  sunniied  up  as 
follows  :  — 

First.  The  Primart/  Schools, — each  taught  by  one  female  teacher, 
elected  annually,  in  July,  by  the  District  Committees.  These  Schools  re- 
ceive all  applicants  between  four  and  eight  years  of  age.  Here  are  taught 
the  I/ird's  PrayerandTen  Commandnients,  Reading,  Spelling,  the  use  of 

j  the  Slate,  the  first  principles  of  Arithmetic,  and  plain  sewing,  at  di.scre- 
tion.  At  eight  years  of  age,  every  scholar,  if  deemed  qualified,  receives 
a  certificate  of  transfer  to  the  Grammar  Schools.  Transfers  may  take 
place  on  the  first  IMonday  of  any  month,  when  deemed  necessary,  but  the 
regular  time  for  them  is  ecmi-anrmally ,  on  the  first  Monday  in  I\Iarch, 
an<l  at  the  time  of  the  July  vacation.    IMoiithly,  quarterly,  and  yearly  ex- 

j  aminations  are  obligatory  upot\  the  diflerent  committees,  —  the  last  by  the 
Executive  Committee  in  the  first  two  weeks  of  May.  The  hiteritiediatt 
Schools,  for  the  special  instruction  of  children  over  eight  years  of  age  not 
qualified  for  the  Granmiar  Schools,  belong  under  the  Primary  organ iz;tt ion. 

Seco7id.  The  English  Grammar  and  Writing  Schools,  —  tauglit  by 
Ma.ster3,  Ushera,  and  female  Assistants.    These  receive  all  children  who 
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!  aijply  aiul  "can  read  easy  pro^e,"  at  ihe  ago  of  eight  years,  and  chil- 
'  dro:i  only  seven  may  be  adiniued,     wlien  ihey  bliall  saLisfaclorily  appear, 
:  o.\  exainuiaiioii  by  ihe  Graaunar  IMaster,  to  be  otherwise  qualified  for 
';  aduiiisioii."    New  pupils  can  be  admitted  on  the  first  Monday  of  the 
I  Calendar  montlis  only  ;  but  transfers  from  one  Gramnier  JSchool  to  another 
can  be  made  at  all  limes.    If  the  applicant  does  not  come  from  a  Primary, 
or  another  Grammar  Sclvjol,  he  must  bring  a  certificate  from  a  physician 
as  evidence  of  his  previous  vaccination.    Boys  retain  their  places  in  these 
'  Schools  until  the  next  annual  exhibition  after  they  are  fourteen,  and  girls  un- 
til after  they  are  sixteen  years  of  age.   Special  leave  from  the  Sub-Commit- 
tee may,  however,  be  given  for  longer  attendance.    In  these  Schools  are 
j  taught,  chielly.  Spelling.  Reading,  English  Grammar,  Geography,  History, 
;  Writing,  Arithmetic,  Algebra,  Natural  Philosophy  and  Drawing.  Geom- 
!  etry.  Physiology,  and  Natural  Hi.-^tory,  are,  however,  allowed,  and  Vocal 
I  iMusic  is  taught  by  a  Professor,  semi- weekly.    Every  school  is  furnished 
I  with  a  set  of  philosopliical  apparatus,  globes,  outline  maps,  a  pianoforte, 
I  and  all  other  desirable  aids  to  the  complete  illustration  of  the  subjects 
I  taught.    The  departments  are  subdivided  into  four  grades  or  classes,  with 
j  prescribed  text  books  and  courses  of  study  to  each,  and  no  pupil  is  allowed 
I  to  attend  without  a  full  supply  of  the  former.    In  addition  to  the  above 
I  studies.  Vocal  INIusic  is  taught  in  all  the  Grammar  Schools,  twice  each 

week,  by  a  teacher  specially  employed, 
j     Third.    The  English  High  Schuol,  —  under  the  charge  of  a  IMasler, 
'  Sub-M.ister,  and  so  many  a-ssiilants  as  shall  give  one  instructor  to  every 
I  ihirty  rivt:  pujjils.    Boys  only  are  admitted  to  this  school,  and  candidates 
must  be  at  least  twelve  years  old,  and  can  remain  members  of  the  school 
i  only  three  years.    This  school  was  instituted  with  the  design  of  furnish- 
!  ing  a  complete  English  E<lucation  to  those  young  men  of  the  city  not  in- 
I  tended  for  a  collegiate  course.    Instruction  is  given  in  the  elements  of 
!  IMathem.nics  and  Natural  Pliilosophy,  with  their  application  to  the  scicn- 
.  ces  and  the  arts,  in  Grammar,  Pvhetoric,  and  Belles  Lettres,  in  IMoral  Phi- 
losophy, in  History,  Natural  and  Civil,  and  in  the  French  Langu.-tge. 
This  institution  is  furnished  with  a  valuable  mathematical  and  philosoph- 
ical a[)paratus,  aud  a  fine  telescope.    Examinations  for  admission  can  be 
made  only  once  a  year,  —  on  the  Thursday  and  Friday  next  succeeding  the 
exhibition  of  the  school  in  July. 

The  Fourth  and  hist  grade  in  the  system  of  Public  Instruction  is  the 
Latin  Grammar  School.    The  instructors  are  the  same  in  numlier  and 
rank  as  the  High  School,  and  like  the  last  must  have  been  educated  at 
,  some  re.ipectalde  College.    Tlie  rudiments  of  the  I-aiin  and  Greek  Lan- 
'  guages  are  taught,  and  Scholars  are  fully  qualified  for  any  College.  In- 
;  struclion  is  al^o  given  in  Mathematics,  History,  Declamation,  and  English 
Comf»osition.    Tlie  qualifications  and  the  time  for  admi-swion  are  tho  same 
I  as  with  the  Hi^li  School,  and  the  regular  course  of  instruction  continues 
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five  years.  Special  permiasion  may,  however,  be  given  for  longer  allcnd- 
ance. 

Thus  have  we  given  a  pretty  full,  and,  we  trust,  accurate  view  of  our 
justly  boasted  School  System,  —  which,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  is  scarce- 
ly comprehended  by  one  citizen  in  a  hundred.  The  work,  we  believe,  will 
be  a  valuable  and  acceptable  one,  and  to  enhance  its  interest,  we  s\ib- 
join  a  chronological  sketch  of  each  individual  school,  with  an  accurate  en- 
graving of  each  house.  We  have  said  that  the  system  was  nearly  com- 
plete and  almost  perfect."  There  is,  however,  one  hiatus,  of  viist  magni- 
tude, and  that  is  the  want  of  a  High  School  for  Girls.  It  is  rather  a  hu- 
miliating truth  for  a  Bostonian  to  utter,  when  questioneil  as  to  our  public 
aiils  lo  female  culture,  that  we  have  no  public  institution  to  perfect  yoiuig 
ladies  in  an  advanced  education.  S<.une  sui^erior  private  schools  we  have, 
but  they  are  only  fortunate  accidents,  and  liable  to  be  broken  up  at  the 
will  of  an  individual,  and  subject  only  to  his  whims  and  caprices.  The 
aubject  has  been,  at  various  times,  ably  and  faithfully  presented  to  both 
the  School  Committee,  and  the  City  Council.  Reports  have  been  favorably 
passed  upon,  and  much  feeling  elicited  ujwn  the  matter,  but  thus  far  noth- 
ing has  been  etTected.  How  long  the  "  Athens  of  America  "  shall  contin- 
ue to  be  the  only  large  town  in  INIassachusetls  that  does  not  furnish  a  8\i- 
perior  seminary  for  females,  at  the  public  expense,  is  a  problem  that  we 
have  now  no  means  of  solving. 
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By  Election  from  Wards. 


Ward 

1.  Rev.  Edward  Beecher,  D.  D. 
Benson  Leaviit. 

2.  Dr.  William  H.  Thomdike, 
Silas  B.  Halui. 

3.  Dr.  Edward  D.  G.  Palmer, 
Rev.  Pharcftllus  Church. 

4.  Rev.  Samuel  K.  Lothrop, 
Rev.  Hubbard  Winslow. 

5.  Frederick  Emerson, 
Ix>ring  Norcross. 

6.  KimpstMi  Reed, 
Frederick  U.  Tracy. 


Ward 

7.  Hamilton  Willis. 

Dr.  Zah(lit-I  B.  Adams. 

8.  Rev.  James  I.  T.  Coolidge, 
Sanniel  W.  Bales. 

9.  Jo.seph  Wiglilman, 
Samuel  E.  Guilil. 

10.  Rev.  Jo.sci)h  B.  Felt, 
Rev.  Georjie  M.  Randall. 

11.  Willliam  H.  Foster, 
George  Kutou. 

12.  Alvaa  Simonds, 
Francis  Alger. 


NATHAN  BISHOP,  Public  School  Superintendent. 
SAMUEL  F.  IMcCLEARY,  Jji.,  Secretary  of  the  Board. 
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L.ATIN  SCIIOOIi,  BKOFORf)  STRRET. 

Established  1G17,  Erected  ISlt,  Cos/  $  57,510.81. 
EPES  SARGENT  DIX WELL,  Master;  CALEB  EMERY,  Sub-Master. 

This  School  wa^  in;-iituled,  in  tlie  language  of  our  anceatora,  "to  the 
end  thai  learning  may  not  be  buried  in  the  graves  of  our  forefathers  in 
Church  and  Coninionweallh. "  ltd  origin  seiMBd  to  have  been  in  hostility 
lo  Hi.s  Satanic  iMajesly  ;  —  in  the  statute  words,  it  being  one  chief  proj- 
ect of  Satan  I )  keep  men  from  the  knowledge  of  the  Scripture.^,  as  in 
former  times  keeping  them  in  unknown  tongues,  so  in  these  latter  times 
by  persuading  from  the  use  of  tongues,  that  ho  at  last  the  true  source  and 
meaning  of  the  original  might  be  clouded  and  corrupted  with  false  glosses 
of  deceivers."  So  far  as  making  thorough  scholars  is  concerned,  it  h;i3 
doubtless  had  its  etTect.  From  time  immemorial  it  was  located  in  School 
street.  The  old  house  was  rebuilt  in  IS12,  and  in  the  interim  the  School 
occupied  "a  building  in  Friend  street,  called  the  Spermaceti  Works." 
This  second  house  was  denu>li:>he  1  in  1^11.  the  Horticultural  Hall  now  oc- 
cupying its  site,  and  the  present  edifioe  wa-i  erected.  We  have  only  room 
f'ra  list  of  the  masters  .cince  the  School  Committee  was  instituted,  in 
1792,  and  from  this  date  we  give  all  the  masters  <»f  the  Grammar Scliools. 
S  Himt  was  in  olhce  at  llie  close  of  the  la  ;t  century,  and  till  lr;05;  S.  C. 
Thatcher  succeed  him  tem|)orarily  ;  W,  liigelow,  of  Salem,  was  in  oflice 
from  1S05  1O  1S14;  B.  A.  Gould,  from  ISI  J  to  F.  P.  Levercit,  from 

18?.  Uo  1811  ;  C.  K.  Dillaway.  frmn  Kit  lo  183().  E.  S.  Dixwelh  m6. 
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ELIOT  SCIIOOI.,  NORTH  BENNET  STREET. 

EstaUishfd  1713,  Erected  H38,  Cost  $2-1,072. 
W.  0.  AYRES,  Grammar  Master;  L.  CON  ANT,  Writing  Master, 
A  public  school  was  kepi  lonij  before  the  date  of  the  establishment  of 
the  Eliot.  *'  Alt  a  generall  meeiing  upon  publique  notice,  ihe  l3th  of  ye 
2i>J  month,  lG3o,  it  was  then  generally  agreeil  upon  yt  or  brother  Phile- 
mon Permonl  shal  be  intreated  to  become  a  scholema.sler  for  the  leaching 
&.  nourtering  of  children  with  us,"  —  and  on  "Ihe  10th  of  ye  11th  mo. 
1644,  It's  ordered  that  Deare  Hand  shall  be  Improved  for  the  maintenance 
of  a  Free  Schoole  for  the  Towne."  Whether  "  Philemon"  was  the  fore- 
father of  the  Eliol  sclioul,  and  whether  it  flourished  with  the  "  seaven 
pounds  per  year,"  which  James  Penu  and  John  Oliver  paid  for  "  Deare 
Hand,"  is  not  ndw  to  be  dutermiued.  Certain  il  is,  however,  it  was  two 
diiTu-rent  schools,  one  in  "  Love  I-arie,"  and  one  hi  "  Ko!)ert  Sandiman's 
meeiing  liouse."  In  1702  a  new  house  was  built  f»n  the  site  of  the  present, 
an»l  the  lower  room  was  "  appoinieii  to  the  writing  and  the  tipper  to  the 
reading  school."  This  was  the  fir.jt  union  of  two  schools  in  one  build- 
ing. Samuel  Cheney  and  John  Tileslon,  were  the  masters.  It  was  de- 
demolished  in  1837,  and  the  present  house  was  built,  with  repairs,  altera- 
tions, and  considerable  additions  in  1850. 
Pupils,  406  ;  average  3G6. 
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ADAMS  SCHOOL,,   MASON  STREET. 

Estdblis/u'd  1717,  Erected  ISIS,  Oust  S'^O.OOO. 

SAMUEL  BARRET,  Grammar  Master;  B.  WOOD,  Sub-Master. 

This  was  fi»rmerly  two  distinct  Schools,  one  in  Queen  street,  now  Court, 
called  the  Centre  Wi  iting  School,  and  the  other  "  in  front  of  tlie  new 
Court  House," — now  City  Hall, — called  the  Centre  Reading  School, 
gathered  in  17S9.  In  1S12  the  town  ordered  this  last  to  be  removed,  ami 
the  latin  School-House,  in  School  street,  was  rebuilt,  and  enlarged  to  ac- 
commodate all  three.  The  Reading  School  was  afterwards  removed  to 
West  .street,  in  the  same  building  with  the  South  Writing  Scliool,  and  in 
1S19,  the  Writing  S<:Ik>oI  fullowed,  the  South  being  removed  to  Franklin 
Hall,  and  the  two  Centre  Schools  were  united.  The  old  hon.se  was  rebuilt 
in  1822,  and  was  occupied  by  a  boys'  scluxil,  as  it  has  been  lallerly.  For 
many  years  this  latter  building  was  excessively  inconvenient,  —  the  mo.-^t 
8o  of  any  house  in  the  city,  ami  in  1S17  it  wa.s  demolished,  and  the  pres- 
ent elegant  and  commodious  edifice  erected.  It  received  its  name  with 
other  schools  in  1621.  The  last  reports  show  310  pupils,  with  20S  aver- 
age attendance.  INledals  were  given  at  their  first  in.-tiiution,  in  1792,  but 
the  recipients  are  not  roconhnl.  I)uriiig  llu;  siege  of  Boston,  the  .schools 
were  all  intermitted^  except  one  kept  by  I>npoe,  and  it  is  .said  to  have 
held  its  seisions  in  the  old  house  in  West  street.  This,  however,  is  un- 
certain. 


FRANKLIN  SCHOOL.,  WASHINGTON  STREET. 

Established  1785,  Erected  1845,  Cost  S  18,394. 

S.  L.  GOULD,  Master;  S.  A.  M.  GUSHING,  Principat  Assistant. 

Thin,  iikft  ihc  Eliot  and  Adams,  was  formerly  two  distinct  schools,— 
the  South  VVriiiiig  ami  the  South  Reading  Schools.  The  former  was  lo- 
cated ill  ^Tason  street,  and  the  latter  \\\  Nassau  street.  In  1819  the  for- 
mer wa:j  e.-stal)iished  at  "Franklin  Hall,"  over  the  Nassau  Street  School; 
they  were  united  as  two  departments  of  the  same  school,  and  were  named 
the  same  year.  In  182G  a  new  house  was  erected  on  Washington  street, 
the  site  of  the  pre.sent,  after  considerable  difticulty  in  locating  it,  and  the 
schno].-j  removed  from  Common  street.  It  was  injured  by  fire  in  IS33.  In 
the  great  fire  of  1844,  it  was  totally  destroyed,  and  the  present  edifice  was 
erected  on  the  same  s[K)t,  and  on  the  plan  of  the  Brimmer  and  Olis.  Its 
Grammar  Masters  h:ive  been  Eli.sha  Ticknor,  Samuel  Payson,  Foster  Wa- 
terman, Asa  Bullard,  S.  Payson,  Ebenezer  Bailey,  William  J.  Adams, 
William  Clough,  K  G  Parker,  Barnum  Field,  who  died  on  the  —  of  May, 
and  wa?  succeeded  hy  Mr.  Gould,  two  weeks  after.  Its  Writing  Masters 
Were  John  Vinal,  R»ifus  Webb.  Olis  Pierce,  and  Nathan  IMerrill,  who  re- 
signed in  18-13.  It  was  then  |)laced  on  the  single-headed  plan,  with  two 
female  assistants,  with  increa.sed  salaries,  instead  of  a  Sub-INIasier.  Mas- 
ter Webb  was  a  noted  and  worthy  man,  with  much  pride  of  office," 
and  left  a  legacy  to  the  school,  to  buy  Ixioks  for  indigent  pupils.  It  is  a 
girls'  scliool,  wiih  561  pupils.  431  average  attendance.  The  old  school, 
in  Nassau  street,  was  e.-<iabli.sl\f(l  in  April,  1785, 
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MAYHFAV  SCHOOL.  IIAWKIXS  STREET. 

Eitahlished  1&(j2,  Erected  \S\7,  Cost  8  35,792  59. 
SAMUEL     SWAN,     Master;  WINSLOW  BATTLES,  Sub-Master. 

In  1S03  a  number  of  citizens  of  Werii  Boston  petitioned  for  a  new 
school,  and  a  piece  of  land  was  bouijht  for  it  of  IMr.  l-ynian,  ai  the  corner 
of  Chardon  and  Hawkins  street,  so  *'  as  at  the  same  lime  to  accommochite 
those  who  are  near  the  centre  of  the  town,"  and  the  ohl  house  was  the  re-  < 
suit,  which  was  opened  to  accommodate  the  two  schools  in  April  of  the  i 
same  year,  although  considerable  dis.sali.sfaction  at  first  existed  as  to  Ks  i 
location.    It  was  named  for  Kev.  Jonathan  IMayhew,  in  1S2I.    This  is  ; 
now  a  boys'  school,  as  it  was  at  first,  and  "  iMaster  Holt  "  will  be  remem-  I 
bered  for  a  long  day  by  very  many  men  still  living.    Il  has,  liowever,  at 
some  periods  of  its  existence  t)cen  a  mixed  school,  and  many  mothers  of 
its  present  pupils  were  ii.s  scholars.    The  first  house  is  now  siandins,  but 
was  converted  into  a  stable  in  1817,  and  thf;  [iresenl  l)uildiMg  was  finished 
the  same  year.    The  Grammar  IVIa.sters  have  lx;en  Cyrus  Perkins,  Hall  J.  : 
Kelly,  John  Frost,  R.  G.  Parker,  William  Clongh,  Moses  W.  Walker,  W.  j 
D.    Swan.    Its  Writing  IMasiers  were  Benjamin  Holt,  Benjamin  Callen-  j 
der,  Aaron  Davis  Capen,  and  John  D.  I'hilbrick.    At  the  organization  of  | 
the  Quincy  School,  IMr.  Philbrick  was  transferred  to  thai,  and  the  May- 
hew  was  reorganized  on  the  one-headed  plan,  as  il  is  at  present.  Pupils, 
40S,  average  attendance  330. 
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HAWES  SCHOOL,  SOUTH  BOSTON, 

Eatablishtd  1811,  Erccttd  l  Cust 
JOHN  A.  HARKIS,  ALuiter ;  CilARLl-S  A.  IMOIIRILL,  Sub-Master. 
Previoua  to  May,  1807,  about  three  years  after  the  annexation  of  Soulh 
j  Co3ion  --before  a  part  of  Dorchejler —  to  the  town,  no  school  exialed  io 
I  the  place,  other  llian  privaie.    In  this  year  a  petition  waa  circulated,  and 
it  appearing  that  the  people  paid  S  I  >(^^'  taxed,  and  yet  had  no  i)ublic 
school  privileges,  the  town  vuied  .fi;  3(X)  for  the  purpose  of  sustaining  "a 
woman's  school,"  on  condition  that  the  appointment  of  teachers  should 
be  with  the  general  School  Comn)itiee.    This  was  paid  several  years,  but 
the  Committee  did  not  immediately  take  the  school  under  their  Rupervis- 
ion.    A  house  was  built  on  some  public  land  where  rto  street  was  laid  out, 
at  a  cost  of  S  IW,  and  this  renjainoil  as  the  .School  House  of  South  I'ostoii, 
until  the  present  hnuse  was  erected  on  land  given  by  I\Ir.  John  Havves. 
The  first  house  was  built  by  a  I\Ir.  Everett,  under  the  direction  of  ]\lr. 
Woodard,  and  some  (picbtions  as  to  ownership  arose  in  1823.    Its  leach' 
1  ers  were  at  first  in  part  supported  by  subscription  ;  in  1^21,  the  teacher 
:  was  "  [)Ut  on  the  same  footing  as  tlie  ushers,"'  and  in  13.'i3,  the  IMasler 
!  waa  made  eijual  to  others.    It  was  not  known  on  the  records,  as  the 
I  "  Hawes,"  until  1827.   It  had  but  one  male  teacher,  or  master,  until  183,"), 
!  when  IMr.  Harris  was  elected  Writing  I\Ia.ster.    Its  Masters  previous  were 
j  Z.  Wood,  L.  C:»pen,  B.  Field,  J.  Lincoln,       W.  Walker,  J.  Harrington, 
'  Jr.    IMr.  H.  because  the  Grannnar  IMasler,  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Ciafis, 
I  and  the  school  remained  with  two  departments  until  January,  1848. 
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SMITH  SCHOOL.,  BELKNAP  STREET. 

Established  1812,  Elected  1634,  Cost  $7,185.61. 
THO:\IAS  PAUL,  Miuter;  JAINIES  C.  JOHNSON,  Muaic  Teacher. 
Thii  school  id  for  colored  children  of  both  sexes.  A  school  for  Africans 
wa-s  conunenced  by  iheuiaelves.  in  179S,  Ihe  Selectmen  having  first  grant- 
ed perinis.-'ion,  and  was  kept  in  the  house  of  Primus  Hall.  The  yellow 
fever  broke  it  up,  and  three  years  afterwards  it  was  revived  by  Rev  Drs. 
IMorse  of  Charlestown,  Kirkland  of  Harvard  College,  Chaniiing,  and  Low- 
ell, and  Kev.  .'NTr.  Lrnerson  of  Boston.  They  provided  for  its  entire  sup- 
I>;)rt  two  year.^.  It  was  then  proposed  to  have  the  colored  people  hire  a 
building,  and  a  carpenter's  shop  was  selected  adjoining  to  the  old  church 
and  this  coulinueil  three  years.  The  site  of  the  nneeling-house  was  then 
Selected,  and  purchased  by  .sub.scription,  and  the  African  Baptist  Church 
crecieii  a  house,  of  wliich  the  school  occupied  the  basement.  The  room 
was  completed  in  ISOS,  and  immediately  occupied  by  the  school,  and  the 
reverend  gentlemen  mentioned  supported  the  school,  with  aid  from  sub- 
srripiion.s,  until  1812,  when  the  town  fir^t  look  notice  of  it,  granting 
S  2^)0  annu.illy.    In  Abiel  Smith,  Esq.,  died,  and  left  a  legacy  of 

alxiui  6  o.fMKj.  the  income  of  which  is  to  be  appropriated  "  for  the  free  in- 
.•>lrnciion  of  colored  children  in  reading,  writing,  and  arithmetic."  The 
|>reseat  hou.se  was  built  in  lS:j*J-35,  and  on  the  lOth  of  February,  1835, 
Ihe  scho<»l  was  named  f(tr  its  benefactor.    Pupils  65  ;  average  37. 
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BOYL.STON  SCHOOL,  FORT  HILL. 

EsUiblisUtd  1819,  Erected  1818,  Cosl  $  13,313.73. 

J.  C.  DORE,  GramiTUiT  Master ;  C.  KIMBALL,  Writing  Master. 

The  Boylalon  School  was  named  by  vole  of  the  town,  —  the  first  hi  the 
cily,  —  at  the  lin»e  it  wa.s  gathered.  The  present  buihiing  iii  Wasliinglon 
Place,  Fort  Hill,  was  finished  in  1819,  and  the  sclioold  look  posses-sion  of 
it  on  the  20ih  of  April,  under  John  Stickney,  INIasier  of  ilje  Keatling 
School,  and  Ebenezer  E.  Finch,  of  the  Writing  School.  For  two  or  three 
years  a  "Monitorial  School,"  under  Mr.  William  B.  Fowie,  was  ke|)t  in 
the  building,  with  what  success  we  are  not  aware,  but  in  1>22  he  resigned 
his  olTice,  and  the  school  wa.s  discontinued.  Charles  Fox  succeeded  Mr, 
Stickney,  and  was  succeeded  in  18U  by  Thomas  Baker,  then  usher  in  the 
Mayhew,  who  resigned  in  1819,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr.  Dure.  Fred- 
erick Emer.ion,  E:**!-,  now  of  the  School  Con\rnitlee,  followed  Mr.  Finch,  ' 
and  when  the  Writing  INIaster's  office  was  abolished,  in  1830,  he  left  the  ser-  . 
vice  ;  and  on  its  restoration,  in  1833,  Abel  Wlieeler,  the  uslier  in  the  school, 
wa-i  elected  Writing  Master,  succeeded  by  Aarori  B.  Hoyt,  and  he  by 
Mr.  Kimball,  in  1S40.  The  institution  of  thi.-j  school  was  tiie  occasion  of 
uniting  the  two  departments  into  one  school,  throughout  the  city,  and  the 
house  was  then  thought  to  be  without  a  parallel,  although  in  1818  it  was 
by  far  the  poorest  house  in  the  city,  and  in  1819  was  completely  remod- 
elled.  It  is  very  finely  located  on  Washington  Place,  opposite  the  S(iuare. 
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BOWDOIX  SCHOOL,  MVRTI.E  STREET. 

Establishtd  15^1,  Erected  ISIS,  Coof^  ^11,950.  II. 
A.  ANDREWS,  Grammar  Master ;  J.  ROBINSON,  Writing  Master. 

This  house  contains  one  large  hall  in  the  third  story,  with  two  rooms 
for  recitation,  and  another  Bmaller  apartment  for  the  use  of  the  Grain- 
mar  Ma.ster;  two  large  rooms,  connected  hy  sliding  doors,  two  recitation 
rooms,  and  one  room  for  the  Writing  Ma.ster,  in  the  second  .story  ;  two 
large  rooms,  with  a  recitation  room  to  each  one  on  the  lirst  /loor.  'J'he 
school  i:>  for  girls  only.  The  huikling  is  furnished  with  dit^ks  ami  chairs 
of  tlic  most  approved  style.  It  has  560  seats  for  pii[iils,  'J'he  school,  af 
ler  having  been  at  the  Alasonic  Temple  nearly  a  yc.ir,  tiwk  pob>c.ssion  of 
the  new  buiUlhig  on  IMyrtle  street,  on  the  li"3th  of  I\lay,  1""1S.  On  this 
occasion  addresses  were  made  by  i\Iayor  Qnincy,  I're.sident  C^uincy,  Pro- 
fessor Parsons,  and  S-impion  Reed,  and  G.  B.  ICnterfon.  IOs(|s.  U  was 
first  established  in  Derne  street,  oa  the  site  now  oc(  upied  by  the  roscrvoir, 
and  was  taken  down  to  make  room  for  thai  titrnclnre,  in  June,  1«17. 
Both  sexes,  for  about  ten  years  after  its  first  establishment,  attended  its 
instruction.  The  first  I\fa.sters  were  Warren  Peirce,  and  John  H.  Belcher. 
I\Ir.  Peirce  died  near  the  close  of  the  first  year,  and  was  succeeded  by  Mr. 
Andrews,  \u  June,  IS22,  who  wa.s  [jreviously  principal  of  a  private  school 
in  Clfarle.-jtown.    Mr.  Belcher  was  succeeded  by  INIr.  Robinson. 
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ENGLISH  HIGH  SCHOOL,  BEDFORD  STREET. 

Established  1S21,  Erected  1S41,  Cost,  see  Latin. 
THOMAS  SHERWIN,  Master;  LUTHCH  ROBINSON,  Sub-Muster. 

Thid  school  originated  in  the  pTo\\\ng  desire  for  exteridecl  means  of 
thorough  eilucalion,  and  was  one  of  the  latest  and  l)e3t  fruits  of  the  com- 
bined action  of  the  citizens  of  the  "  old  town  "  Of  Boston.  Some  of  the 
latest  "  warned  town  ineeiini^s  "  were  In  reference  to  the  estal)li.sliinent  of 
this  school,  and  it  was  finally  and  heartily  conHnencrd  in  the  year  IS'21, 
in  the  secojid  .story  of  the  old  Derne  Sirccl  School-House,  then  newly 
erected,  (leor^e  Birrell  Kmerson,  now  of  the  School  Board,  was  chosen 
its  first  Master,  February  19,  1S21.  It  coniiimeil  in  the  Dome  si  reel 
house  until  a  building  was  erecit'd  for  it  In  Pinckney  street,  which  it  (irsl 
occupied  in  Fel)ruary,  1S'21.  The  plan  of  the  School  has  already  Uhmj  de- 
scribed in  our  Introductory  remark.^,  and  it  is  only  necess.ary  to  add,  that 
its  increased  usefulness  and  popularity  are  oidy  e.xcellod  by  the  pri<le  our 
citizens  take  in  it  It  not  oidy  receives  its  propf)rti(>n  of  Franklin  tM«;(l- 
als,  but  in  lS4r>  the  Hon.  Abl»tt  Lawrence  made  It  a  donation  of  8  2,()CK>, 
the  interest  of  which  is  annually  distributed  in  prizes  A  like  doniuion 
he  also  made  to  the  Latin  School.  In  ISl  l  it  became  necessary  to  build  a 
r»ew  house  for  the  Latin  School,  and  a  plan  was  project*;*!  of  havin<;  the 
two  schools  in  one  buildinir.  and  the  Hii,'h  School  was  removed  from 
I'inckripy  street  to  its  pn^st;nt  location. 
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HANCOClv  SCHOOL. 


HANCOCK  SCIIOOI.,  RICIIMOXD  PLACE. 


Establi^fud  1S22,  Ere<:tcd  1317,  Cost  $  G'J,C03.  If). 

GEORGE  ALLEN,  Jr.,  Master;  P.  W.  BAllTLETT,  ^ub-Master. 

This  school  was  first  located  ia  Middle  street,  now  Hanover,  and  was 
opened  in  June,  1S23,  by  an  address  from  the  Mayor.  The  old  house  still 
stands,  and  is  converted  into  Primary  School-rooms,  and  a  Ward  Koom. 
Ii  has,  for  severai  years,  been  a  girls'  school,  and  one  of  the  first  rank 
in  the  city.  Its  first  Masters  were  Nathaniel  K.  G.  Oliver,  and  Peter 
INIcIntosh,  Jr.  Tlie  latter  held  oflke  till  his  death,  in  ISiS,  and  was  a 
most  estimable  man,  and  a  universal  favorite  with  his  pupils  and  associ- 
ates in  oflke.  At  his  decease  the  school  was  placed  in)on  the  sinj^lc- 
headetl  plan,  and  I\Ir.  Bartletl,  usher  in  the  Brimmer  School,  was  elected 
Sub-Master  in  September.  The  old  hou.se  was  very  incommodious,  and 
under  the  e.xemi)lary  zeal  of  James  H  Barnes.  Esq..  after  several  years' 
efTi»rt,  the  present  site  was  selected,  a  most  ele;,'ant  buiUling  erected,  and 
on  the  Idth  of  April,  IStS,  it  was  dedicated  with  appropriate  services.  It 
is  quite  similar  in  construction  to  llie  "  Quincy,"  four  stories  high,  with 
a  lari'e  liall  in  tl\e  hiehe.st  story,  that  will  seat  six  or  seven  hundred,  and 
several  separate  rooms  for  assistant  teachers  on  the  lower  floors.  The 
house  cost  several  thousand  dollars  more  than  any  in  the  city,  and  is  not 
surpassed  in  any  respect.  Its  location  is  very  good,  between  Prince  and 
Richmond  streets.    It  has  4GG  pupils,  averaire  attendance  399. 
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WELLS  SCHOOL,  McLEAN  STREET. 

Estahlishtd  1833,  Erected  1S33,  Oust  S  2S,fi'.)8.87. 
C.  WALKEK,  GrnvinuiT  Muster;  R.  SWAN,  Jr.,  Wrilivg  Master. 

This  school  wa:j  gathered  on  account  of  the  crowiled  state  of  the  nei^^lj 
boring  schools.  In  December,  1833,  under  the  present  Grannnar  IMa.-tcr, 
who  was  previously  Master  of  the  Eliot  School,  and  Benjamin  Callender, 
Writing  IMaster.  The  latter  held  oflice  about  six  months,  was  succeeded 
by  Jnlin  L<)thri>p,  who  left  the  school  in  183G,  and  I\Ir.  Swan,  formerly  id 
the  Harvard  School,  Charlestown,  was  electeil  his  successor.  It  was  at 
first  a  schctol  for  both  sexes,  and  so  continued  till  tlie  organization  of  the 
Otis,  in  13-15,  when  the  boys  were  transferred  to  that  and  the  Philliji-s,  and 
the  Wells  became  a  girls'  school  and  so  remains.  It  was  named  for  the 
Hon.  Charles  Wells,  fourth  Mayor  of  the  city,  in  the  years  lfS32  -  33.  Dur- 
ing the  year  1850,  the  house  was  consideraltly  enlarged,  an  additional 
story  placed  upon  the  original  structure,  and  the  halls  furnished  with  the 
latest  conveniences  and  aids  to  teaching.  Last  returns  show  413  pupils, 
with  364  average  attendance.  The  first  medals  were  given  in  1834,  l)ui 
the  recipients  are  not  on  record.  The  district  for  this  sphool  embraces 
the  whole  of  Ward  Five,  and  within  its  limits  there  was,  in  IS-IS.  no  pri 
vate  school  kept,  except  a  small  one  by  a  female  teacher;  and  m  (hp  same 
litTtits  there  were  but  fourteen  girU  who  altontled  any  other  school. 


JOIIXSON   SCHOOL,   TREI>IONT  STllEET. 

£:stahlislml  Erecltd  16:3.5,  CW  S  20,7»5.1  J. 

R.  G.  PAIJKFJl.  McLster  N.  School;  J.  HALE,  Mosttr  S.  School. 
Th\s  school,  for  giili  only,  was  organized  in  Septeinber,  183G,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  increasing  wants  of  ihe  South  end.  It  was  al  firat  o[)enwi  as 
a  one-heatleil  "  school,  and  I\Ir.  Parker,  al  that  lin)e  Master  of  the  I\Iay- 
hcw  ScliiKil,  was  elected  Principal.  A  Writing  Master,  specially  em- 
ployed, visited  this  and  the  Winthrop  School,  on  alternate  days,  —  the 
]\I.isiers  te.icluiig  all  else.  This  plan  continued  till  18-H,  when  il  was 
changed,  and  i\lr.  Joseph  Hale  of  ilie  Phillips  School,  Salenri,  was  chosen 
lo  the  head  u(  the  Writing  Department.  It  retained  this  form  until  Jan- 
uary, ISH,  when  the  scholars  were  separated  into  two  distinct  schools, 
Mr.  Parker  \>eing  Principal  of  the  one,  and  IVIr.  Hale  of  the  other,  each 
with  female  assistants  only.  The  School  has  a  small  library,  presented  by 
Amos  Lawrence,  Esq.  The  name  "  Arljella  "  was  prefixed  at  the  ra^uesl 
of  the  Hon  Samuel  T.  Armstrong,  then  Mayor,  but  it  is  known  simply  as 
the  "Johnson"  School.  This  was  the  third  entire  girls'  school  in  the 
city,  aad  the  full  attendance  through  the  entire  year  shows  how  the  hab- 
its of  our  citizens  have  changed  since  1822,  when  the  School  Committee 
consiJercd  whether  girls  "  might  not  be  nlloiced"  to  attend  school  in  the 
winter  months  !  Medrils  were  first  awarded  to  Misses  E.  AL  Emmons,  M. 
L  Crym^*le,  M.  H.  Ireland,  E.  W.  Keith,  S.  L-  Siiuson,  A.  C.  Cheever. 


AVINTHROP  SCHOOL.,  EAST  STREET. 

Established  1830,  Erected  lS3o,  Cos?  $23,897. 
HENRY  WILLIAMS,  Jr.,  Master. 
This  school  was  originally  organized  like  the  Johnson,  in  the  latter  part 
of  1835,  and  the  boys  took  posses.sion  of  this  house  in  Sejncinber,  1836, 
under  Franklin  Forbes.  All  branches,  c^cepL  writing,  were  langht  by  the 
master.  ]Mr.  F.  reusned  in  Derenibcr,  1^37,  and  I\Ir.  Williams  succeeded 
him  in  Jainiary,  I'^IS.  The  .school  conlinned  under  its  orii,'inal  organiza- 
tion till  April,  1841,  when  it  was  m  ade  a  mixed  school,  and  Famuel  L. 
Gould  was  chosen  Wriiins;  INTaster.  In  1S17  the  boys  were  sent  to  form 
the  (Juinry  School,  then  ornani/in^,  and  the  ,i,'irls  were  :-ep;irated  into  the 
North  and  S)ulh  Winlhrop  Schudl.-^,  which  were  entirely  ilisiincl  and  in- 
de|)endent  of  car h  other,  and  so  roniainrd  until  Alay,  ]^')[,  when  l\Ir. 
Gould  was  transferred  to  the  Franklii\  School,  and  the  North  and  South 
Winlhrop  Schools  were  consolidated  into  one,  under  char^je  of  Mr.  Wil- 
liama.  Before  this  change  the  house  was  without  many  indispensable 
conveniences.  Ur.  Tliomas  INI  Brewer,  Chairman  of  the  School,  inter- 
ested himself  in  the  matter,  and  after  untiring  efforts,  succeeded  in  hav- 
ing the  hou.se  enlarged  and  improved  after  a  plan  projected  by  I\Tr.  Wil- 
liairu,  dividing  the  two  stories  into  four  separate  rooms  each.  Its  interior 
arrangements  are  now  commodious  ami  superior,  as  well  as  the  school  it- 
self. 


LYMAN  SCHOOL. 


LYMAN  SCHOOIi,  EAST  BOSTON. 

Established  IS37,  Erected  ISIG,  Cost  $  13,r)'JG.27, 
HOSEA  H.  LINCOLN,  Master  of  Boys'  School. 
ISAAC  F.  SHEPARD,  Master  of  Girls'  School. 
This  school  was  first  gathered  with  forty  pupils,  kept  in  a  chapel,  and 
was  named  for  the  Hon.  Theodore  Lyman,  fifth  INLiyor  of  the  city  in 
1834  -  35.  A  handsome  Library  was  presented  to  the  school  by  this  senile- 
man,  in  1&47,  The  original  house  was  built  in  1837,  and  was  tlestroyed 
by  fire  in  January,  13-lG.  The  present  building  was  erected  the  same  year, 
upon  the  same  site,  on  the  plan  of  the  Brimmer,  and  will  seat  3.-6  pupils 
in  the  main  rooms.  Four  rooms  on  the  lowest  floor  are  also  occupied, 
each  seating  52  pupils,  and  three  rooms  in  an  adjoining  building.  Albert 
Bowker,  previously  usher  in  the  Eliot  School,  was  the  only  Master,  from 
the  time  of  its  esiabli.shinenl.  till  his  resiirnation,  in  December,  1815,  In 
March,  IS^IG,  INIr.  Lincoln,  then  u^her  in  the  Brimmer  School,  was  elected 
his  successor.  The  school  was  then  reorganizetl ;  from  a  mixed  school,  it 
wa.s  changed  to  separate  schools  for  each  sex.  Mr.  Lincoln  look  charge 
of  the  boys'  school,  and  Mr.  Ordsvay,  usher  in  the  school,  took  charge  of 
the  girls'  school.  He  was  subsequently  elected  INIaster.  The  schools  be- 
gan to  be  in  a  very  crowded  state  in  1817,  and  in  184S  incipient  steps  were 
taken  to  accommodate  the  surplus  «choUirs,  which  finally  resulted  in  the 
formation  of  the  Chapman  S(  liool. 
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ruBLic  eciiooLs. 


ENDICOTT  SCHOOL.,  COOPER  STREET. 

EstaUishtd  Erected  Id  10,  Co^t  $22,337.07. 

J.  W.  JKXKS,  Master  of  GirU*  School. 
JOHN  F.  NOURSb:,  Master  of  Days'  School. 
This  school,  for  boih  sexes,  was  first  gathered  in  April,  1S39,  and  until 
.  the  buildin?  was  completed,  occupied  the  Pitts  Street  Chapel,  and  the 
Ward  Room  in  the  olil  H.incock  School  House.    George  Allen,  Jr  ,  tiien 
usher  in  the  iNIayhew  School,  and  i)reviously  in  the  Adauis,  was  elecied 
Grammar  IMuster,  and  lairing  Lmhrup,  usher  in  the  Eliot  School,  Writing 
IVIa-sler.    It  look  its  name  from  the  second  Governor  of  the  Colony  of 
IMa^sachusetts  Bay,  John  Endic otl,  and  has  been  a  school  of  marked  pros- 
perity.   The  Hev.  Seltastian  Slreeter  was  Chairman  of  the  Committee  ol 
the  School  for  several  years,  ami  to  his  deep  interest  in  its  welfare  is  to  lie 
referred  nmch  of  its  usefulness.    The  house  is  large  and  well  ventilated, 
and  its  location  is  very  good.    The  city,  in  l>l>.  purcha-ed  a  li)t  of  land 
on  which  lo  erect  an  addition,  for  the  better  accommodati<m  of  the 
schools,  and  in  iSoO,  a  complete  remodelling  of  the  building  was  elTecieil. 
\\\  Sepleniber,  IS47,  ]\Ir.  Allen  was  transferreil  to  the  Hancock  School, 
j  and  the  organization  was  changed.    Two  distinct  schools  weie  fornifd, 
I  !Mr.  Lollirop  being  mule  r»lasl«:r  of  the  (iirls'  School,  ami  INTr.  Noius;% 
1  then  of  Beverly  Academy,  was  chosen  IMasKsr  of  the  Boys'.   I\Ir,  Eothrop 
I  w.is  transferred  to  the  Chapman  School,  whtm  it  was  organized  in  1S.3(). 


MATUIiK  SCHOOL. 


3IATIIER  SCHOOIi,  BROADWAY,  SOUTH  BOSTON. 

Established  18-12,  Ertcted\S\%  Coii  S  21,31 1.80. 
J.  A.  STEARNS,  Gram.  Master;  J.  BATfLES,  Jr.,  Meriting  Mcister. 

The  IMaiher  School  was  first  euihered  in  IS40,  under  I\Ir.  Bailies  and 
female  as.sislanls,  as  a  branch  of  the  Hawes,  and  occupied  Franklin  Hail 
unii!  Iheir  fine  house  wa.j  built.  Tlie  school  was  named  in  1S42,  in  mem- 
ory of  the  celebrated  INTaihcr  family,  and  was  removed  lo  tlie  edilice  erect- 
ed for  it  in  j\Iarch  of  the  same  year.  An  exhibiiion  of  the  pupils  in  tlec- 
lamation,  and  oiher  exercises,  occurred  on  the  occasion.  Alvan  Simonds, 
Esq..  now  of  the  Common  Council,  was  then,  and  for  several  years  after, 
Chairman  of  tiie  school,  and  to  his  energetic  and  faithful  labors  does  the 
school  owe  much  of  its  superior  privileires  and  character.  It  continued 
under  the  cliarge  of  Mr.  Battles,  previously  in  the  llawcs  School,  and  I. 
F.  Shcpard,  previously  in  the  Endicoit,  ushers,  till  August,  18^13,  when  it 
was  fully  organi/.ed,  and  Josiah  A.  Stearns,  u.-iher  in  the  Adams  School, 
was  elected  Grammar  Meister,  and  I\Ir.  B.  Writing  INIa.sier.  A  Library 
of  l,(X>n  volumes  is  connected  with  the  school,  for  wliich  it  is  chitOy  in- 
debted to  the  liberality  of  Auios  Lawrence,  Esq.,  who  made  a  similar  gift 
to  the  Johnson  School.  A  nucleus  for  it  exi.sted,  huwever,  from  the  ori- 
gin (tf  the  school,  as  a  part  of  the  results  of  a  "  moral  association,"  origi 
nated,  it  is  believed,  by  Mr,  Harrington,  while  at  the  Hawes  School.  A 
stmihr  aN.sociatif)n  exists  in  the  Mather,  called  the  Lawrence  Association, 
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BRIMMER  SCHOOIi,  COMMON  STREET. 

Established  1843,  Erected  1843,  Cc/sf  8  22,151.21. 
J.  RATES,  Jr.,  Grammar  Master;  J.  H.  BUTLER,  Writing  Master. 

The  Brimmer  School  for  boys  was  established  in  1843,  to  accommodate 
the  surplus  in  the  Adams,  the  Winlhrop,  and  the  Franklin  Schools.  The 
Franklin  had  previously  been  a  mixed  School,  but  on  the  establishment  ol 
the  Brimmer,  it  became  a  girls'  school,  and  its  male  pupils  were  all  trans- 
ferred to  this  last ;  thus  it  commenced  with  full  numbera  and  advanced 
pupils.  The  house  was  first  occupied  in  December.  Dedication  services 
were  held  on  the  occasion,  and  addresses  were  made  by  several  distin- 
guished gentlemen.  Mr.  Bates,  the  Grammar  Master,  was  elected  from 
the  Winthrop  School,  Charlestown,  of  which  he  had  been  Principal  sev 
eral  years.  Mr.  Shepard  was  previously  usiier  in  the  En;L,dish  High  School. 
The  school  was  named  in  compliment  to  the  late  Hon.  INIartin  Brimmer, 
the  ninth  Mayor  of  the  city,  in  1813-41.  and  a  liberal  friend  to  public 
schools.  This  house  is  well  siiuaicii  on  the  siie  of  ihc  old  Franklin  School, 
and  built  on  the  same  model  with  the  Oiis.  The  sch()ol  has  had  a  very 
high  rank,  from  the  time  of  its  esiabli.slunent.  It  has  a  library  of  about 
two  hundred  volumes,  and  they  are  used  with  much  benefit.  The  whole 
number  of  pupils  last  returned  was  3U  ;  average  attendance  301.  The 
first  medals  were  awarded  in  Kl"),  to  G  F.  Stoddard,  C.  H.  Hovey,  F.  A. 
Tultle.  I.  J.  Harwood.  H.  W.  Barrey.  and  F.  Smith. 


PlllLLIl'S  SCHOOL. 


PHILLIPS  SCHOOL.,  PINCKNEY  STREET. 

Eslablis)i€d  1844,  Erected  1823-25,  Cos/  $  24,434.03. 

y  R0\\:\,  Grammar  Master ;   BENJ.    DREW,  Writing  Master. 

lioiise  was  finsi  erected  for  the  uzje  of  a  Grammar  School,  and  | 
named  llie  "  Bv)wdoiii  School."    i'reviou.s  lo  \U  occupancy,  the  name  was 
transferred  lo  ihe  old  Derne  Street  School,  and  the  building  w;i.s  devoted 
solely  to  the  purposes  of  the  English  HiL^h  School;  but  upon  the  removal 
i)f  ihi.s  last  to  ilie  new  lionse  in  Bedford  street,  the  buililing.  jit  a  cost  of 
$2,915.59,  wa.s  refilled  for  a  Grannnar  School,  rec^uired  by  the  growing 
population  of  the  West  End,  and  named  in  honi>r  of  llic  Htm.  John  Phil- 
iijw,  the  first  Mayor  of  Bo.slon,  in  1822.    Samuel  S.  Greene  was  the  first  1 
Grammar  !Ma;>ler,  and  at  his  resij,Mialion  in  1849,  was  succeeded  by  the 
pre.sent  incumbent.    INIr.  Swan  h.is  Waw  comiected  with  llie  School  from 
the  Commencement.  The  School  as.sembled  in  NoviMuber,  181 1,  and  on  thj 
first  of  the  next  February,  the  buildinir  was  materially  dama/^'ed  by  a  fire, 
which  look  from  the  hot  air  (hie.s  of  tite  furnace.  The  repairs  cost  §  1,005, 
and  some  alterations  were  reconunended  l)y  the  last  annual  exandning 
conunillee,  "  which  woulil  greatly  benefit  lK»th  the  ma.slers  and  the  pu- 
pils."   The  school  is  for  boys  ordy,  of  whom  3SG  were  reported  in  the  last  ' 
semi  annual  returns,  with  an  av;Ta!,'e  aiteudaiicc  of  \^Z\.    The  location  of  I 
the  district  from  wiiich  the  sichool  i.s  gathereil,  is  one  of  the  most  favorable 
in  the  city,  as  its  pupils  generally  conic  from  the  first  class  families. 

While  this  fact  is  beneficial  in  many  re:>pects,  it  almost  ncce.s.sarily  keeps 
the  scliool  "  young,"  as  ii.s  p\ipil..  arc  early  transferred  lo  hi u'her  schools. 


ia  i:LlC  .S(  HOOl  s. 


OTIS  SCHOOL.,  LANCASTER  STREET. 

Established  IS-U,  Erected  1814,  Cost  $25,791.78. 
L  F.  SHEPARD,  Grammar  Master ;  B.  DREW,  Ju.,  Writing  Master. 

This  School  House  when  erected  was  considered  the  best  in  the  city,  al- 
though it  is  now  quite  behind  the  models.  It  contains  two  large  halls, 
with  two  recitation  rooms  attached  to  each,  and  will  tseat,  in  the  large 
rooms,  '101  piipili.  'J'bc  .school  wa.s  lir.st  i,Mlherei]  a.s  tin?  New  North  School, 
la  |Hi:i,  nnil  tnilil  the  pre.^enl  bniliUn?,'  wa.s  erected,  occupied  the  ward 
nniins  in  the  old  ll.inco<-k  and  the  l'ilii)l  school- house.s.  Samuel  S.  Greene, 
usher  of  the  EnirliHli  Hi-rh  School,  w;ls  cho.sen  Grannnar  Master,  who  was 
transferred  to  the  riiillips  Scluud,  at  it.s  organization,  and  Mr.  Shepard, 
then  u.sher  in  the  Adams  S<iiool,  was  elected  his  sncce.ssor.  Mr.  Drew 
had  been  usher  in  the  I\Iayhcw  Sciiool.  The  school  took  jwssession  of  the 
new  house  Feb.  6,  ISJ'),  and  dedicatory  services  were  held  on  the  fifth  day 
of  IMarch,  at  which  ^Mayor  Davis  pre.sided.  Ap|)ropriate  addresses  were 
made  by  the  vencra»)lc  Harrison  Gray  Oti.s,  for  whom  the  school  waa 
named,  His  E.vcellency  Gov.  Briggs,  Dr.  Ezra  Palmer,  Jr.,  and  others.  A 
fine  Library  was  presented  to  the  pupils  by  Wm.  S.  Damrell,  and  remains 
a  noble  memento  of  his  benevolence.  The  house  is  badly  located,  and  a 
sjiecial  committee  have  re[)orled  in  favor  of  a  new  building  on  the  site  of 
ihe  old  jail  in  Leveret i  Stn  et. 


Dwicur  SCHOOL. 


DWIGHT  SCIIOOl.,  CONCORD  STREET. 


Establi.^Iif.d  Enct(d  l^l'y,  Cost  is^'.jD.im. 

G.  B.  HYDE,  Muster  a  School;  J.  A.  PAGE.  Master  B.  School. 

The  School-House  coniairis  iwo  large  halls,  wiili  two  rt-ciiaiion  rooms 
atiached  lo  each,  and  will  seat  ri2S  pupils.  The  school  was  first  gaihereil 
aa  the  New  S<iuth  School,  in  18-M,  and  until  the  present  building  was 
creeled,  occupied  the  basement  of  the  SufTolk  Street  Cliapel.  I\Ir.  Hyde 
was  the  sole  master  of  the  schodl  until  1S50,  when  it  was  made  nito  two 
distinct  Kchools,  like  the  Endicou,  ]\Ir.  H.  reiainii»g  the  i-'irls,  and  Blr. 
Page,  then  Sub  IMa.sler,  was  elected  Princi()al  of  the  bnys'  school.  A  I 
small  Library  of  reference  Uxiks  was  presented  to  the  school  by  Hon.  Ed 
niund  Dwight,  the  distinguished  gentleman  whose  name  it  l)eurs.  Upon 
this  subject  of  Libraries,  we  give  the  lauunaire  nf  a  Connnillee  appointed 
in  1847.  "In  mo.st  pans  of  thi.s  State,  schotd  librarie.s  are  established, 
and  our  noble  Commonwealth,  in  its  wi.se  munificence  and  forecast,  opens 
ita  treasury  to  encoura;j;e  them.  Our  lioard  jIoo.s  nothing.  We  establish 
no  library  (<>r  master  or  pu()d.  We  leave  Itoih  to  jirivate  lilieraliiy  and 
private  charity.  We  claim  not  our  rii^hts  of  the  State.  We  profess  to  be 
friends  of  the  teacher,  and  yet  leave  him  without  a  scho(>l  library,  and  lo 
sue  in  vain  at  the  Public  Library.  Guardian.s  of  the  purity  of  the  chil 
dren,  and  knowing  the  safeL'uard  there  is  in  a  collection  of  well-selected 
Uioki,  we  leave  the  moral  and  inlelieciual  welfare  of  our  charge  to  the 
proverliird  (lelir.acy  and  lasUi  of  tlie  circulating  library." 


230  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS. 


aUlNCY  SCHOOL.,  TYLER  STREET. 

EslaUished  1S17,  Erected  1317,  Cost  $60,210.18. 
J.  D.  PHILRKICK,  Master;  C.  E.  VALENTINE,  Sub  Master. 
Thid  8chot)l-hou:>e  coiilaiiid  most  of  the  modem  improveiiieiits,  for 
many  of  which  it  is  indebted  to  the  indefatigable  exertions  of  Jamei  H. 
Barnes,  E.-iq.,  a  member  of  the  School  Board,  and  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
rniilee  on  the  "  Erection  and  Alteration  of  School  Housed,"  It  is  four 
stories  higli,  and  contains  twelve  school  rooms,  each  of  which  accoiuo 
dates  56  scholars,  and  a  hall  furnished  with  settees,  which  will  seat  7(K) 
pupils.  It  hasaUo  six  small  recitation  rooms.  Its  greatest  improvemeiiis 
consist  in  having  a  separate  room  for  each  teaclier,  and  a  separate  de.^k 
for  each  scholar.  It  was  dedicateii  on  the  2Gih  of  June,  IS H.  Addresses 
were  made  by  Alayor  Quincy,  who  presided,  Dr.  T.  Bresver,  Cliairmai» 
of  the  Sub-Cnmmitlee,  the  venerable  Ex-President  Qniiicy,  sccoiul  JMayor 
of  the  city,  from  1  "^23  -  23,  for  whom  it  was  nan^ed,  Ht;v.  I\Ir.  Waierslon 
and  the  Principal,  who  announced  the  fact  that  tlie  liberal  donation  of 

I  $  200  had  been  made  to  the  school  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  a  Library 
f(»r  the  pupils.    For  some  remarks  upon  the  library  facilities  of  the 

1  schools,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  notice  of  the  Dwight  School.  Previ- 
ously to  his  transfer  to  this  school,  I\Ir.  Philbrick  hail  been  one  year 

j  usher  in  the  Ejiglish  High  School,  and  two  years  Writing  lAIaster  of  the 

I  iMayhew  School     Mr.  Valentine  had  been  usher  In  the  Winthrop  School. 
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PRIMARY  SCHOOLS. 

Established  1813,  Expenses  S  5,000, 
The  Primary  Schools  were  originally  but  twelve  in  number,  and  with 
few  conveniences  provided  by  the  city.  For  several  years  the  teachers 
hired  their  own  rooms,  furnished  them,  and  of  course  were  subjected  to 
many  and  great  evils.  Even  the  S  5,000  that  these  schools  cost  was  loud- 
ly talked  of  as  a  great  ex[)en-ie,  and  it  was  not  until  18;]3  that  the  city 
owned  rooms  where  ihe  schools  were  located.  Now  113  schools  are  kept  in 
city  buildings;  some  of  them  in  the  ba.^emcnls  of  Grammar  School- 
Houses  and  some  in  houses  erected  expre.i:!|y  for  them.  Three  of  these 
were  built  in  IS  17,  and  a  view  of  one  in  Tremont  street  is  given  above. 
Another  fallows  on  the  next  page,  and  they  have  been  erecieil  with  special 
regard  to  the  comfort  and  convenience  of  teachers  and  pupils,  while  atten- 
tion has  been  paid  to  neatness  and  architectural  accuracy.  The  prosperity 
of  the  Primary  Schools  is  the  surest  indication  of  the  deep  interest  taken 
by  the  people  in  popular  education.  In  1320  there  wiire  only  1.3.SI  pupils 
in  them,  while  now  there  are  11,733.  The  scholars  have  increased  at  the 
rate  of  2S0  per  cent.,  while  ilie  population  has  increased  only  130  per  cent. 
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IXGRAIIAM  SCHOOL,  SIIEAFE  STREET. 

For  3  Schools,  Erected  1843,  Cost  $  12,425.70. 
This  house  was  dedicated  IMonday,  March  27,  1848.  Joseph  W.  Ingra- 
ham,  Esq.,  under  whose  direciioii  the  plans  for  the  building  were  pre- 
pureil,  presided,  made  an  address,  and  was  followed  by  Hon.  Horace  Mann, 
and  others.  I\Ir.  Billings  was  the  architect,  and  Dr.  H.  G.  Clark,  and  F. 
Knicrson,  E-sq.,  arranged  its  vonlilatini,' apparatus,  which  is  very  superior, 
rhe  liou^e  is  53  feet  in  lenirth,  2"5  in  width,  containing  three  principal 
iparlnienls  for  the  schools,  with  recitation  rooms,  closets,  and  other  mi- 
nor apartments.  It  is  fitted  up  with  all  the  modern  improvements  and 
appliances. 

Mr.  Ingraham  died  on  the  2Slli  of  August,  in  the  48th  year  of  his  age, 
much  lamented.  He  was  most  zealou.-'ly  interested  in  the  cause  of  educa- 
tion, an  early,  and  the  senior  member  of  the  Primary  School  Board,  and 
was  recently  ap|X)inted  a  member  of  the  Board  of  Education.  He  was  an 
estimable  man,  with  the  noblest  and  purest  impulses,  guided  by  a  profound 
sense  of  the  great  truths  of  Christianity.  His  funeral  took  place  at  Christ 
Churcli,  in  Salem  street.  The  house  was  crowded  with  the  friends  of  the 
deceu-sed,  among  whom  were  the  members  of  the  School  Committees,  the 
Primary  School  Teachers,  oHicers  of  the  city,  distinguished  friends  of 
Education,  and  a  large  number  of  children.  In  honor  of  his  memory  this 
.sch(K)l  house  was  named  by  the  Board,  the  "  Ingraham  Primary  School." 
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I    Thk  foregoing  skeichcs  of  tlio  indi\  iclu:il  school.^,  — a.-^  full  as  the  space 
j  alloue.l  wouM  allow, — it  is  believetl  are  (luile  accuraie,  ami  but  little  of 
I  note  ia  to  be  aiMeJ     We  have  said  that  the  establishnieiil  of  a  public 
I  s<-hool  i.s  10  be  traced  as  far  back  as  1635,  only  five  years  after  Winiiirop 
'  'sat  down  in  a  goo. Ille  place."    It  w;is  then  that  Philemon  PerniOiii  be 
came  "schole  master,"  and  he  probably  followed  that  vocation  until  1G3U, 
when  he    was  dismisse<l  to  join  I\Ir.  Wheelwright  and  others  at  Piscata- 
que."    His  school  wxs  free,  although  sup{X)rled  by  subscription,  according 
I  as  e  ich  man  fell  disposed  to  give.    Daniel  INTaude  was  chosen  to  the  satne 
1  ndice  in  IGiiC.  and  probably  kept  a  distinct  school,  as  Winthrop  tells  us  in 
[  his  Journal,  nine  years  subse^iuent,  that  "divers  free  schools  "  were  creat- 
j  ed.    IMauda  was  a  minister,  and  removed  to  Dover,  N.  H.    The  names  of 
Woodbrid_'e,  Woodmansey,  and  Benjamin  Thompson,  —  a  very  learned 
man  and  a  p.iet, — occur  soon  after.    Ezekiel  Cheever  came  ne.xt,  and  is 
I  w  Al  regarded  as  the  Father  of  American  Pedagogues,  since  ho  was  not  on- 
I  ly  famous  for  his  labors  in  other  settlements,  but  elevated  the  cliaracter  of 
the  Boston  School,  till  it  wail  regarded  as  the  "  princiixil  school"  in  the 
land.  With  the  law  of  IG17,  before  referred  to,  the  Latin  School  had  its  ori- 
gin, and  has  been  continued  ever  since.    The  first  distinct  Writing  School 
was  ke[)t  by  John  Cole,  in  lGS-1.  In  1713  Captain  Thom;is  Hutchinson  built 
a  school-house  at  his  own  exiK-n.se,  known  as  the  North  I>alin  School,  and 
Recompence  Wordsworth  was  the  Master.    A  house  on  Love  Lane,  here- 
after referred  to,  was  built  by  the  same  family  in  1713,  for  a  Writing 
Si'hool,  and  kept  by  Jeremiah  Condy.    A  Writing  School  in  IMason  street 
was  opened  the  year  before,  under  Amos  Angier.    These  were  the  only 
schools  previous  to  the  Revolution,  when  they  were  all  interrupted,  and 
there  was  but  one  school  during  the  siege  of  Boston,  and  that  kept  gratu- 
itously by  i\Ir.  Elias  Dupee.    I[i  N<»veml>er  of  177G,  they  were,  however, 
all  resumed,  uridc.r  the  care  of  the  Selectmen.    The  first  provision  for  the 
support  of  the.se  schools,  we  have  already  said,  was  by  voluntary  contribu 
tion.    The  oldest  volume  of  town  records  shows  a  subscription  list  for  this 
purpose,  headed  by  Sir  Henry  Vane,  —  the  Puritan  Hero,  —  who  irave 
£10,  in  company  with  Guv.  Winthrop  and  liichard  Bollingham.  This 
method  of  raising  money  was  not  sufficiently  i)crmaneni,  and  in  IGU 
the  town  voted  to  apply  the  rent  money  from     Dere  Hand  "  lo  8up|K)rt 
schools.    Other  public  income  was  soon  after  applied,  ami  for  two  centu- 
ries our  city  has  not  been  without  .•schools  suj)ported  from  the  public  treas- 
ury.   Doubtless  they  have  acted  upon  each  other  with  refie.x  inlluence  ; 
furnishing  a  forcible  commentary  upon  the  sacred  precept,  —  "There  is 
that  giveth  and  yet  increa.seth ;  there  is  tliat  withholdeth  more  than  is 
meet,  and  it  tendeth  to  poverty." 

The  changes,  great  as  they  are,  that  have  occurred  in  our  school  system, 
are  marked  by  peculiar  eras.  Previous  to  the  year  I7S9,  boys  only  were 
taught  in  the  public  schools,  of  which  six  were  in  existence.  Thirty-one 
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years  before  this,  in  INIay,  175S,  there  were  only  five  schools,  and  the  whole 
number  of  pupils  at  them  was  only  841.  The  numljer  now  belonging  to 
the  public  schools  of  the  city,  is  shown  by  the  actual  returns  to  be  no 
less  than  the  vast  nniltilutle  of  21,870!  In  the  year  mentioned,  1758,  an 
examination  was  held,  by  the  Selectmen  apjwinied  for  the  purpose,  which 
must  have  been  a  great  affair,  and  conducted  with  becoming  dignity, 
judging  from  the  record  of  their  Kejwrt.    They  took  with  them  "  the 

I  Hon.  John  Osborn,  Richard  Bill,  Jacob  Wendell,  Andrew  Oliver,  Stepl^en 
Sewall,  John  Erving,  Robert  HoojKT,  Esquires,  the  gentlemen  Representa- 
tives of  the  town,  the  gentlemen  Overseers  of  the  Poor,  the  Rev.  Minis- 
ters of  the  town,  I\Ir.  Treasury  Gray,  Joshua  Winslow,  Richard  Dana, 
James  Boulineau,  Stephen  Greenleaf,  Esquires,  Dr.  "William  Clarke,  and 
I\Ir.  John  Buddock  "  ;  —  and  yet,  with  all  this  great  array  of  Royal  Hon- 
orables,  Esciuires,  Gentlemen.  Overseers,  Reverends,  Doctors,  and  Plain 
IMisiers,  the  Educational  Committee  give  the  result  of  their  labors  by 
simply  telling  us  that  they  "  found  in  the  South  Granmiar  School  115 
scliolars;  in  the  S«.)utli  Writing  ScIukjI  210;  in  the  Writing  School  la 
Qucene  Street  230;  in  the  North  Granuuar  School  336;  in  the  North 
Writing  Scliool  220;  all  in  very  good  order!"  A  capital  Rejwrt  that, 
and  a  lucid  idea  it  gives  us  of  the  stale  of  instruction  a  hundred  yeara 
ago!  Perhaps  "good  order"  did  nut  mean  in  those  days  what  it  does 
now;  but  if  so,  it  can  hardly  be  womiered  at  that  the  little  fellows  were 
still,  and  fixed  to  their  scats,  at  seeing  some  thirty  pairs  of  knee-buckles, 
breeches,  and  long  hose  come  parading  into  the  school-houses,  "all  in  a 

I  row,  with  their  rulfled  wristbands,  cocked  hats,  powdered  wigs,  and  spec- 
ticle:^,  to  say  nothing  of  par;ons'  gowns  and  doctors'  saddle-bags."  Veri- 
ly, it  mu.st  have  Ixicn  a  rare  sight  to  look  at ! 

In  those  days  the  extent  of  instruction  was  in  the  branches  of  Reading, 
Writing,  and  Arithmetic,  if  we  except  Laiin,  ^Yhich  was  taught  in  two 
schools,  one  in  School  Street,  and  one  nearly  upon  the  spot  now  occupied 
by  the  Eliot  School  ill  IL\niot  Street.'  But  in  llie  year  1769,  the  |)eople 
waked  up  to  the  necessity  of  improvement,  and  measures  were  taken  in 
iow'W  meeting,  "  for  instructing  lx»th  sexes,  and  reforming  the  present  sys- 
tem." It  was  determined  that  there  should  bo  one  school  only,  in  which 
the  rudiments  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  Languages  should  be  taught,  and 
that  there  should  be  one  Writing  and  one  Reading  School  at  the  South,  at 
the  Centre,  and  at  the  North  parts  of  the  town;  that  in  the  Writing 
Schools  children  of  both  sexes  should  bo  taught  Writing,  and  also  Arith- 
metic in  the  various  branches  usually  taught  in  the  town  schools,  includ- 
ing vulgar  and  decimal  fractions  :  that  in  the  Reading  Schools,  "  the  chil- 
dren of  both  sexes  be  taught  to  S(>ell,  Accent,  and  Read  both  prose  and 
verse,  and  also  be  instructed  in  English  Granmiar  and  Ci>mjX)sition." 
This,  with  the  appointment  of  a  Sciiool  Committee,  was  the  first  ap- 

I  proach  to  any  thing  like  a  system,  and  yet  three  years  after,  at  the  first 


meeting  of  the  S"oh«H>l  Ciiimiiiilcc,  oi)iiO:jitioa  lo  the  improveiDeiUs  was  lo 
be  Miei,  and  violeiil  prejudices  combaited.    A  petilion  to  the  town  wa.s 
j  referred  lo  the  Couimillee,  and  the  School  ]Ma:slerji  were  invited  lo  meet 
I  ihe  petitioners,  who  were  represented  by  Mr.  Sweclser,  and  oiiiors.  The 
I  Ma-sters  accordingly  attended  llie  Coniniiliee,  —  a  general  conver.saiion 
j  ensued  on  the  subject  of  the  i>ciiiiun,  INIr.  Sweelser  and  Deacon  Bailey 
j  6tated  their  objections  to  the  present  sysileni,  which  they  thought  par- 
I  licularly  injurious  lo  the  lads  destined  lo  business,  which  required  a  read 
'  iness  in  Arithmetic;  they  wished  that  sucii  lads  might  sjiend /Ae  if//ty/r 
'  of  their  last  year  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  instead  of  dividing  the 
j  lime  between  those  objects  and  reading.    The  IMasters  were  severally 
!  questioned  on  the  advantage  of  the  e.visling  plan  of  education,  and  unani- 
mously gave  their  opinion  in  favor  of  it.  —  explained  their  mode  of  leach 
ing, — and  the  Writing  IMasters  were  fully  of  opinion  that  the  boys  made 
as  great  proficiency  in  Writing  and  Arithmetic,  as  under  the  old  mode, 
and  thai  the  lime  devoted  lo  Arithmetic  was  fully  suflicienl  lo  qualify  any 
youth  for  the  common  business  of  a  counting-house.    Upon  the  whole,  it 
appeared  that  ihe  reformed  system  had  produced  the  great  advantage  ol 
giving  education  lo  a  great  number  of  females,  without  depriving  the  boys 
of  their  share  of  the  Master's  attention. 

Thus  was  the  system  established,  and  the  school-house  in  Ploai^ant 
Street,  occupied  by  ]\Ir.  Ticknor,  became  the  South  Reading  School  ;  anil 
the  school- house  in  West  Street,  occupied  by  I\Ir.  Vii>al,  the  South  Writ- 
ing School ;  a  building  was  hired  for  the  Centre  Reatiing  Sch(>ol,  and  the 
school-house  in  Treirionl  Street,  occupied  by  I\Ir.  Carter,  Ijecame  the  Cen 
ire  Writing  School  ;  the  building  in  I\Ti<idle  Street,  occupied  by  I\lr.  Che 
ncy,  was  retained  as  the  North  Reading  School;  and  the  bchoolhouse  in 
Love  Lane,  at  wliich  Mr.  Tileston  taught,  was  continued  as  tlie  North 
Writing  School.  The  North  I^iin  School,  contiguous  lo  ihe  last,  wa> 
given  up,  and  the  school-house  in  School  Street,  occupied  by  I\Tr.  Ilimt. 
became  the  School  for  instruction  in  the  Latin  and  Greek  LauLMiaices.  Tlif 
location  of  these  houses  is  by  no  means  an  uninteresting  matter.  Mr. 
Ticknor's  was  nearly  on  the  sixit  where  the  Brimmer  now  stands,  in  Com- 
mon Street;  Mr.  A'inul's  w.us  near  wluMe  the  Adams  now  is  ;  l\Ir.  Carter'.-^ 
was  a  wooden  continuation  of  ScoUay's  building,  which  nearly  reached 
across  the  street,  lo  Ivev.  S.  K,  l.othrop's  hon.-^e ;  ]\Ir.  Cheney's  in  MidiUe 
Street,  now  Hanover,  ope;>eil  where  I'arkman  jilace  now  is.  anil  '•l.«)Vf 
Lane"  has  siiice  Uiken  old  Fat  her  Tile.stun's  tiame  ;  the  old  North  Latin 
School  St ooil  where  the  Kliot  now  is,  and  on  iis  discontinuance  the  last 
two  houses,  almost  contiguoiH,  were  imited.  Mr.  Hunt's  School  was  on 
the  site  of  the  Horticullural  Hall;  and  the  room  for  the  Centre  Reading 
School  wa-s  in  an  old  wooden  building  thai  stood  nearly  op|)osite  the  lailer. 
j  in  Ihe  present  yard  of  the  City  Hall. 
.   A  g^M»d  storv  is  t-i!d  of  the  Ivtuoii  boys  wlio  attended  the  School  thai 
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was  kepi  in  Wesl  slreel,  during  Ihe  KevoIuliDn.  la  Xuveiiil)er,  1776,  ihe 
General  Court  ordered  four  bra^s  cannon  lu  he  purclia^ed  for  Ihe  use  of  ihe 
artillery  companied  in  Boston.  Two  of  the:ic  gun^i  were  kept  in  a  gun- 
house  that  stood  opi>osiie  the  I\Iall,  at  the  corner  of  West  street.  The 
school-house  was  the  next  building,  and  a  yard  inclosed  with  a  high  fence 
was  common  to  both.  INIajor  Paddock,  who  then  commanded  the  com- 
pany, having  been  heard  to  expres.s  his  intention  of  surrendering  these 
guns  10  the  British  army,  a  few  individuals  resolved  to  secure  for  ihe 
country  a  property  which  belonged  to  it,  and  which,  in  the  emergency  of 
the  times,  had  an  importance  very  disproportionate  to  its  intrinsic  value. 

Having  concerted  their  i)lan,  the  parly  passeil  through  the  school-house 
into  the  gun-house,  and  were  able  to  opeij  ihe  doors  which  were  upon  the 
yard,  by  a  small  crevice,  thruugii  which  ihey  raised  the  bar  that  secured 
ihem.  The  moment  for  the  execulion  of  the  project  was  that  of  live  ri)ll- 
call,  wlien  the  sentinel,  who  was  stationed  at  one  door  of  the  budding, 
would  be  less  likely  to  hear  their  operatioi^s. 

Tiie  guns  were  taken  oiT  their  carriages,  carried  into  ihe  school-room, 
and  placed  in  a  large  box  undi-r  the  master's  desk,  in  which  wood  was  kept. 
Immedialely  after  the  roU  call,  a  lieutenant  and  sergeant  came  into  the 
gim  house  to  look  at  the  cannon,  previously  to  removing  them.  A  young 
man  who  had  assisted  in  their  removal,  remained  by  the  building,  and  fal- 
lowed the  officer  in,  as  an  innocent  spectator.  When  the  carriages  were 
found  without  the  guns,  ihe  sergeant  exclaimed,    By  G — ,  they  're  gone  I 

I  '11  be  d  d  if  these  fellows  won'l  steal  the  teeth  out  of  your  head, 

while  you  're  keeping  guard."  They  then  began  to  search  the  building  for 
Ihem,  and  afterwards  the  yard;  and  when  they  came  to  the  gale  that 
opened  into  the  street,  the  oflicers  observed  that  they  could  not  have 
passed  that  way.  because  a  cobweb  across  the  o[)ening  was  not  broken. 
They  next  went  into  live  school-house,  which  they  examined  all  over,  ex- 
cept the  box,  on  which  the  niasier  placed  his  foot,  which  was  lame;  and 
the  olficer,  with  true  courtesy,  on  that  account  excused  him  from  rising. 
J^everal  l)oys  were  present,  but  not  one  lisped  a  word.  The  British  otlicers 
soon  went  back  to  ihe  gun-house,  and  gave  up  the  pursuit  in  vexation. 
The  guns  remained  in  that  box  for  a  fortnight,  and  many  of  the  boys  were 
aciiuainled  with  the  fact,  but  not  one  of  them  beirayeil  the  secret.  At  the 
end  of  iliat  lime,  the  |>erson  who  had  wiilulrawn  tliem,  came  in  the  even- 
ing with  a  large  trunk  on  a  wheell)arrow  ;  the  guns  wen:  put  into  it  and 
carried  up  lo  a  blacksmilh's  shop  at  tlie  S^mth  end,  and  there  depiisiied 
under  the  coal.  After  lying  there  for  a  while,  they  were  put  into  a  boat  in 
ihe  niaht,  and  safely  transported  within  the  American  Imes. 

h\  locating  a  Heading  and  a  Writmg  J-cIukpI  m  eac  h  scctiim  of  ihe  town, 
the  Conmiiiiee  hail  done  sitmeiliini  louards  meeting  the  wants  of  llie  (k-o- 
ple,  it  being  (ptile  natural  lhai  thtj  chiMren  woidil  attend  the  school  near- 
est their  places  of  r<^sidenre.    Vai\  no  local  limits  w crt;  asMi^ned  to  the  sev- 
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cral  3choul3,  disconleaia  and  prefereuces  grew  v.[),  and  many  pupils  were 
10  be  found  in  all  ihe  schools,  who  came  from  ihe  most  remote  parts  of  the 
Iowa.  North  end  children  went  to  the  South  end  Schools,  the  South  end 
U)  the  North,  both  to  the  Centre,  and  the  Centre  children  wandered  off  to 
each  of  the  other  sections,  according  as  they  liked  masters,  while  cliildren 
living  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  a  school  were  often  excluded  there- 
from, or  subjected  to  great  inconvenience  in  their  attendance.  Further 
than  this,  the  schools  were,  in  a  great  degree,  ilisiinct  from  each  other, 
each  of  the  Writing  Schools  being  composed  of  children  from  the  several 
Reading  Schools,  and  each  of  the  Heading  Schools  was  made  up  of  chil- 
dren from  the  various  Writing  Schools.  In  many  in.stances  children  at- 
tended the  Reading  Schools  without  going  to  a  Writing  School,  and  vice 
versa.  This  brought  about  great  inequality  as  to  numbers,  some  masters 
having  more  than  four  hundred  pupils,  while  others  never  counted  two ; 
and  the  attendance  often  varied  from  100  to  260. 

The  evil  consequent  upon  so  much  looseness  of  arrangement  became  so 
great,  that  in  1619,  when  the  Boylston  School  was  established,  Peter  O. 
Thatcher,  Benjamin  Russell,  and  Samuel  Dorr,  were  appointed  a  Commit- 
tee upon  districting  the  town  and  further  systematizing  the  schools. 
These  gentlemen,  all  now  deceased,  entered  upon  the  work,  and  originated 
what  has  ever  since,  with  slight  variation,  been  our  school  system.  They 
reported  that  it  would  "  improve  the  order  of  the  schools  if  each  should  be 
considered  as  consisting  of  two  divisions;  one  for  Writing  and  Arithme- 
tic, and  the  other  for  Heading,  and  the  other  branches  of  an  Knglish  edu- 
cation ;  that  when  a  child  entered  one  of  these  divisions  he  should  be  con- 
sidered a  member  of,  and  be  required  to  attend  upon,  the  other;  thai  the 
masters  of  both  should  have  a  concurrent  jurisdiction  over  all  the  pupils 
in  respect  to  discipline  and  instruction,  —  both  divi.^ions  being  accoumio- 
dated  with  separate  rooms  in  the  same  building."  This  plan  was  plea.sing 
to  the  Committee,  and  the  erection  of  (he  Boylston  school-house,  and  the 
creation  of  a  new  Writing  School  in  Fianklin  Hall,  over  the  Heading 
School  in  Nassau  street,  made  it  s(»  convenient  to  adopt  it,  that  it  was  com- 
menced, and  has  so  continued  until  the  |)resenl  day,  with  Kuch  variations 
as  have  been  noted  under  ilie  ililTerent  schooli.  It  was  by  this  Committee, 
and  at  the  same  lime,  that  the  "  Franklin  "  Sclmol  was  named,  and  Mr. 
Webb  of  the  Centre  was  transferred  to  the  new  Wriiini;  School,  who  la- 
l)ored  in  conjunctiMi\  with  !\If.  Pay.son  of  the  Uoailing  Scho  il  Mr.  Snell- 
ing's  Writing  School  in  the  Latin  School  House,  School  street,  was  discon- 
tinued, and  he  look  Mr.  Webb's  place  in  Mason  street,  where  Mr.  Haskell 
was  Master  of  the  Grannnar  S<*hitol.  The  We.si  Schools,  under  IMessrs. 
Perkins  and  Hdl.  in  Hawkins  street,  became  one,  as  well  as  the  North 
schools  in  Bennet  street,  under  Messrs.  Crosby  and  Tilet^ton,  and  Masters 
were  elected  lo  the  Bt»ylsli»n  Schcjols,  on  Fort  Hill,  thus  making  five 
.*chonU  each  with  two  de[)artn.enis  atnl  two  nKi.vters. 
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The  system  worked  well,  wiih  only  j>uch  accidfiual  (Viclioiis  as  are  con- 
sequent upon  all  similar  arraii;;eiiieiils,  ami  lur  twenty  years  brought  aUuit 
good  results.    Ill  IS'X),  however,  strong  elVorls  were  made  for  "reform" 
and  change,  and  with  partial  success  ;  but  very  much  of  hitler  feeling  and 
strong  partisan  prejudice  was  excited  among  members  of  the  Comnultee. 
The  changes,  such  as  they  were,  did  not  work  well,  however,  from  what- 
ever cause,  and  in  a  few  years  the  schools  were  all  again  organized  u\)on 
the  plan  of  1S19,  and  so  continued  till  the  memorable  "  campaigns  "  of 
I84G-47,  following  in  the  blaze  of  the  battle  between  the  "  Thirty-One," 
and  the  Honorable  iSecretary  of  the  Board  of  Education.    Changes  agairj 
occurred,  noted  under  the  respective  schools,  and  whatever  practical  good 
i  or  evil  may  result  froni  either  old  or  new  plans,  it  is  no  doubt  true,  that  ao 
j  much  harmony  of  feeling,  confidence,  and  good  will  between  committeei 
!  and  teachers,  and  esjtrit  du  cotps  among  the  teachers  themselves,  never 
existed  as  at  the  i)resent  lime. 

The  establishment  of  the  boy's  High  School  in  1S21,  was  another  pro* 
gressive  step  in  popular  education,  and  its  complete  success  not  only  sal- 
j  isfied  the  most  sanguine  expectations  of  its  friends  and  promoters,  but  al 
length  gave  an  impulse  to  a  similar  i)rovision  for  the  girls  of  the  city. 
The  Kev.  John  Pierjwnt,  for  niany  years  a  most  active  member  of  the 
School  Board,  took  a  lively  interest  in  this  mailer,  and  in  1825  the  project 
was  carried  into  operation.  An  appropriaiion  was  made  for  it  by  the  City 
Council,  it  was  located  in  an  upper  room  of  the  Derne  Street  school-house, 
under  the  charge  of  that  accomplished  teacher,  the  late  Ebenezer  Bailey, 
Esq.,  — but  it  did  not  meet  with  that  warm  sympathy  and  determined 
iieal  necessary  to  overcome  all  the  impediments  in  the  way  of  its  complete 
aucces.s,  and  after  two  or  three  years  it  was  finally  abandoned. 

The  Institution  of  the  Franklin  INIcdals  look  place  in  the  year  1792,  and 
have  since  been  one  of  the  most  interesting,  and  we  sincerely  believe,  useful 
features  In  the  schools.  These  ace  of  silver,  six  in  number,  presenied  on 
the  day  of  the  annual  exhibition,  to  the  irio.st  deserving  pupils,  —  "gen- 
eral scholarship  taken  into  consideration," — in  each  of  the  respective 
boys'  schools,  that  is  full  or  nearly  full  They  originated  from  the  foUow- 
ifig  clause  of  the  will  of  Dr.  Franklin,  who  died  April  17,  1790 :  — 

"  I  was  iK)m  in  Boston,  New  England,  and  owe  my  first  instructions  in 
literature  to  the  free  grammar  schools  established  there.  I  therefore  give 
one  hundred  pounds  sterling  to  my  executors,  to  be  by  them,  the  survivors 
or  survivor  of  them,  paid  over  to  the  managers  or  directors  of  the  free 
schools  in  my  native  town  of  Boston,  to  be  by  ihem,  or  those  person  or 
persons,  who  shall  have  the  superintendence  and  management  of  the  said 
schools,  put  out  to  interest,  and  so  continued  at  interest  for  ever,  which  in- 
terest annually  shall  be  laid  out  in  silver  medals,  and  given  as  honorary 
rewards  annually  by  the  directors  of  the  said  free  schools,  for  the  encour- 
agement of  scliolarship  in  tlie  said  schools  beloncinif  if)  the  said  lown,  in 
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auch  manner  aa  to  the  discrelioa  of  ihe  select  men  of  the  said  town  shall 
seem  meet." 

This  donation  haa  been  successfully  applied.  The  fund  now  (1848) 
ajnounls  lo  $1,000,  which  is  invecjted  in  fiv^e  per  cent,  city  stock.  The 
interest  is  annually  appropriated  for  purchasing  medals,  which  are  distrib- 
uted in  the  schools. 

A  litile  more  than  two  years  after  Franklin's  decease,  this  gift  became 
available,  and  a  Committee,  consisting  of  William  Tudor,  Esq.,  Kev.  I\Ir. 
Clarke,  and  l\Ir.  Charles  Bulfinch,  wa^  ap{x>inted  "to  ascertain  the  ex- 
pense of  procuring  medals  to  carry  into  ellect  the  inler»tion  of  the  late  Dr. 
Franklin,  in  his  donation."  The  Committee  reported  in  the  matter, 
awarding  twenty-one  medals,  —  three  to  the  Latin,  three  to  each  of  the 
Grammar,  and  three  lo  each  of  the  Writing  Schools.  That  report  has 
been  the  basis  of  ap{X)rlionmcnt  from  that  lime  lo  this,  although  the  fund 
amounts  lo  but  $  l.tlXJ  vested  in  five  i>er  cent,  city  slock,  yielding  only 
$50  per  annum,  while  the  cost  of  the  6S  Franklin  INIeilals  for  184S, 
amounts  lo  $136,  — thus  leavmg  more  than  one  half  the  "Franklin" 
Meilals  to  be  paid  for  out  of  the  ciiy  treasury.  We  have  thought  it  worth 
while  10  have  a  fac-simile  of  the  original  INIeiial  engraved,  from  the  draw- 
ing on  record.  On  one  aide  is  an  open  book,  surcnounted  by  two  pens 
crossed,  encircled  by  the  words  "The  Gift  of  Franklin."  In  June,  1795, 
it  was  determined  lhat  the  device  on  those  designed  for  the  Latin  Granj- 
mar  School  should  be  a  "pile  of  books,  the  words — Detur  digniuri  — 
inscribed  on  the  same  side." 


The  old  dies  have  been  worn  out,  and  renewed  two  or  three  timea,  and 
the  appearance  of  the  Medals  somewhat  changed.  William  Savage,  one  of 
the  original  recipients,  lost  his,  it  having  been  stolen  from  his  house,  and 
he  petitioned  to  the  city  for  a  new  one  in  1820,  which  was  readily  granted. 

On  the  reverse  of  ihe  original  Medal,  were  the  words  found  in  the  fac- 
simile. 
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Tho  inscription  on  the  reverse  of  the  Latin  IMedals  diftered  ali!,'hily 
from  the  others.  It  ran  "  FrankUu's  Donation  adjudscd  by  the  School 
Committee  of  the  town  of  Boston,  to  A.  B." 

j  We  have  inserted  the  name  of  Dr.  Warren,  because  it  stands  as  the  very 
Jirsi  on  the  record,  he  being  then  a  pupil  of  the  Latin  School  We  know 
uot  how  the  venerable  man  regards  this  distinction  among  other  honors  of 

!  nis  brilliant  and  successful  career,  but  we  have  heard  it  said  thai  the  Hon. 

'  James  Savage  has,  not  very  remotely,  remarked,  thai  "  he  looked  upon  the 
Jay  he  took  a  Franklin  Medal  as  the  proudest  of  his  life."  The  Boston 
Almanac  for  the  year  IS  10,  from  which  these  materials  are  taken,  contains 
the  names  of  the  first  IMedal  Scholars  in  each  school. 

Through  some  means,  —  certainly  not  by  the  authority  of  the  phraseol- 
ogy in  the  will,  —  the  custom  has  been  perpetuated  of  giving  these  med- 
als to  boys  only.  When  Franklin  went  to  the  schools,  to  be  sure,  only 
boys  attended  upon  them;  but  this  makes  no  law  against  bestowing  his 
medals  upon  female  pupils.  To  remedy  this  inconsistency,  the  School 
Committee,  in  1321,  voted  to  give  an  equal  number  to  the  girls,  calling 
them  "City  IMedals."  In  the  progress  of  educational  discussion,  how- 
ever, strong  ground  has  been  taken  against  all  such  motives  to  emulation, 
and  by  some  of  our  motl  judicious  educators,  —  although  we  think  mis- 
takenly, —  and  in  1S47  they  were  refused  to  the  girls,  the  boys  receiving 
them  only  because  no  power  existed  to  annul  Franklin's  will.  In  1S13, 
however,  a  reaction  took  place,  mainly  through  the  commendable  zeal  of 
Mr.  Joseph  M.  Wightman,  and  the  City  Medals  have  been  restored,  and 
it  is  hoped  may  be  continued.  In  addition  to  the  medals  to  the  first  class, 
six  handsome  diplomas  of  merit  are  now  awarded  to  each  of  the  three 
lower  classes  in  all  the  schools,  —  so  far  as  it  is  known,  with  happy  and 
healthful  irifluences. 

Specific  names  to  the  schools  did  not  exist  previous  to  the  year  1821,  if 
we  except  the  Franklin  and  the  Buylston.  It  was  ordered  in  181U,  "that 
the  School  now  located  in  Nassau  street,  take  the  name  of  'Franklin,'  in 
honor  of  the  benefactor  of  the  Schools,"  and  the  Schools  on  Fort  Hill 
were  known  as  the  ''Boylston  Schools"  from  their  coa)mencement  in 
131S.  The  others  were  known  by  the  localities,  till  the  year  above  men- 
tioned, 1821,  when  a  Committee,  appointed  for  the  express  purpose, 
reported  tliat  "the  propriety  and  expediency  of  giving  specific  names 
cannot  be  doubted,"  and  recommended  that  thereafter  the  school  in  Ben- 
net  street  be  called  tho  "  Klioi,"— that  in  Hawkins  street,  the  "  May- 
hew," —  that  in  IMason  street,  the  "Adams,"  —  the  "Franklin"  and 
"  B  lylston  "  be  so  continued,  —  and  that  in  School  street  be  named  the 
Latin  "  School.  The  other  Schools  have  been  named  as  they  were  insti- 
tuted, a  custom  having  obtained  of  taking  the  names  of  the  INIayors  as  far 
t!iey  will  go.  The  names  of  Mr.  Davis  and  Mr.  Armstrong,  are  the  only 
ones  of  the  Mayors  not  so  honored,  — but  doublles.s  tliey  will  yet  be. 
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The  Viisi  progre3d  ilui  has  been  made  in  ihe  sysleni  of  intJiniciion.  and 
ihe  character  of  Ihe  schools,  has  been  fully  cfiualled  in  ihe  iniprovenient  of 
ihc  school-houses.  To  those  who  remember  the  small  rooms,  the  incoii- 
venient  forms,  and  the  torturing  benches  of  the  old  schools,  the  present 
noble  buildings,  and  spacious,  convenient,  and  fmely-furnished  rooms  are 
a  perfect  luxury.  But  the  greatest  of  all  tlie  improvements  in  this  partic- 
ular, have  reference  to  ventilation.  This  is  a  new  feature  in  their  excel- 
lence, added  within  the  last  two  years,  —  and  probably  there  are  not  twen- 
ty public  buildings  in  the  world  that  can  equal  them  in  this  respect.  For- 
merly the  rooms  in  these  school-houses,  like  most  other  school-rooms 
throughout  the  country,  were  warmed  in  winter  by  close  stoves,  without 
any  means  of  ingress  or  egress  of  air,  except  through  the  doors  or  windows, 
and  the  same  air  with  which  the  school  started  in  the  morning,  was  liable 
to  remain  in  the  school-room  till  night,  circulating  only  through  the  lungs 
of  the  scholars,  and  over  the  surface  of  the  hot  iron  stove.  The  well- 
known  school-house  odor  was  perceptible  to  a  visitant  Uifore  he  crossed 
the  threshold  of  the  outer  doors.  These  evils  are  now  completely  reme- 
died in  Boston,  and  the  public  school-rooms,  both  in  winter  and  simimer, 
are  now  at  all  times  supplied  with  a  wholesome  atmosphere  of  an  agree- 
able temperature. 

The  mode  of  ventilation  adopted  for  the  winter  season,  consists,  first,  in 
admitting  a  large  quantity  of  moderately  warmed  air  into  the  room,  either 
llvrough  a  furnace,  or  through  a  stove  constructed  on  the  principle  of  a  fur- 
rtace ;  and,  secondly,  in  discharging  an  equal  quantity  of  air  from  the 
room  through  ventilators.  The  warmed  air  is  introduced  at  one  extremity 
of  the  room,  and  the  place  of  discharge  of  air  is  at  the  opiX)siie  extremity. 
Hence  all  the  air  admitted  into  the  room  passes  over  the  whole  area,  and 
escapes  after  it  has  been  used  in  the  respiraticm  of  the  scholars.  The 
ventiducts  thai  lake  otT  the  Ibul  air  extend  from  the  flooring  of  the  roo)n 
through  the  ceiling,  and  through  the  roof  of  the  building,  whore  ihey  are 
surmounted  by  vei^tilators.  In  each  ventiduct  there  are.  uvo  apertures  to 
receive  the  air  from  the  room,  one  at  the  flooring,  and  one  at  the  ctiiling. 

The  improvement  to  our  schools,  both  moral  and  physical,  consefpieni 
on  their  ventilation,  can  hardly  be  loo  highly  appreciated,  and  it  is  but 
just  that,  in  this  connection,  credit  should  be  bosiowed  upon  tho.^e  to 
whom  we  are  indebted  for  it.  IMr.  Combe,  in  one  of  his  lect-ures  in  this 
city,  about  lha  year  1S13,  urged  this  subject  u|)on  his  l^earers,  and  a  writer 
in  the  "Teacher  of  Health"  took  his  text  from  him,  an  J  urired  some 
pc)inted  facts.  This  article  attracted  the  attention  of  a  momber  of  tin 
School  Committee,  Mr.  F.  Emerson,  who  caused  it  to  be  printed  and  cir- 
culated in  some  public  rooms,  especially  badly  ventilated,  and  tiome  im- 
provements ensued.  From  that  time  increased  attention  has  lK.'en  given 
10  the  subject;  iNTr.  Emerson  lias  inventeil  ami  perfected  an  improved  vcii- 
lilator,  whose  utility  is  only  surpassed  by  its  extreme  simpliciiy.    Its  pe- 
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culiiir  lop  iiKiy  be  seen  exleailiug  J'roin  llie  roof  of  the  IMuylievv  J^chool,  as 
well  ai  several  oihers  in  ihe  engruvingd.  Il  wad  noi  till  the  year  lt>i7, 
ilial  appropriations  were  made  by  the  City  Council,  to  ventilate  the  school- 
rooms, and  to  the  scieniitic  and  ellicieni  services  of  Dr.  Henry  G.  Clark  of 
the  School  Conmiittee  are  we  mainly  obligated  for  the  successful  issue  of 
this  viLst  improvement.  Dr.  Clark's  reports,  and  records  of  experiments, 
are  ilocumcnts  of  inlinile  value,  and  the  health  and  comfort  of  thousands 
of  chililren,  in  all  coming  time,  will  be  larirely  indebted  to  his  philanthro- 
py, together  with  thai  of  liie  other  gentlemen  who  have  cooperated  with 
him. 

Il  remains  to  notice  but  one  new  feature  in  our  educational  system,  anil 
that  is  the  election  of  a  sui>erintendent  of  all  the  Public  Schools  in  tlie 
City.  The  creation  of  such  an  ollice  began  to  be  uiged  as  important 
alx)ut  eight  years  since,  and  was  warmly  discussed,  meeting  as  strong  op- 
position ajj  any  mea^jure  ever  proposed.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  de- 
tail any  of  the  argunients  upon  either  yide.  which  were  frecjuenlly  brought 
forward  both  in  the  Board  of  School  Committee  and  the  ConuTion  Council, 
until  the  Conunittee  of  1S51  formally  voted  that  such  an  ollice  would  be 
advantageous  to  the  scholars,  and  aj)plied  to  the  Council  for  an  appropria- 
tion of  $2.5(J0  for  the  salary  of  such  an  ollicer. 

lltcapitulution.  —  I\Iastei3  3G  ;  Sii b- Masters  5  ;  Usliers  20;  Assistants* 
121;  Pupils  367  in  Grammar  School;  English  High  School  121;  Lat- 
in School  59;  total,  547;  Deer  Island  121  ;  House  of  Ueformalion  211; 
Whole  number  iit  Grammar  School,  10,082. 

"We  had  intended  to  give  some  idea  of  the  modes  of  discipline  practised 
in  our  schools,  before  the  "masterly  inactivity"  of  the  rod  and  ferule. 
But  limits  forbiil  it,  and  we  must  conclude  our  sketch.  Our  schools  are 
worthy  of  our  pride,  and  are  to  be  cherished  as  of  the  utmost  importance 
to  the  perpetuity  of  freedom.  Education  is  the  corner-stone  of  liberty, 
and  we  cannot  better  close  than  by  quoting  the  recent  language  of  Presi- 
dent Everett.  "  I  hold,  Sir,  that  to  read  the  English  language  well,  that  is, 
with  intelligence,  feeling,  spirit,  and  eilect ;  —  to  write  with  despatch,  a 
neat,  handsome,  legible  hand  (for  it  is,  after  all,  a  great  object  in  writii»g 
to  have  others  able  to  read  what  you  write),  and  to  be  master  of  the  four 
rules  of  Arithmetic,  so  a.s  to  dispose  at  once  with  accuracy  of  every  ques- 
tion of  figures  which  comes  up  in  practical  life ;  —  I  say  I  call  this  a  good 
education  ;  and  if  you  add  the  ability  to  write  grannnaiical  English,  wiih 
the  help  of  very  few  hard  words,  I  regard  it  as  an  excellent  education. 
These  are  the  tools,  —  you  can  do  much  with  them,  but  you  are  helpless 
without  them,  —  they  are  the  foundation  ;  and  unless  you  begin  with  these, 
all  your  flashy  aitainmetits,  a  little  natural  philosophy,  and  a  little  mental 
philosophy,  a  little  physiology  and  a  little  geology,  and  all  the  other  olo- 
gies  and  osophies^  arc  but  oslentatiou.s  rubbish." 

The  Council  readily  passed  he  appropriation,  and  on  the  I3th  of  May, 
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after  eight  ballolings,  the  choice  of  the  Committee  fell  upon  Nathan 
Bishop,  Esq.,  then  Superinteadenl  of  the  Schools  in  Providence,  K.  I. 
On  the  Saturday  following,  Hisi  Honor,  INIayor  Bigelow,  formally  intro- 
duced that  gentleman  to  the  teachers,  at  the  Council  Room,  in  a  pertinent 
3|)eech,  which  was  respv^nded  to  by  I\Ir.  Bi:3hop,  accepting  the  ofhce,  and 
pledging  his  hearty  cod[)eration  to  the  IMastera  in  all  their  labors.  IMr. 
SUerwin,  in  behalf  of  the  Masters,  welcomed  his  appointment,  and  with 
the  best  possible  circum.stances,  the  new  functioriary  came  to  his  new  la- 
bi)r  to  test  the  result  of  what  all  regard  as  an  experiment,  —  which  it  is 
hoped  may  eventuate  to  the  increased  eminence  and  usefulness  of  our 
school  system.    His  duties  are  thus  defined  by  the  School  Board. 

"  The  Sui)erintendent,  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties,  shall  act  in  accord- 
ance with  the  established  regulations  of  the  Public  Schools,  and  in  all 
cases  be  subordinate  lo  Ihe  School  Committee,  and  act  under  their  ad- 
vice and  direction 

*'  He  shall  examine  the  Public  Schools,  and,  semi-annually,  shall  present 
a  report  to  the  Board,  of  their  condition,  and  shall  suggest  by  what  meas- 
ures their  elliciency  and  usefulness  may  be  increased,  and  whether  by  any 
means  the  expenses  of  our  school  system  cai\  be  diniinished  without  prej- 
udice lo  its  interests. 

"  He  shall  at  all  times  render  such  aid  and  communicate  such  informa- 
tion to  the  Sub  Comnullees  as  they  may  re(|uire  of  him;  and  he  shall  also 
assist  in  the  annual  examination  in  such  manner,  as  shall  be  desired  by 
the  annual  Elxamining  Committee. 

"  He  shall  devote  himself  to  the  study  of  our  School  System,  and  of  the 
condition  of  the  Schools,  and  shall  keep  himself  acquainted  with  the  prog- 
ress of  instruction  and  discipline  in  other  places,  in  order  to  suggest  ap- 
propriate means  for  the  advancement  of  the  Public  Schools  in  this  city. 

"He  shall  make  investigations  as  to  the  number  and  the  condition  of 
the  chililren  in  the  city,  who  are  not  receiving  the  benefits  olTtTcil  by  the 
Public  Schools,  and,  so  far  as  is  practicable,  shall  find  out  the  reasons 
and  suggest  the  remedies. 

'•  He  shall  consult  with  the  different  bodies,  who  have  control  in  the 
building  and  altering  of  school  houses,  and  with  all  those  through  whom, 
either  directly  or  iiulireclly,  the  school  money  is  expended,  that  there  may 
result  more  uniformity  in  their  plans,  and  more  economy  in  their  exiHjn- 
diturea. 

"  He  shall  perform  such  other  duties  as  the  School  Committee  shall  pre- 
scril>e,  or  from  lime  to  time  direct." 
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I  CONCLUSION. 

i  We  caiinot  better  close  the  present  sketch  ot  Boston  and  of  a  portion 
of  its  public  institutions,  than  by  using  the  observations  of  a  contempo- 
rary, in  reference  to  the  influence  of  the  Commonwealth. 

Massachusetts  has  always  been  eminent  among  the  American  States. 
Her  metropolis  has  ever  been  the  metropolis  of  New  England.  Her  ex- 
ample has  been  imitated  and  her  influence  has  been  felt,  wherever  the 
sons  of  New  England  are  found,  or  the  name  of  New  England  is  known. 
Her  deeds  are  such  as  to  justify  even  her  own  sons  for  an  allusion  to 
them. 

Her  Puritan  forefathers  established  the  first  system  of  self  government, 
combining  law  and  onJer  with  liberty  and  eciuality,  and  based  upon  pure 
morality,  universal  etiucation,  and  freedom  in  religious  opinion,  as  the 
only  foundation  which  can  insure  its  permanency  and  prosperity.  And 
in  her  cradla  was  rocked  the  first  child  that  drew  its  first  breath  under  its 
benign  iniluence. 

She  has  her  Concord,  her  Lexington,  and  her  Bunker  Hill,  all  marked  as 
the  first  battle-fields  in  that  great  struggle  which  severed  the  children 
from  the  parent,  and  made  them  free  ;  into  their  soil  was  poured  the 
blood  of  the  n\03t  worthy  and  the  most  noble  patriots  the  world  has  ever 
known  ;  and  "  the  bones  of  her  sons,  falling  in  the  great  struggle  for  in- 
dependence, now  lie  mingled  with  the  soil  of  every  State  from  New  Eng- 
land to  Georgia,  and  thye  they  will  lie  for  ever." 

The  thirteen  united  colonies  furnished  for  the  regular  aervice  of  the 
Revolutionary  army,  besides  militia,  231,779  men,  —  an  average  of  17,830 
each.  Of  these,  Massachusetts  furnished  67,907,  or  29  per  cent,  of  the 
whole,  3o,9&S  more  than  any  other  State,  and  50,077  men  more  than,  or 
nearly  four  times,  her  equal  projKjrtion.  And  she  poured  out  her  treasure 
for  the  outfit  and  support  of  her  sons  in  the  regular  or  militia  service,  and 
for  the  support  of  their  families  whom  they  left  behind,  and  for  other 
public  purposes,  in  nearly  the  same  proportion,  and  with  the  same  liberal 
hand,  as  she  did  her  physical  force  and  her  blood. 

She  established,  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago,  and  near  the  begin- 
ning of  her  existence,  free  schools,  open  alike  to  all ;  and  they  have  been 
cherished  and  supfwried,  from  that  time  to  the  present,  by  money  drawn 
from  the  trea.'^uries  of  towns,  replenished  by  taxes  on  the  inhabitants. 
She  expended  in  this  way,  in  1849,  for  these  free  schools,  830,677.33,  — 
a  sum  equal  to  $3.87  for  every  child  in  the  Stale  between  the  ages  of  four 
and  sixteen.  The  whole  Stale  has  been  dotted  over  with  school-houses, 
like  sparkling  diamonds  in  the  heavens,"  giving  intellectual  light  to 
all  that  come  within  their  sphere. 
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She  esUblished  in  the  United  Slates  the  first  system  for  the  public 
registration  of  births,  marriages,  and  deaths,  by  which  the  personal  his- 
tory and  identity,  and  the  sanitary  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  Inay  be 
ascertained.  She  founded  the  first  Blind  Asylum  ;  the  first  State  Reform 
School;  and  aided  in  founding  the  first  Deaf  and  Dumb  Asylum;  and 
her  money,  public  and  private,  has  flowed  freely  in  the  supi)ort  of  all  the 
noble  charities  and  religious  enterprises  of  the  age. 

One  of  her  sons  first  introduced  into  the  United  States  the  remedy  of 
vaccination  for  the  prevention  of  small  pox,  which  has  deprived  that 
terrific  disease  of  its  power,  whenever  used,  and  rendered  its  approach 
generally  harmless.  Another  of  her  sons  has  the  honor  of  making  the 
great  discovery  of  etherization,  by  meaiis  of  whose  wonderful  capabilities 
the  surgeon's  instrument  is  deprived  of  its  cling,  and  labor  of  its  sorrow  ; 
the  operator  is  permitted  to  pursue  his  work  undisturbed,  while  the  pa- 
tient remains  passive,  unconscious,  and  unmoved  by  the  horrors  which 
without  it  might  be  inflicted.  The  blessings  of  ihis  great  prevention  of 
human  suiTeringare  already  acknowledged  and  fell  the  world  over. 

For  these  and  very  many  other  useful  and  honorable  de^ds,  which  might 
be  specified,  she  has  been  named,  by  distinguished  men  of  other  States 
and  countries,  "the  forefather's  land,"  "the  moral  Slate,"  '*  ihe  en- 
lightened Stale,"  "the  patriotic  Slate,"  "  the  philanthropic  Slate,"  "  the 
leading  State,"  "  the  pattern  State,"  "  the  noble  Stale,"  "  the  glorious 
old  Bay  Slate."  And  many  an  ejaculation  has  gone  up  in  all  sincerity, 
"  God  bless  her  ;  "  "  God  save  the  Commonwealth  of  Massachusetts  I  " 


•'Citizens  op  Boston! — Cotisider  your  blessings;  consider  your 
duties.  You  hate  an  inheritance  acquired  by  the  labors  and  sufferings 
of  six  successive  generations  of  ancestors." 


ROXBURY,  NORFOLK  COUNTY. 


RoxBURY  was  settled  in  the  year  1630,  in  which  year  it  was  incorporated 
I  as  a  town.    Its  surface  is  uneven,  and  in  numerous  places  rocky  ;  afford- 
!  ing  many  beautiful  sites  for  dwelling-hou-ses,  gardens,  and  other  improve- 
ments.   Much  taste  is  displayed  throughout  in  the  construction  of  coun- 
try seats,  pleasure  grounds,  fruit  and  flower  gardens. 
In  the  year  1827  omnibuses  commenced  running  between  Roxbury  and 
j  Boston,  making  a  trip  every  hour.    Now  the  intercourse  is  so  general  be- 
tween the  two  cities,  that  a  coach  leaves  the  Norfolk  House  eight  times 
'  every  hour.   Coaches  also  run  from  IMount  Pleasant  and  other  parts  of  the 
'  ciiy  several  times  every  hour.    The  cars  of  the  Providence  Railroad  CotTh 
;  pany  slop  at  two  .stations  provided  for  the  accommodation  of  the  many 
I  Boston  merchants  who  reside  in  Roxbury.    These  stations  are  2J  and  5 
!  rndes,  respectively,  from  the  Boston  depot.  Fare  by  the  omnibus  6  cents ; 
by  the  cars  8  cents. 
Roxbury  was  the  residence  of  the  celebrated  apostle  of  the  Indians, 
!  John  Eliot,  in  iCy^Z,  to  whof?e  memory  a  monument  has  been  erected  in 
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Forest  HilU  Cemetery.  Here  General  Warren,  the  hero  of  Bunker  Hill, 
was  tx)rn  in  1740. 

Roxbury  now  contains  4  Unitarian  churches,  1  Universalist,  3  Baptist, 
2  Episcopal,  2  Orthodox,  1  ISIethodist,  and  1  Roman  Catholic.  The 
Athenaeum,  adjoining  the  Norfolk  House,  contains  about  3, (XX)  volumes. 

The  population  of  Roxbury  in  1845  was  13,929,  and  in  1350  about  18,000. 
The  principal  hotel  is  the  Norfolk  House,  situated  on  an  eminence  which 
commands  a  beautiful  view  of  Boston,  Cambridge,  Somerville,  and  the 
harbor.    In  addition  to  this,  is  the  public  house  known  as 


GROVE  HAL.L, 

The  above  cut  represents  Grove  Hall,  n  public  house  now  resorted  to  bv 
parlies  from  Boston.  It  is  distant  from  Boston  about  4  miles,  and  wa.s 
formerly  the  residence  of  T.  K  Jones,  Esq.,  an  eminent  merchant  of  i!ie 
city. 

Roxbury,  until  1851,  embraced  10.686  acres,  and  has  remained  e.s:sentia]- 
ly  the  same  in  extent  for  220  years.  A  charier  was  granted  to  it  as  a  city 
in  1846,  which  was  accepted  by  popular  vole  on  the  25th  of  March  in 
that  year;  the  vole  being  836  yeas  to  192  nays.  The  city  was  there- 
upon divided  into  ei[,'ht  wards.  In  the  year  1849,  the  city  purchased  the 
property  known  a.s  Brook  Farm  (for  some  years  u^ed  by  the  Fourierile  as- 
sociation) at  a  cost  of  S  20,000,  and  converted  it  into  a  Poor  Farm  for  the 
employment  of  paupers. 

In  1851  the  city  was  divided  by  an  act  of  the  legislature,  and  now  con- 
sists of  Roxbury  with  a  population  of  about  8  15,000,  and  West  Roxbury 
with  a  population  of  afwut  3,000. 

West  Roxbury,  as  a  separate  town,  now  comprises  what  was  formerly 
called  West  Roxbury  and  Jamaica  Plain,.and  i.s  one  of  the  most  magnifi- 
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cent  lowns  in  ihe  ConinionweaUh.  yll  contains  about  7,500  acres  of  land. 
Jamaica  Plain,  with  its  beautiful  "lake,  is  known  the  world  over  as  the 
most  cliaruiing  place  in  the  vicinity  of  Boston,  renowned  .as  she  is  for  her 
iuburba.  The  territory  of  West  Roxbury  is  not  so  well  known,  and  it  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  a  very  large  portion  of  this  part  of  the  new  town 
contains  some  of  the  most  desirable  locations  for  elegant  country  resi- 
dences tlial  are  to  be  found,  fully  equal  to  the  best  part  of  Brookline,  Wa- 
leriown,  or  Cambridge. 


ROXBURY  HOUSE,  OR   TAFT'S  HOTEL,. 

This  house  has  been  occupied  about  fifty  year.:)  as  a  hotel.  It  \3  on  the 
Dedham  turnpike,  six  miles  from  the  old  Slate-House  in  Boston.  I\Ir.  Taft, 
the  present  proprietor,  has  been  the  landlord  upwards  of  forty  years.  Par- 
lies visiting  this  part  of  West  Roxbury,  will  find  ready  access  by  the  Ded- 
liarn  Branch  railroad,  which  has  a  station  within  fifiy  yards  of  the  hotel- 
Tafi's  hotel  is  in  that  portion  now  termed  West  Roxbury. 

Roxbury  has  be«u  for  some  years  too  accessible  for  the  foreign  paupers, 
who  arrive  by  thousands  at  Boston,  In  the  last  five  years  the  relative 
increase  of  foreign  and  native  poj)ulation  has  been  91.58  per  cent,  of  the 
former,  to  6.64  per  cent,  of  the  latter.  During  the  last  year,  Roxbury 
supiwried  1,122  State  paupers,  or  about  one  fifteenth  of  all  the  State  jxiu" 
l>ers  in  the  Commonwealth. 

There  are  remains  yet  to  be  observed  of  the  Revolutionary  fortifications. 


I  4  KOXBUllY, 


FOREST  HIL,L.S  CEMETERY,  ROXBURY, 

Is  situated  beiweeii  the  Norfolk  and  Bristol  Turnpike,  ^Valk  Hill,  Catv 
terbury  and  Scarborough  streets,  aud  includes  an  area  of  about  seventy 
acres,  a  large  portion  of  which  is  covered  with  most  of  tl>e  varieties  of 
trees,  shrubs,  and  herbaceous  plants  which  are  indigenous  to  New  England. 
The  iop«^graphicaI  features  are  diversified  in  a  remarkably  pictures(.iue  and 
impressive  manner,  by  numerous  hills,  valleys,  glades,  precipitous  dills, 
isolated  masses  of  moss-covered  rocks,  dales,  and  lakes. 

Avenues.  —  The  carriage  avenues  and  foot-paths  have  been  laid  out  on 
the  principles  of  landscape  gardening,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  render  the 
approach  to  all  parts  of  the  ground  facile  and  beautiful ;  and  so  numerous 
and  extensive  are  they,  that  the  aggregate  length  of  the  former  exceeds 
three  miles,  and  of  the  latter  two  ;  but  when  the  whole  of  them  have  been 
completed,  there  will  be  nearly  five  miles  of  avenues,  and  three  of  foot- 
paths. 

Burial  Lots. — The  burial  lots  are  fifteen  feet  wide,  and  twenty  feel 
deep,  with  spaces  between  them  six  feet  wide.  There  are  borders  six  feel 
in  width  on  each  side  of  all  the  avenues  and  paths,  which,  with  the  spa- 
ces between  the  lots,  may  be  ornamented  by  the  cultivation  of  trees, 
shrubs,  and  flowering  plants,  by  the  proprietors  of  the  lots;  and  in  the 
event  that  it  is  not  done  by  them,  it  will  be  by  the  Commissioners.  The 
avenues  are  sixteen  feet  wide,  and  the  paths  six,  which  are  to  be  defined 
by  lines  of  sods  one  foot  wide.  The  surfaces  of  the  avenues  and  paths 
will  be  gravelled  and  made  slightly  convex,  with  a  gutter  on  each  side  for 
conducting  off  the  water.  The  foundations  of  both  will  be  formed  of 
stone,  from  two  to  three  feet  deep,  as  the  earth  is  required  for  grading  lots, 
and  the  materials  for  filling  up  the  excavations  can  be  otjtained  from  va- 
rious parts  of  the  grounds  in  suflficient  quantity  for  that  purpose.  This 
mode  of  constructing  the  avenues  and  paths  will  not  only  insure  a  perfect 
drainage,  but  render  them  so  .substantial  that  tlie  lahwr  and  expense  of  an- 
nual rcj/iiirrt  will  Ix;  jjrcatly  dirnini^jhed.  Not  ordy  tlu;  Blor»cH  for  the 
rouil  lj«;dH,  but  excellciil  gravel,  for  the  completion  and  refjicnibhment  of  all 
the  thoroughfares,  can  bo  ol)taiiied  within  the  Cemetery. 

Prominences.  — The  range  of  four  heights  in  the  south-western  portion 
of  the  grounds  has  been  designated  an  the  Eliot  Hills,  to  commemorate  the 
name  and  pious  lalx)rs  of  the  venerated  John  Eliot,  who  was  appointed 
"Teacher"  in  the  first  Church  in  lloxbury,  ir\  1G32  ;  over  which  he  pre- 
sided for  nearly  sixty  years.  He  founded  the  first  Indian  Protestant 
church  in  North  America,  in  Natick  ;  and  such  was  his  holy  zeal  to  civilize 
the  savages,  that  he  translated  the  whole  of  tlie  Scriptures  into  the  lan- 
guage of  the  Natick  tribe,  and  a  number  of  other  religious  works,  from 
which  he  justly  obtained  the  title  of  the  APOSTLE  ELIOT. 
Two  hills  on  the  northern  side  of  the  Cemetery  have  received  the  names 
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of  Coasecmiion  ami  Chapol.  as  the  services  of  ihe  consecration  were  per- 
formed on  ihe  eastern  slope  of  the  former,  and  the  other  has  been  appro- 
priated as  the  site  for  a  sacred  temple,  where  funeral  rites  may  be  per- 
formed, in  conformity  to  the  mode  which  has  been  adopted  by  the  various 
religious  sects. 

Warren  Hill. — The  largest  hill  south  of  the  former,  bears  Ihe  name 
of  the  most  honored,  uaiive-born  citizen  of  Roxbury,  — WARREN,  —  the 
illustrious  p.itriot  and  hero,  who  gloriously  fell  in  the  ever-memorable  bat- 

1  lie  of  BUNKER  HILL,  while  gallantly  contending  for  the  FREEDOM 

I  and  LVDEPENDENCE  of  his  country. 

I     Snoxc-Flahe  Cliff \  lofty  rocky  eminence,  west  of  Lake  Dell,  is 
i  called  S<\ow-Flake  Cliff,  from  a  rare  and  beautiful  American  plant,  which 
is  found  in  a  meadow  near  its  base. 

Elt'vatio7ig. — There  are  five  other  hills,  which  have  been  named 
Fountain.  Dearborn,  Clover,  Strawberry,  and  Juniper.  On  the  first  the 
office  of  the  Commissioners  has.  been  erected,  and  in  front  of  it  a  sundial 
has  been  placed  upon  a  rough  b*) wider,  which  is  covered  with  lichens,  to 
which  a  brass  plate  with  the  following  epigraph  has  been  secured, 
i  HORAS  NON  NUIMERO  NISI  SERENAS. 

A  rustic  OBSERVATORY  has  been  formed  round  a  large  oak  tree  on 
the  summit  of  Consecration  Hill,  twenty-fiva  feet  high,  and  vistas  have 
been  opened  through  the  grove  of  trees  which  surround  it,  in  such  a  man- 
ner as  to  reveal  to  persons  standing  in  the  gallery  which  surmounts  it,  the 
entire  range  of  the  Blue  Hills,  and  portions  of  the  villages  of  Randolph, 
Milton,  Dorchester,  Quincy,  Jamaica  Plain,  Brookline,  Brighton,  and 
(!^ambridge,  Dorchester  Bay,  and  several  of  the  islands  in  that  broad  ex- 
panse of  water.  Each  of  the  other  hills  commands  views  of  greatly  di- 
versified ititeresl  and  l>eauty. 

Fountain  Hill  Spring.  —  Near  the  northeastern  base  of  Fountain  Hill 
is  a  natural  SPRING,  which  has  been  enlarged  and  surrounded  by  an  em- 
'  l):iakment  covered  with  rough  stones  and  wild  plants  ;  aiul  over  a  portion 
I  of  it  a  (lat  stone  has  been  placed  to  preclude  the  sun's  rays  from  the  water. 
!  On  the  front  side  of  a  large  stone  which  surmounts  that  over  the  eaujtern 
j  portion  of  the  spring,  a  bronze  tablet  has  been  aiRxed,  with  the  following 
inscription, 

whosoever  drinketh  op  this  waticrwill  thirst 
again;  but  the  water  that  i  shall  give,  will 
be  in  him  a  well  op  water  springing  up  into 
everlabtino  life. 

The  small  lake  east  of  Consecration  Hill,  has  been  designated  Woodbine 
More,  and  two  other  lakes  will  be  formed  by  excavating  the  meadow  east 
of  .Muuiit  Warren  and  Fountain  Hill,  by  removing  the  loam  as  a  valuable 
■n.iierlal  for  covering  the  lots  after  they  have  been  graded,  previous  to  the 
s  mIs  lieiiig  laid. 
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The  grounds  have  been  inclo:jeLl  in  most  of  their  extent  by  a  substaniial 
pale  fence,  seven  feel  high,  sui)poried  by  excellent  red  cedar  posts,  which 
were  all  obtained  froni  the  cemetery  ;Lrrounds,  and  over  a  thousand  wore 
required  for  that  purpose. 

ErUrances. — Tiie  chief  gateway  has  a  front  of  one  hundred  and  sixty 
feet.  The  carriage  entrance  is  ilirough  an  Egyptian  |X)rlico,  iwenty  fuur 
fuel  high  and  forty  in  widih  at  the  foundation.  It  was  copied  from  the 
ancient  ponico  at  Garsery,  above  the  first  cataract  of  the  Nile,  and  is  em- 
bellished by  two  massive  columns,  richly  sculptured,  and  a  winged  globe 
on  the  entablature  of  the  exterior  side.  On  each  side  of  the  main  gate 
are  lodges  for  the  superintendent's  o/hce  and  for  the  gate-keeper.  These 
three  structures,  and  the  piers  for  the  small  gates  and  termini  of  tlie 
gateway  have  been  polluted  and  sanded  iji  such  a  manner  as  to  resemble 
Jersey  freestone. 

The  fences  between  the  large  gateway  and  the  lodges,  as  well  as  all  the 
gates,  are  formed  of  round  pale«  over  two  inch(;s  in  diainoler,  which  are 
alieriiately  surmounted  with  lolu.i  blossoms,  and  buds,  and  have  lx;en  \)i\\n\.- 
ed  to  resemblo  bronzxi. 

Iiiscriiftion.  —  On  iheoKternal  architrave  is  the  following  inscription  in 
mniullic  ^ildod  loltcrn, 

rirdUiitl   I   WALK    IIIIIOUiMf   TilU  VAI.I.KV  TIII«   HilADOW   OK   I>IC\II(,  J 

Wil.l.  VtiKU   Mil  MVM.. 

( til  iliii  litioiliM  Mil  lilhitvii  iirii  ihiiiMi  wordM  of  our  Htvloiir,  iniil  llin  iliil« 
i.r  t  .iMH.  I  I.III..II, 

I     A  Hi     (MM    h  M  M  II  II  II  |»  n  11  iiM    AMI*    1  It  H    I.I  I'  M  . 

i  'I'OT.  I  /lM*(i    I  I,    I'l  I't 

'I  ll<  IN  IIIH  ••lllllllH         I'll  II  ml  ImiMI  ••lllll    Ml    III.*    (  l|<ll|..|..|  f  ,    III. Ill  WhI|< 

Hill  Mlitixl,  Mini  nil  lliii  fill.. Ill,  li.itii  I  I'litlii  lull  I    I'll). Ill    lliimijili  tulimi 

MM|l|l>l|lnl  ||»     r«|)|i|l.«l|    plt.M,   ttllll  lt    li'MM    hi. I. II    |iillll|i.|    lll.ll    M.lu>li'l|  IlIlM 

lliu  l.iimi  H'lliivftiv 

71m«m  /III  /.ii/i.       I  III.  |.ii  I  „  I., I  ( ..iii.iiiii,,,,  II,,,  ,.  |,ii,i,||,..|  ,ii|ii,iMi 

liM.I,  ti.H  In.i.ii  |..|,tl.l|.i|.,  ,|  III  ..Ml  , I  111.11       liiii  II  Mill  ill.. I  illhiiilll  v  Ml  |„.„|, 

 ♦hill    III  It  .,U|||  ..I    .,  |,.|     I.I,,  I...,   |„,„.|     ..MlHM.U    I  ..III..  |,.,|  llh.j, 

•  I""''  "«         <•"■  I'  •  III.  ..  I.  ..  I  ,  ,,,, 

'  'hi.  •  '..I,,.  I..  I,  I  II.,  ,     ,  „,  ,1  ,,,,,„,         ^^1,1,  ,^ 

 •  »'i.i    Ii,.,Im   II  ,  ||,  |.|.,,|  1,^  ,,„,|  ,  .,,,,1 

I'tiihi'llUl.i.il  tvlilMi.  I  ..liiiil,..  ii,  isl.l.  h  ,1  L.„i  ,  |„.  ,.,,i„,„|  |„| 

''••"••••«l     "I't  •    '  I.I  I    llH.i   M    ,.|.|M,.|I|I„I..,I  ll.l 

ill..  li.i..M«ionl  111  .1...  ll.l  i.i.l  |...i,i..„..,  ll.l, I  Ml  „^|u„|..,.,  II  i|,„i,  |i|,„„|,,  ,,11.  nil. 
«l.l.i  t..  |M>  ll.l  .»  i.l.uui.l  ....|...l.:|i»o  lit  „„U|„.|  „|  ,|„M.(li..i  p,,„|lK..t,<  v>  lll.ll 

\\,\\  II  luMMI  l.tlllltlll 

.<r/w.Mi„/»  /n./M  /;..W.w#  ri.n.11,.1.,1,,  ,,  li.ii.i  (Aill.l  ||„||,(.v,.|  Iho  lurn- 
I'll....    ll.l  ll.l. i.i^l,  |.\.,„u(  Hill  .,,..1  N,  ,„|  ^,,,„„„  ,„         (Vi,,,,!,,,  . 
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has  been  measured,  and  ascertained  lo  be  only  two  miles  and  three  quar- 
ters, and  thai  route  is  one  of  the  most  rural  and  intercstinir  in  the  environs 
of  the  capital.    On  returning,  the  ride  or  walk  may  be  varied,  by  passing 
out  of  the  Cemetery  at  the  southern  gale,  and  proceeding  tiirough  Jamai- 
ca Pond  village  lo  Tremoni  street ;  or  through  the  ea.slern  gate  into  Cun- 
lerbury  street,  and  from  thence  by  East  or  Warren  streets,  lo  Washington 
or  Harrison  streets;  or,  on  leaving  the  northern  Egyptian  gateway,  and 
I  passing  from  Forest  Hill  into  Walnut  street,  another  line  of  communica- 
•  lion  is  adbrdevi  with  Washington  street,  which  with  Tremont  and  Har- 
rison streets  constitute  the  great  avenues  coinicciing  Boston  whh  Roxbury. 
Bui  each  of  those  lines  of  travel  presents  niunerous  duviations,  which 
will  admit  of  a  ride  being  e\tended  through  the  northwestern  part  of 
,  Dorchester  lo  South  Boston  ;  or  the  nortlieastern  portions  of  Brookline 
I  and  Brighton  to  Ciimbridge,  and  from  thence  by  crossing  the  bridge,  or 
[  from  the  two  preceding  towns,  over  the  Western  avenue  to  Boston. 
I  There  are  also  numerous  piciurescpie  drives  south  of  the  Cemetery,  which 
may  lie  united  with  mosl  of  the  roads  that  have  been  named,  should  it  be 
desirable  to  extend  an  excursion  into  ihe  coimlry,  when  the  forest 
crowned  hills,  umbrageous  valleys,  verdant  fields,  and  numerous  orchards 
anil  gardens,  are  arrayed  in  all  their  diversified  magnificence,  and  the  air 
is  rcJolenl  with  the  aroma  of  vernal  or  suunner  llowcrs,  or 

"  Ihe  ripe  harvest  of  the  new-mown  hay 

I  Gives  it  a  sweet  and  wholesome  odor.'' 

I     Progress. — Since  the  consecration  of  the  Cemetery,  on  the  twenty- 
'  eighth  day  of  June,  HIS,  nearly  five  hundred  lots  have  been  sold,  —  over  a 
hundreil  have  been  inclo.sed  with  iron  fences, — seventy  inoimments  have 
I  been  erected,  and  there  have  been  four  hundred  anil  ninety  interments. 
Trees.  — A  nur.sery  was  connnenced  in  18-19  for  raising  forest  and  other 
ornamental  irees  and  shrubs,  to  be  set  out  in  such  portions  of  the  grounds 
!  as  may  be  required.    Besides  over  ^,0C>0  plants,  which  have  been  raised 
'  from  the  seed,  —  including  the  elm.  rock  and  white  maple,  beech,  ush, 
j  chcslnni,  yellow,  while,  red  and  English  oaks,  horsechestnul,  mountain 
I  ash,  hickory,  black  walnut,  and  other  trees,  there  have  been  imported 
I  from  England  and  set  out  in  the  nursery,  and  various  parts  of  ihe  ceme- 
tery, 20,750  trees  and  shrubs,  including  twcniy-iwo  kinds. 

There  have  been  expended  in  the  construction  of  the  Avenues  and  Fool 
Paths,  the  erection  of  Gateways  and  Fences,  and  other  purposes  of  im- 
provement and  embellishment,  with  the  interest  on  the  cost  of  the  land, 
between  thirty  and  forty  thousand  dollars,  all  of  which  has  been  received 
fur  lots  and  for  pre{jaring  them  for  interment. 

Conclusion. — The  results  which  have  so  far  been  attained  are  much 
more  favoraljle  than  was  anticipated  within  so  short  a  period,  and  fully 
illustrate  the  propriety  of  havijig  thus  early  laid  the  foundation  of  an  es- 
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I  lablishmeul  wiiich  will  auuuAlly  iiu;re;ij>e  in  graiuleur  aud  imporiaiice ; 
I  for  there  must  finally  rei»se  a  lar^^e  poriioii  of  the  present,  and  of  all  the 
'  future  generaiions  of  Koxbury,  until  "  the  dust  shall  return  to  the  earth  a> 
it  was,  and  the  spirit  shall  return  unto  God  who  gave  it."    The  livini^  of 
[  each  successive  year  will  be  anxious,  from  the  dictates  of  atTection,  respect, 
j  and  piety,  to  establish  and  perpetuate  the  sepulchres  of  revered  relatives  and 
j  honored  friends  in  such  a  retired,  umbrageous,  magnificent,  and  sacreilgar 
j  den,  which  will  continually  augment  the  number  and  variety  of  funereal 
i  monuments,  iis  well  as  insure  the  erection  of  such  other  structures  as  n)ay 
I  be  deemed  expedient,  and  thus  uliimately  render  the  grounds  as  emiuenily 
distinguished  for  the  admirable  maimer  in  which  the  rural  and  ariislicul 
embellishments  shall  have  been  harmoniously  combined,  as  they  are  for 
appropriateness  of  location, — the  best  to  subserve  the  holy  purpose  for 
which  they  were  solemnly  consecrated. 

Entrance  to  Forest  Hills  Cemetery. 


It  19  proposed  to  erect  a  suitable  monumeat  in  the  Forest  Hills  Cemetery 
to  the  memory  of  the  Apostle  Eliot,  of  whom  it  was  said  by  Mather : 
"There  is  a  tradition  amongst  us.  that  the  country  could  never  iwrish,  so 
long  as  Eliot  was  alive."    And  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shephard  :  "  I  think 
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we  can  never  love  and  lionor  ihis  man  of  God  enough."  Ii  has  been  esti- 
maled  thai  llie  expen:je  of  an  appropriaie  monument  will  not  exceed  four 
ihousand  dollars,  and  it  i:J  contidenily  believed  that  not  only  the  citizens 
of  liie  ciiy  and  town  of  Koxbury,  but  all  who  were  born  in  IVIasiiachu.-ietls. 
wherever  they  may  reside,  will  cheerfully  aid  in  doing  honor  to  that  illus- 
trious Patriarch;  who  may  truly  be  considered  as  one  of  the  earliest  and 
most  eminent  benefactors  of  New  Eiigland. 

The  suj)crintendence  and  management  of  I  he  Cemetery  have  been  con- 
lined  to  five  Commissioners,  and  the  proceeds  of  the  sales  of  lots  are  ex- 
clusively devoted,  by  an  Act  of  the  legislature,  to  the  payment  for  the 
land  and  the  improvement  and  embellishment  of  the  Cemetery. 

Co mmissio Tiers  of  Furcst  Hills  Cemetery,  June,  1S51. 
H.  A.  S.  Dearborn,  Alvah  Kittuedge,  Francis  C.  PIead,  Henry 
CoDMAN,  George  R.  Kussell.  Supcrintcfidait,  Daniel  Brims. 

Forest  Hills  Cemetery  is  about  5  miles  from  the  Boston  State  Houee. 
Those  who  wish  to  visit  the  Cemetery  from  Boston  can  procure  carriages 
ac  a  cost  of  one  dollar  per  hour.  No  tickets  of  admission  are  reciuired. 
Accluss  may  be  readily  had,  also,  by  means  of  the  Dedham  Branch  Railroad, 
distance  five  miles  from  the  Boston  depot  in  Pleasant  Street.  There  are 
eight  trains  daily,  which  stop  at  the  Cemetery  station,  about  one  third  of 
a  mile  from  the  southern  entrance.    Fare  fifteen  cents. 

By  an  act  of  the  legislature  passed  in  1851,  the  Cemetery  of  Forest 
Hills  forma  a  part  of  the  new  town  of  West  Roxbury,  but  is  free  from  tax- 
ation. 


Churches  in  Roxbury,  1851. 
Name.  Location.  Pastor. 

First  Church.  Eliot  S(iuare.    Rev.  George  Putnam,  D.  D. 

Second  Unitarian  Church.  "West  Ruxbury.  Rev.  Dexter  Clapp. 
Third  Unitarian  Society.  Jamaica  Plain.  Rev.  G.  Reynolds. 

:\It.  Pleasant  Congregational  Ch.  Dudley  Street.  Rev.  W.  R.  Alger. 
First  Ba[)tist  Church,  Dudley  Street.  Rev.  T.  D.  Anderson. 

Second  Baptist  Church.  Jatnaica  Plain.  Rev.  W.  Hague. 

Third  Baptist  Church.  Ruggles  Street.  Rev.  J.  S.  Shailer. 

First  Universalist  Church.         Dudley  Street.  Rev,  W.  H.  Ryder. 
Si.  James's  (Epi.scopal)  Church.  St.  Jame.-^  St.    Rev.  J.  Waylanil,  D,  D. 
Si.  John's  (Epi.sco|)ul)  Church,  Jamaica  Plain.  Rev.  E.  F.  Slalier, 
Clioi  Church  (Presbyterian).      Kenilworth  St.  Rev,  A.  C.  Thomson. 
West  ILoxljury  Si^cicty.  Ceiitre  Sireet.    Rev.  C.  ]\Iarsh. 

Fir-it  3It.'lhodist  Ej)i>copal  Ch.    Williams  St.     Rev.  L.  Buyden. 
St.  Joseph's  Churcli  (K.  C.)       Circuit  Street.  Rev.  P.  O.  Beirne. 
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LYNX,  ESSEX  COUNTY. 


Eastern  Railroad  Slation,  Lynn. 

Lynn  was  first  settled  in  the  year  1G29,  having  received  Its  nanie  from 
Lynn  Regis,  a  town  in  England,  from  which  some  of  the  early  settlers 
came.  The  Indian  name  of  the  settlement  was  Saugus,  which  is  yet  re- 
tained as  the  name  of  a  town  between  Chelsea  and  Lynn. 

In  the  year  1&15  the  first  iron  works  in  Massiachusetls  werq  established 
at  Lynn,  by  order  of  the  general  court. 

Lynn  is  alx)ut  nine  miles  north  from  Boston,  by  way  of  the  Eastern 
Railroad,  commencing  at  East  Bo.ston,  and  about  five  miles  South  of  Salem. 
The  poi)ulation  in  1850  was  I3,G13.  Tlie  principal  business  consists  in 
the  manufacture  of  ladies'  shoes,  in  which  there  is  a  capital  of  about 
■S  1,050.000  invested.  The  numlKjr  of  f^hoe  factories  is  155,  the  annual  prod- 
uct of  which  is  $  3,-13!),0fX).  In  these  factories  are  employed  295  cutters, 
i  770  workmen  or  cordwainers,  6,4(X)  females,  who  are  termed  binders.  In 
iS.'>()  there  were  produced  4,G'J1,000  pairs  of  womens  and  children's  shoes, 
l)oots,  and  gaiters. 

Lynn  has  at  this  lime  fifteen  Churches,  thirty  four  Public  Schools,  one 
Vc  idemy  two  Banks,  one  Savings  B;mk,  two  Insurance  Odices,  together 


Willi  a  number  of  literary,  social  and  cluiriiable  iiisliiulions.  The  emi 
nences  surrounding  the  town  atibrd  tine  views  of  the  harbor  and  the  ocean. 
To  visitors  the  most  attractive  s^iot  is  High  Rock,  on  wliich  has  been 
erected  a  public  house,  from  which  a  view  of  fifteen  miles  in  extent  ma> 
be  had,  including  Nahani,  Salem,  and  Boston.  In  clear  weather  the  Blue 
Hills  may  be  seen  nineteen  miles  distant,  also  the  outline  of  Capo  Cud. 

Extensive  views  may  be  had  also  from  Forest  Rock,  Lover's  Leap,  Pine 
Hill,  Tower  Hill,  Sagamore  Hill,  Poquanum  Hill,  Wenepoykin  Hill,  and 
other  eminences. 

^'isitors  are  recommended  to  lake  the  cars  at  East  Boston,  via  the  ferry, 
foot  of  Hanover  Street.  Trains  leave  at  9  and  10  A.  M.,  and  at  other 
hours  of  the  day.    Distance  nine  miles.    Fare  25  cents. 

Li/7in  High  School,  erected  1850. 


The  above  cut  represents  the  Lynn  High  School-house,  built  In  1850.  ai 

an  expense  of  $  9,500,  including  also  the  grading,  fencing,  dec.  Tlie  build 

ing  itself,  which  cost  S  7,000.  was  dedicated  January  8,  1851.  The  main 
»cli'K)l-r(Ktm  is  4G  feoi  fcriuure  and  10  feet  in  height. 


LYNN. 


Lynn  Mccha?iics'  Bank  Building. 


The  above  building  accommodates  the  Lynn  Mechanics'  Bank,  the  Lynn 
Mechanics'  Fire  and  Marine  Insurance  Company,  and  the  Lynn  Institution 
for  Savings. 

The  railroad  to  Boston  was  opened  for  travel  in  the  year  1839  The 
Station  house  is  10  miles  170  rods  from  Boston,  5  miles  %  rods  from  Sa- 
lern,  5  miles  184  rods  from  IMarblchead. 

Among  the  public  institutions  of  Lynn  are  two  banks,  viz.  the  Lynn 
Mechanics'  Bank,  and  the  L  iighK.n  Biok ;  one  Savings  Bank,  City  HaU 
Lyceum  Hull.  Exchange  HaU,  Sv.^amoro  Hull,  the  Lynn  Mechanics'  Fire 
and  IMariiio  Insurance  Companv. 

Lyim  remained  u  town  until  May  lA,  I^'a),  when  it  was  incoriK>rated  aa 

>-Hy.  I  ho  cities  previously  iaaMp.. rated  in  IMassachusells  were  Boston. 
S.lo.n,  I.MVoll,  Koxlmry,  Camhrid:;,!,  (;iK.rlestown,  New  Bedford,  and 

Lynn  extends  alwut  six  miles  on  the  seashore  from  east  to  west  In 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  town  is  ih.;  Villa-'e  of  Gravesend,  which  oc- 
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cupies  a  plaia  around  a  beauiiAil  bIuUIow  water  called  Weimchus  Lake. 
There  are  five  other  lakes  in  this  neighlK)rlioo(l.  The  city  of  Lynn  con- 
Uina  8,360  acres  of  laud,  and  is  rapidly  incrcusing  in  population  and  busi- 
ness. The  population  in  1790  was  2,291,  in  1810,  4,067,  in  1330,  G,138,  in 
1340,  9,3G7,  aiid  in  1830,  13,613. 


NAIIANT. 

Having  examined  some  of  the  elevated  points  near  Lynn,  the  visitor 
sliould  then  proceed  to  Nahant,  which  is  noted  as  a  summer  resort  for  cit- 
izens of  Boston.  Naliant  is  a  narrow  peninsula,  three  miles  in  length,  at 
the  point  of  wiiich  is  the  Nalianl  Hotel,  one  of  the  most  attractive  S{X)ts 
in  extremely  warm  weather.  Tliere  are  several  other  public  houses,  which 
are  generally  well  filled  with  visitors  during  tho  sumn)er  season. 

A  steamboat  plies  between  Boston  and  Nahant  daily  during  the  summer 
montlis,  leaving  Boston  at  9  A.  M.  and  returning  about  6  P.  M.  Fare 
23  cents.  For  the  sake  of  variety,  the  visitor  may  return  by  Railroad 
cars  to  Boston  through  Lynn. 


WATERTOWN. 

Watcrtown  is  accessible  by  two  railroads  :  first  by  the  Fitchburg,  and 
Secondly  by  the  Worcester;  the  former  running  directly  info  the  village, 
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and  ihe  lailer  taking  passengers  to  Newlon  Corner,  wilhin  half  a  mile  of 
Ihe  centre  of  Watertown.  The  trains  are  numerous  by  both  routes,  the 
fare  is  but  20  cents,  and  the  place  may  be  reached  in  thirty  minutes  from 
the  city. 

Watertown  was  settled  in  the  year  1630,  by  a  portion  of  the  Charles- 
town  settlers  from  the  West  of  England.  It  was  in  that  year  determined 
by  the  General  Council,  that  Triinountain  be  called  Boston  ;  Mattapan, 
Dorchester;  and  the  town  on  Charles  River,  Watertown."  The  leading 
names  among  the  original  settlers  were  Sir  Richard  Saltonstall  (ancestor 
of  the  families  of  that  name  in  S.ilcm  and  other  places).  Rev.  George 
Phillips  (the  first  pastor  of  tlie  town,  and  ancestor  of  many  families  of 
that  name  in  Boston  and  vicinity),  Coolidge,  Stone,  Whitney,  Brown,  and 
Mayhew.  Mr.  Phillips  was  succeeded  in  the  ministry  by  the  Rev.  John 
Sherman,  one  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  early  colonies  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  from  him  are  descended  several  families  of  the  name,  now 
among  us. 

From  investigations  that  have  been  made  into  the  early  history  of 
Watertown,  it  would  seem  that  its  original  name  was  Waierton  (and  so 
spelt  in  some  of  the  earliest  records),  and  derived  from  a  small  place  of 
that  name  in  the  West  Riding  of  Yorkshire  (England),  not  far  from  the 
residence  of  the  then  Saltonstall  family. 

After  the  19th  of  April,  1775,  the  Provincial  Congress  assembled  and 
continued  their  meetings  in  the  old  meeting-house  of  Watertown,  which 
stood  on  the  spot  now  used  as  a  burial-ground,  near  the  village.  The 
Council  met  in  a  house  now  owned  by  the  Fowle  family,  *'  selected  for  the 
purpose  on  account  of  its  vicinity  to  the  meeting  house." 

In  June,  1778,  Watertown  became  again  the  seat  of  government,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  prevalence  of  the  small  pox  i[i  Boston. 

In  the  year  1836,  a  new  meeting-house  was  built  and  dedicated  by  the 
Congregational  Society,  on  a  spot  nearer  to  the  centre  of  the  village.  In 
the  summer  of  1811,  the  new  meeting-house  was  destroyed  by  fire,  and 
in  the  following  year  the  present  beautiful  edifice  was  erected  and  dedi- 
cated on  the  same  spot. 

The  leading  object  of  interest  to  visiiors  is  the  U.  S.  Arsenal  at  Water- 
town.  The  site  of  this  was  selected  in  1816  by  Major  Talcot,  and  the 
State  ceded  to  the  General  Government  the  jurisdiction  over  it,  not  exceed- 
ing eixty  acres.  In  1820  the  buildings  were  completed  and  occupied.  The 
ground  now  occupied  is  somewhat  more  than  forty  acres  A  new  maga- 
zine was  erected  in  1829.  There  are  now  two  magazines  of  stone,  of  the 
best  construction  :  also  two  large  warehouses,  two  buildings  for  officers' 
quarters,  two  barracks,  two  workshops,  and  other  buildings.  All  the  build- 
ings are  placed  on  tiie  four  sides  of  a  parallelogram,  facing  the  cardinal 
points,  the  spaces  between  the  buildings  being  filled  by  a  wall  fifteen  feet 
in  height.    The  area  inclosed  is  alvml  three  himdred  and  fifty  feet  by  two 
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hundred  and  eighty  feel.  Tlie  iiuigaziacd  arc  placed  ai  a  dijilaiice  of  sev- 
eral hundred  feel  from  ihe  uiher  buildings.  Thid  e:jiablishiueiit  iij  both  a 
depot  aiid  an  ar.-senal  of  conslruciion. 

Waierunvn  is  6^  niilc;^  from  Boston  by  the  carriage  road  through  Cam- 
bridge, li  is  bounded  on  the  north  by  West  Cambridge  ;  on  the  east  by 
Old  Can\bridge ;  on  the  south  by  Charles  River  and  by  Newton;  and  on 
the  West  by  Waltham.  It  is  pleasantly  situated  on  the  north  bank  of 
Charles  River,  which  in  its  beautiful  windings  decorates  the  scenery,  at 
the  same  lime  that  it  confers  more  subslaniial  advantages.  In  extent, 
Waieriown  is  one  of  the  smallest  towns  in  the  Commojiweallh,  —  there 
being  only  3.S33  acres,  including  land  and  water.  This  consists  of  half  of 
Charles  River,  75  acres  ;  part  of  Fresi;  Pond,  5S  acres;  small  istream  and 
p^md,  3  acres  ;  land,  including  roads,  3697  acres. 

Another  objeci  of  interest  is  tiie  «lwelling  of  Mr.  John  P.  Cushing, 
about  two  miles  from  Harvard  University.  This  is  one  of  the  most  elabo- 
rale  and  cosily  private  eilifices  in  New  England.  The  grounds  comprise 
about  sixty  acres,  commanding  a  very  extensive  prospect,  and  including 
every  tree,  shrub,  plant  and  flower  that  will  live  or  flourish  in  this  lati- 
tude. These  grounds  are  laid  out  wiili  exquisite  taste,  in  spacious  lawns, 
groves  and  walks,  —  extensive  outbuildings  for  maintaining  a  uniform  de- 
gree of  tenn)eraturo  throughout  the  year  for  the  cultivation  of  the  flowers 
and  fruits  of  every  country  and  climate  of  the  world.  Portiojis  of  Fresh 
Pond  ajid  IMount  Auburn  also  lie  on  the  e;i-stcrn  borders  of  the  town. 

We  are  indebted  for  many  of  thcie  particulars  to  an  interesting  "His- 
torical Sketch  of  Waiertown,  by  Convers  Francis,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge," 
a  pamphlet  now  scarce,  but  which  shoidd  be  reproduced  for  the  benefit  of 
thousands  of  the  present  generation,  who  would  be  glad  to  see  the  sketch 
in  a  cheap  form. 

The  valuation  of  Watertown  at  the  present  time,  according  to  the  re- 
port of  the  State  Valuation  Committee,  i.s  $2,160,098,  and  in  that  re- 
spect is  exceeded  by  only  three  other  towns  in  the  county,  viz.  Medford, 
Newton,  and  Waltham. 

There  are  in  the  town  five  places  of  public  worship,  viz.  Unitarian,  of 
which  Rev.  INIr.  Davis  is  p.xstor;  Baptist.  Rev.  Mr.  FaI wards  ;  IMethodist, 
Universalist,  and  Catholic.  The  Unitarian  Church  formerly  under 
the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Francis,  now  of  Harvard  Universiiy.  It  has 
once  been  destroyed  by  fire,  but  was  rebuilt  willi  great  taste  and  elegance. 

In  this  town,  oive  of  the  first  mills  for  the  manufacture  of  cotton  fab- 
rics was  established  by  the  late  Seih  Beinis,  Est].  He  was  ihe  first  in  this 
county  to  manufacture  cotton  duck,  and  il  shows  the  great  advance  made 
ill  the  means  of  locomotion,  to  state  that  Mr.  Bemis  was  in  the  habit  of 
sending  his  duck  to  Baltimore  and  other  Southern  places  in  wagons, 
which  were  gone  fur  a  month,  or  more,  bringing  home  flour,  tobacco,  and 
other  Southern  products  in  return.   Tliere  is  al.so  in  the  town  a  paper  mill. 


C  H  A  11  T.  E  S  T  O  W  N, 
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Charleslown  waa  sealed  in  the  year  102-3.  It  is  the  oldest  town  in  Mid- 
dlesex County,  and  one  of  the  oldest  in  the  Stale.  It  derives  its  name 
from  King  Charles  I.,  the  reigning  sovereign  of  England  at  that  time.  The 
Indian  name  of  the  selllenient  wa^  Misliawani. 

The  objects  well  worth  visiting  in  Cluirlcsiown  are  1.  Bunker  Hill  I\Ion- 
unieiit.  2.  The  Navy  Yard.  J.  The  Slate  Penitentiary.  4.  The  Icu 
Houses. 

Charleslown  is  situated  on  a  peninsula,  with  the  harbor  on  the  east,  the 
."Mystic  river  and  Chelseii  on  the  north;  Charles  river  on  the  South;  and 
oil  ihe  west  S^unerville,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  a  narrow  strip 
of  laud  called  tht  Ntck.  With  jMaKlcn  on  the  northwest,  Charleslown 
is  coiuiected  by  a  bridge  212i)  fuel  in  length,  ojxined  for  travel  on  the  23il  of 
September,  17SS,  A  bridge  one  mile  in  length  le.ids  from  the  Navy  Yard 
due  north  to  Chelsea.  This  was  formerly  the  great  thoroughfare  from 
Boston  to  Salem,  via  Chelsea  and  Lynn.  Ni»w  the  bridge  is  used  for  local 
travel  only,  tlie  Eastern  Railroad  Ijciug  the  general  moans  of  conveyance 
lo  Lynn,  Salem,  Newburyporl,  Nahanl,  iheace  to  Porismoulh,  Portland, 
•Sec. 

There  is  here  a  terminus  of  the  Filchburg  Railroad,  and  the  depot  for 
the  freight  received  by  this  road,  from  Yermont  and  portions  of  Massachu- 
sells. 

Honker  Hill  and  its  monument  are  among  the  noted  obects  in  the  vi- 
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I  ciniiy  of  Boston.  These  slioulJ  not  be  ueglecied  by  the  stranger  in  his 
j  visit  to  the  metropolis. 

I     The  Navy  Yard.  —  Admittance  to  strangers  is  readily  granted.  An 
omnibus  leaves  Brattle  street,  Boston,  every  hour  for  the  Navy  Yard,  fare 
■  10  cents,  or  the  visitors,  after  examining  the  monument,  will  find  the  Na- 
j  vy  Yard  wiihin  five  minutes  reach,  at  the  fool  of  Bunker  Hill.    The  walls 
i  of  the  yard  enclose  about  sixty  acres.    At  this  lime  the  Ohio  71  and  the 
Vermont  74  gun  ships  are  moored  at  the  wharf.  The  frigate  Ii\depcndence 
lies  a  few  yards  in  the  stream,  and  is  used  as  a  receiving  vessel  for  new  re- 
cruits.   The  timber  dock  near  the  dry  dock  is  used  as  a  receptacle  for  tim- 
ber, where  ii  is  kept  some  years,  preparatory  to  its  deposit  under  the  large 
j  limber  shed. 

I    The  Dry  Dock  is  one  of  the  first  objects  lo  visit.    Its  dimensions  are  as 
follows  :  —  Length  of  floor  from  head  mitre  sill,  223  feet ;  depth  of  the  dock, 
I  :J0  feet ;  width  of  l)ody  of  the  dock,  86  feet ;  width  at  lop  altar,  62  feet ; 
I  second.  78  feel ;  third,  70  feel,  A:c.  ;  width  of  passage  at  the  floating  gate, 
61i  feet;  whole  length  of  slono  work,  23S^  feet.    This  work  was  com- 
I  menced  on  the  10th  July,  1827,  and  occupied  six  years  in  the  course  of  con- 
!  .siruciion,  under  the  direction  of  Col.  Loammi  Baldwin.    The  entire  cost 
I  was  S  677,539,  including  the  cost  of  engine  house,  engine  and  pumping 
!  apparatus.  The  dock  was  opened  for  public  exhibition  on  the  21th  of  June, 
1633.    The  frigate  Consiiiulion  was  the  first  vessel  docked  here. 
Bunker  Hill  IVronumeni  should  be  visited  in  clear  weather  only.  The 
!  view  from  its  summit  is  prot)ably  not  exceeded  in  extent  or  beauty  by  that 
from  any  eminence  in  the  country. 
Visitors  from  Boston  can  ride  over  in  one  of  the  omnibuses  which  leave 
j  Braille  Street  every  luilf  hour.    Distance  1^  mile.    Fare  10  cents.  Ad- 
mission to  the  monumeia  \2\  cents  for  each  person,  payable  at  the  en- 
trance.   All  the  money  received  here  is  appropriated  lo  improving  the 
grounds  and  keeping  them  in  order. 

The  corner-stone  of  the  monument  was  laid  on  the  17th  of  June,  1825,  by 
General  Lafayette,  in  the  presence  of  a  vast  multitude,  among  whom  were 
forty  of  the  survivors  of  the  battle,  precisely  fifty  years  after  the  memora- 
ble Ijalile  of  Bunker  Hill.  \\.  the  laying  of  the  corner-stone,  an  address  was 
delivered  by  Daniel  Welister.  Tlie  depth,  however,  at  which  the  corner- 
stone was  laid  was  insufllcient  to  resist  the  action  of  the  frost,  and  anoth- 
er foundation  was  laid  twelve  feet  under  ground,  and  on  the  21st  of  July, 
1527,  the  base,  fifty  feet  in  diameter,  was  completed.  The  work  was  su- 
perintended by  Mr.  Solomon  Willard,  who  generously  contributed  one 
thousand  dollars  in  aid  of  the  monument  fund  and  gave  three  years'  servic- 
es without  remuneration. 

The  struciure  con.-iisis  of  ninety  courses  of  Quincy  granite  (six  below 
the  surface  of  the  ground  and  eighty-four  above),  each  course  two  feet 
eieht  inches  in  thickness.    The  whole  (luantity  of  stone  used  was  about 
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6700  ions,  of  which  2S00  10113  were  laid  in  ihe  fir^st  foiirlecii  courses.  The 
base  is  thirty  feet  square,  and  the  column  gradually  lessens  until  it  be- 
comes fifteen  feet  at  the  apex. 

The  inclosure  on  Bunker  Hill,  in  the  centre  of  which  the  monument 
stands,  contains  nearly  six  acres,  being  417  feet  from  North  to  South,  and 
4(X)  feet  from  East  to  West.  The  work  received  essential  aid  from  the 
Massachusetts  Charitable  Mechanics'  Association. 

At  the  great  baiile  CKithc  17th  of  June,  1775,  there  were  about  eight  hun- 
dred of  the  British  killed,  and  eight  hundred  wounded  and  missing.  Among 
the  killed  were  not  less  than  eighty  ollkers.  Of  the  Americans  there 
were  one  hundred  killed,  and  three  hundred  wounded,  and  thirty  or  forty 
missing.  The  battle  began  alwut  three  o'clock  P.  BI.  and  continued  be- 
tween two  and  three  hours.  The  number  of  troops  engaged  in  defence  of 
the  fort  and  ground  was  about  3,000,  and  that  of  the  British  was  estima- 
maied  at  1,000. 

The  foundation  of  the  INIonument  is  laid  in  lime  mortar,  the  other  por- 
tions of  the  colunui  arc  laid  in  lime  morlar,  intermixed  with  cinders,  iron 
filings,  and  iiydraulic  cement.  Wilhin  llie  shaft  is  a  round,  hollow  coue, 
the  ouiaidu  diainelur  of  which  is  tiMi  foot,  aiul  at  the  top  is  six  feet.  This 
hollow  cliamber  is  seven  lect  in  iliumeior  at  the  base.  It  was  here  that  the 
practical  demonstration  was  made,  in  I\Iay,  1851,  of  Blr  Foucault's  illus- 
iralion  of  the  rotation  of  the  earth. 

Around  this  hollow  chamber  winds  a  spiral  flight  of  stone  steps,  two 
hundred  and  ninety-five  in  number,  with  a  rise  of  eight  inches  each.  In 
the  nionun»ent,  and  the  cone  aUo,  there  are  numerous  ai)enure8  for  con- 
veying light  ar»d  air  into  the  whole  interior  of  the  structure.  Having  as- 
ceniled  these  steps,  the  visitor  arrives  at  a  chamber  seventeen  feel  in 
hoighl,  and  eleven  feet  in  diameter,  with  four  windows,  opening  to  the 
four  cardinal  points.  AI)ove  this  chamber  is  the  cap  piece  of  the  apex, 
a  single  stone  weighing  two  and  a  half  tons,  and  three  feet  six  inches  thick, 
and  four  feet  stjuare  at  its  ba-e.  This  was  raised  on  the  23d  of  July, 
1842.    The  precise  height  of  llie  monument  is  221  feet. 

In  September,  IS^IO.  a  fair  was  held  in  Faneuil  Hall,  under  the  manage- 
ment of  the  ladies  of  Boston,  for  the  purpose  of  raising  eufTicient  funds 
for  the  conij)leiion  of  the  mouument.  With  the  proceeds  of  the  fair,  added 
to  private  ilonaiions,  the  sum  of  S-''^,WX}  was  raised,  which  was  suflkient 
to  coniplete  the  work.    The  entire  cost  of  tlie  monument  waa  $  156,276. 

The  con)pletion  of  this  great  enterprise  was  celebrated  on  the  I7th  of 
June,  18-13,  (eighteen  years  after  its  commencement,)  on  which  occasion 
Daniel  Webster  was  again  the  oiator.  President  Tyler  and  his  cabinet 
were  then  present.  In  the  upper  chamber  of  the  monument  may  be  seen 
two  small  cannon,  which  had  been  used  in  the  battle  of  1775,  and  which 
afterward  came  into  the  possession  of  the  Ancient  and  Honorable  Artillery 
Company.   These  two  cannon  have  been  named  Hancock  and  Adams. 
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The  latter  was  burst  by  the  company  in  firing  a  salute.  The  following  in- 
scription appears  upon  each  gun, — 

"SACRED  TO  LIBERTY. 
This  is  one  of  four  cannona  which  constituted  the  whole  train  of  field 
artillery  possessed  by  the  British  Colonics  of  North  America  at  the  com- 
mencemojit  of  the  war,  on  the  I'Jth  of  April,  1775.  This  cannon  and  its 
fellow,  belonging  lo  a  number  of  citizens  of  Boston,  were  used  in  many 
engagements  during  the  war.  The  other  two,  the  property  of  the  govern- 
ment of  I\Ia.ssachu5etl3,  were  taken  by  the  enemy.  By  order  of  United 
Stales  in  Congress  aasembled,  May  19th,  1788." 

North  Window.  — Yvom  the  north  window  the  visitor  may  perceive 
Maiden  northwest,  Chelsea  on  the  north,  and  Lynn,  Nahant  and  Beach, 
on  the  northeast.  Chelsea  bridge  lies  on  a  line  with  Nahant,  whose  beach 
appears  at  this  distance  like  a  tape  string.  On  the  left  of  the  bridge  may 
be  seen  the  Naval  Hospital  of  the  United  Stales,  with  the  dwelling-house 
of  the  superintendent,  and  extensive  grounds  attached.  INIalden  is  4^ 
miles  from  the  monument. 

Between  Chel.sea  and  Lynn  is  the  ancient  town  of  Saugus,  nine  miles, 
one  of  the  stopj)ing  places  of  the  Eastern  Railroad.  Phillips'  beach  in 
Lynn  is  also  visible,  a  place  much  resorted  lo  in  the  summer.  Cape  Ann, 
in  the  dim  distance,  is  the  most  northerly  point  of  land  in  Mai*sachusetts 
Bay. 

East  Wn(/oto.  —  From  this  opening  the  visitor  beholds  the  Navy 
Yard,  at  the  foot  of  Bunker  Hill,  together  with  the  ropewalk,  ships  of 
war,  dry-duck,  k.z.  (For  particulars  see  the  page  devoted  to  the  Navy 
Yard,  page  17.)  One  mile  beyond  the  Navy  Yard  is  seen  East  Boston, 
with  the  Cunard  steamers,  railroad. iron  foundry.  East  Boston  sugar-house, 
Eastern  Railroad  dep<it,  the  ]\Iaverick  hotel.  Beyond  East  Boston  may  be 
seen  Governor's  Island,  with  an  indistinct  view  of  Fort  Warren  on  its 
summit,  and  in  the  distance,  Long  Island  lighthouse,  and  also  the  Boston 
(outer)  lighthouse.  The  latter  is  a  little  lo  the  left  of  the  East  Boston 
sugar-house.  Also  Deer  Island,  on  which  may  be  conspicuously  seen  the 
new  almshouse,  described  on  page  171  of  this  work. 

On  the  right  of  these  objects  may  be  seen  Castle  Island,  distant  three 
miles,  on  which  is  built  Fort  Independence.  Thompson's  Island,  with  the 

I  farm  school  iut  boys.  From  this  window  the  observer  has  a  full  view  of 
Boston  harbor,  extending  from  Nantasket  on  the  north  lo  ilingham  on  the 
south,  including  about  seventy-five  square  miles,  and  al)out  one  hundred 

I  islands.  On  the  outside  of  the  harbor,  over  the  ship-housea  of  the  Navy 
Yard,  may  be  seen  the  outer  Brewster  island. 

i     West  Window.  —  From  this  position  the  larger  part  of  Charleslown  is 

I  visible,  —  its  public  sf^uare  on  the  left  and  Town  Hall,  —  on  the  right,  the 
State's  prison,  newly  enlarged;  the  Filchburg,  Lowell,  and  Boston  and 

;  Maine  railroad.-j,  each  having  a  separate  bridge  acro.ss  Charles  river;  be- 
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yond  il»em,  over  ihe  Stale's  prison,  may  be  seen  Easl  Cambridge  and  U 
coun  house  and  glass-works  ;  the  tall  chimney,  230  feet  in  height,  used  fof 
the  escape  of  the  smoke  of  the  glass-works  ;  Cambridgeporl  in  the  same  di- 
rection, two  miles;  Brighton,  five  miles.  Due  west  will  be  seen  Old  Cam- 
bridge, with  iis  college  buildings,  observatory,  churches,  &,c. ;  Mount  Au 
burn  in  the  ditn  distance,  five  miles  from  the  monument ;  the  McLtAH 
asylum  for  the  insane,  1^  mile,  is  a  conspicuous  building.  In  the  same 
direction,  Somerville,  a  new  town  laid  off  from  Charlestown.  To  the 
right  of  these  is  West  Cambridge,  distant  six  miles;  INIedford  six  milc«, 
a  little  to  the  north,  on  the  .Mystic  river,  a  famous  place  for  ship  building. 

From  this  window  (immediately  over  the  observatory)  may  be  seen,  in 
clear  weather,  Wachuset  mountain,  near  Princeton,  Worcester  county, 
fifty-two  miles  distant  from  Boston,  west  by  north,  2018  feel  above  the 
harbor  of  Boston.  (This  harbor  is  also  visible  from  the  summit  of  the 
mountain.)  Also  Monadnoc  mountain  (over  West  Cambridge),  Kearsage 
and  the  White  INIouniains,  all  in  New  Hampshire.  Near  the  hospiiid 
may  be  seen  Winter  hill,  the  location  of  Washington's  army  in  1775-76, 
also  the  ruins  of  the  Catholic  convent  on  INIount  Benedict.  This  building 
was  destroyed  by  a  mob  in  the  year  1631,  but  no  reparation  has  yet  been 
made  by  the  town  or  by  the  State.  (In  Philadelphia  and  Baltimore,  simi- 
lar outbreaks  occurred,  and  those  cities  were  compelled  to  reimburse  the 
parties  for  their  losses  in  property  ) 

Within  the  limits  of  the  town  may  be  seen  the  old  burial-ground,  where 
lie  the  remains  of  John  Harvard,  the  founder  of  the  University,  who  died 
Septemt>er  20,  IC^S.  Within  a  few  yards  of  the  monument  may  be  seen 
Charlestown  high  school,  dedicated  June  17,  1848, 

South  Wiridoto.  —  From  this  position  we  observe  the  whole  city  of 
Boston,  wiih  its  three  hills,  —  Fort  hill,  Copp's  hill,  and  Beacon  hill. 
The  gas  works  at  the  end  of  the  first  bridge  ;  Charles  river  bridge,  1503  feel 
in  length;  Warren  bridge,  13'.Hjfeel;  the  Fitchburg  railroad  bridge ;  the 
Maine  railroad  bridge;  Lowell  railroad  bridge;  East  Cambridge  bridge;  Old 
Cambridge  bridge,  1^  miledistanl;  the  Western  avenue  leading  to  Brook- 
line.  On  the  ex\ reme  left  of  the  city  of  Boston  may  be  seen  the  shipping, 
Ix)ng  wharf,  Central  wharf,  the  old  North  church,  dec.  In  the  centre,  the 
Fitchburg  railroad  de|>oi  (Egyptian  architecture),  Boston  and  Lowell  rail- 
road depot,  Boston  and  Maine  railroad  depot. 

The  State  House  is  the  most  prominent  object,  with  its  immense  dome, 
to  the  left  of  which  are  the  Park  Street  and  Hollis  Street  Church  steeples. 
Over  the  North  End  church,  farthest  to  the  left,  with  a  tall  spire,  is  visi- 
ble in  the  distance  the  asylum  for  the  blind,  a  prominent  object;  and,  In 
the  horizon,  the  towns  of  Weymouth,  Quincy,  Dorchester ;  and  in  the  har- 
bor. Sheep  island,  Thompson's  islantl  (with  the  farm  school),  Quincy  bay, 
Stjuantum,  Savin  hill  in  Dorchester,  a  summer  resort ;  the  Old  Olony  rail- 
road, immediately  over  the  Old  Slate  House  ;  Roxbury,  Ml.  Pleasant,  &.C. 
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This  thriving'  city  was  incorporated  113  a  town,  March  1,  1826,  and  be- 
came a  city  id  February,  1836.  It  was  originally  termed  Wamesit,  and  in 
the  year  1726  was  annexed  to  tlie  town  of  Chelmsford. 

"The  first  elforis  to  [)roinoie  manufictiires  ia  this  place  were  made  in 
1813.    In  consequence  of  the  restrictions  that  were  laid  on  commerce,  and 
of  the  war  with  Great  Britain,  the  attention  of  many  enterprising  men 
was  directed  to  domestic  manufactures.    Capt.  Phineas  Whiting  and 
I  Capt.  Jo3iiih  Fletcher,  having  selected  an  eligible  site  on  Concord  river,  at 
I  the  Wamesit  falls,  about  a  hundred  rods  from  the  IVIerrimac,  erected,  at 
I  the  expense  of  about  $  3.000,  a  large  wooden  building  for  a  cotton  manu- 
factory.   In  1818,  they  sf»ld  their  buildings,  and  their  right  to  the  water- 
I  power,  to  Mr.  Thomas  Hurd.    ]\Tr  Hurd  afterwards  fitted  up  the  wooden 
j  factory,  and  erected  a  large  brick  one  and  several  ilvvelling  houses,  and 
I  improved  the  same  for  fabricating  woollen  goods.   The  woollen  factory  was 
i  destroyed  by  fire  on  the  30th  of  June,  1S26,  but  was  rebuilt  immediately 
after.    ]\Ir.  Hurd  continued  the  business  till  the  great  pressure  in  1828, 
i  when  he  was  compelled  to  assign  his  p)ropfrty  for  the  benefit  of  his  credi- 
I  tors,  and  which  was  afterwards  purchased  by  the  INliddlesex  Company, 
j     "About  the  year  1820,  IMe.-^srs.  Patrick  T.  Jackson,  Nathan  Appleton, 
'  and  Kirk  Boott,  of  B(»ston,  entereil  ii»to  a  design  to  form  a  company  for 
I  the  purpose  of  manufacturing  cotton  goods,  particularly  calicoes.  They 
I  acrordingly  commenced  an  inriuiry  for  a  suitable  water  privilege.    A  large 
'  number  of  privileges  were  examined,  and,  for  various  reasons,  rejected. 
}  At  leiigih  Mr.  Paul  Moody,  then  conneried  with  the  manufacturing  estab- 
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lishmenis  at  Waliham,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  frieiid3  in  Amesbury,  met 
with  Mr.  Worihen,  a  gentleman  of  lasle,  with  viewa  congenial  to  hia 
own,  to  whom  he  mentioned  that  an  extensive  water  privilege  waa  wanted 
j  by  the  above  named  gentlemen.  IMr.  Worihen  replied,  '  Why  do  they  not 
j  purchase  the  land  around  the  Pawtuckel  falls,  in  Chelmsford  1  They  can 
put  up  as  many  works  as  they  please,  and  never  want  for  water.'  This  con 
versalion  resulted  in  a  visit  of  these  gentlemen  to  this  place,  and  from  ob- 
servation they  were  both  satisfied  that  the  privilege  was  exactly  what  wu 
warned.  The  Pawtucket  canal  was  innuedialely  purchased  by  Messrs. 
Jackson,  Applelon,  and  Bt)0lt. 

"This  canal  was  projected  about  the  year  1790,  and  the  proprietor* 
were  incorporated  in  1792,  by  the  name  of  'The  Proprietors  of  the  Locks 
and  Canals  on  Merrimac  Kiver.'  It  was  ojxin  for  the  purpose  of  facili- 
tating the  transportation  of  wood  and  lumber  from  the  interior  to  Newbu- 
ry port.  It  is  about  one  mile  and  a  half  in  length,  hail  four  sets  of  locks, 
and  was  built  at  the  expense  of  $00,000.  Its  direction  is  nearly  east,  and 
it  enters  Concord  river,  just  above  its  junction  with  the  INIerrimac,  where 
the  water  is  thirty-two  feet  lower  than  at  the  liead  of  the  Pawtuckel 
falls. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  a  few  years  before  the  purchase  was  made 
by  Messrs.  Jackson,  Applelon,  and  Boon,  an  engineer  was  sent  to  exam- 
ine this  place,  by  a  number  of  gentlenien  in  Boston,  wlio  made  a  report 
that  there  was  no  water  privilege  here.  The  company  made  the  first  pur- 
chase of  real  estate  on  the  2d  of  November,  1S21.  They  began  their  work 
about  the  Ist  of  April,  1S22.  On  the  lOih  of  July,  they  began  to  dig  the 
canal  broader  and  deeper,  and  let  the  water  into  it  about  the  Ist  of  Septem- 
ber, 1323.  Five  hutidred  men  were  constantly  employed  in  digging  and 
blasting.  The  gunjKjwder  used  in  blasting  amounted  to  S  6,000,  at  one 
shilling  per  jx)und.  The  whole  expense  of  digging  the  canal  was  aboul 
S  120,00(J.  It  id  now  sixty  feel  wide,  has  three  sets  of  locks,  and  the  water 
in  it  is  eight  feel  deep,  and  is  calculated  to  supply  about  fifty  mills.  In 
digging  this  canal,  ledges  were  found  considerably  below  the  old  canal, 
which  l)ore  evident  traces  of  its  having  once  been  the  t)ed  of  the  river. 
Many  places  were  found  worn  into  the  ledge,  as  there  usually  are  in  falls, 
by  stones  kepi  constantly  in  motion  by  the  water;  some  of  these  cavities 
were  one  foot  or  more  in  iliameler  antl  two  feel  deep. 

The  company  was  firt?t  incorporated  by  ilie  name  of  ihe  'Merrimac 
Manufacturmg  Company.'  In  182."),  a  new  company  was  formed,  called 
I  ihe  '  Proprietors  of  Locks  and  Canals  on  INIerrimac  River,'  to  who»n  the 
I  Merrimac  Manufacturmg  Company  sold  all  the  water  privilege  and  all 
j  their  real  estate,  together  with  ihe  machine  shop  and  its  appurtenances, 
!  reserving  water  [xjwer  su/licienl  for  five  factories  and  the  fjrint  works,  and 
-ilso  the  buildings  occupied  for  boarding-houses,  and  the  land  on  which 
I  tliey  are  situated." 
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Lowell  has  grown  very  rapidly  since  ns  firsi  seiileinenl  in  the  year 
1S22.  In  1630,  the  travel  and  business  between  Boston  and  Lowell  had 
become  sc  great,  that  . a  charter  was  obtained  for  the  Lowell  Railroad. 
This  work  was  prosecuted  with  great  energy,  and  was  opened  for  travel  in 
June,  1635.  The  distance  from  the  Boston  depot  to  Lowell  is  twenty-five 
miles  and  one  thousand  feeL  An  expensive  cutting  through  solid  rocks 
on  this  route,  600  feet  in  length,  was  made  at  a  cost  of  8  40,000.  There 
are  now  eight  trains  daily  between  the  two  cities.  Fare,  sixty  cents  for  a 
single  ticket.  Season  tickel.s,  for  three  months,  $22.50;  six  months, 
$41.25;  twelve  months,  875. 

The  population  of  Lowell,  in  182S,  was  3,532;  in  1840,  it  was  20,796 ; 
in  1650,  it  was  33,365.  The  present  capital  employed  in  the  mills  and 
machine  shops  is  above  S  16,000,000. 


THE  I.O\VFXL.  MANUFACTORIES. 

The  following  statistical  details  have  been  derived  from  a  lellersheet  cir- 
cular issued  at  the  ofllce  of  the  Lowell  Courier. 

They  show  the  capital,  number  of  mills,  number  of  spindles,  number 
of  males  and  females  employed  in  each  of  the  Lowell  INIills.  Together 
with  the  weekly  consumption  of  cotton  and  wool  ;  the  number  of  yards 
made,  dyed,  and  printed,  weekly.  Also,  the  annual  consumption  of  coal, 
charcoal,  firewood,  oil,  starch  and  Hour,  in  each  of  the  mills,  and  the  gen- 
eral aggregates.  To  which  are  added  the  dates  when  operations  were  com- 
menced, and  the  current  prices  of  their  stocks  in  the  Boston  market,  June, 
1351. 


j  Commenced. 

Capital. 

j  Spindles. 

1 

Looms. 

INTerrimac  Man.  Co., 

1823 

$2.5(){).(KK) 

6 

69,410 

2,108 

Hamilton  Man.  Co., 

1825 

1.2(K).(HHI 

4 

38,416 

1.124 

Appleiofi  0»mpany, 

1=^2S 

r,()0  (itr) 

2 

17,920 

600 

lyfiwell  MiU^.  Co  , 

im 

i  .rw  mi 

3 

11.362 

154 

Miildlesex  Company, 

mz 

4 

16.3^10 

403 

Suffolk  Man.  Co., 

1832 

3 

17.52S 

590 

Treinont  Mills, 

\Ki2 

f)i>0.(K)() 

2 

11,560 

557 

Lawrenre  Man.  Co., 

1833-4 

1,5(K».(KKJ 

5 

44,8(X) 

1,382 

I^iwell  Bleachery, 

1832 

202,  KKI 

Hnoit  Cotton  Mills, 

is:  6 

1.2(M),fi(»0 

5 

1,432 

."Masi.  G'tton  M\\\a. 

1640 

l,8fK).(>(!(l 

6 

45,720 

I,5£6 

Lowell  INIachine  Shop, 

1S4-) 

6r)().(W 

'I'oial.  12  C"inj)an''es,  ! 

S  13  :^,62  10(1 

10 

1^25,520 

9,906 
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Name  of  Companies. 

Females 
Employed. 

Males. 

Lbs.  Cotton 
and  Wool. 

Yards  Dyed 
and  Printed. 

IMerrimac  iMan.  Company, 
H.imilion  i\Ian.  Company, 
A[)ploioii  Company, 
Lowell  IMan.  Company, 
iMiilillesex  Company, 

Tremoiii  Mills,  ^ 
Lawrence  Man.  Company, 
Lowell  Bleachery, 
HnoLi  Cuiion  Mills, 
Mass  C"Uon  Mills, 
Lowell  INIachine  Shop, 

1,014 

810 
400 
550 
7:iO 
4(K1 
400 
l,2eK) 

20 
870 
1 ,250 

645 

325 
120 

2:15 

575 
KK) 
100 

200 
200 
262 
250 
700 

3I0,0(X) 
200. aK) 
loOOOO 
llO.tXX) 
20,477 

r2o,oa) 

1 40.  CM  K) 
260,000 

320.000 
475,000 

74.000 
66,  (KX) 
60,(a") 
*  86, (.KX) 
t  33,000 
48,(K)0 
42,000 
95,000 

90  000 
150,000 

299,000 
90,000 

9,000,500 

Total,  12  Companies, 

8,274 

3,702 

1  2.135,477 

744.000 

§  9,889.000 

ANNUALLV. 

-a 
o 

Name  of  Companies. 

Tons  Coi 

Bushels 
Charcoal 

o 
r» 

b 

'6 

Lbs.  Stan 

Merrimac  Man.  Company, 
Hamilton  Man.  Company, 
Appleton  Cijmpany, 
Lowell  Man.  Company, 
IMiddlesex  Company, 
SufTulk  Man.  Company, 
Tremont  iMills, 
Lawrence  .Man.  Company, 
I/O  well  Bleachery, 
Fiooit  Coilon  Mills, 
Ma-ss.  Cniion  Mills, 
Lowell  Machine  Shop, 

7,. 500 
3.780 
'350 
2,0!  )0 
4,(X)0 
31(1 
350 
1,000 
3,001 

l.irx 

2,700 
1,800 

3,555 
2.148 
1,000 
2,000 
2.000 

1,  G0( 
900 

3,000 

1,800 

2,  (XK 
15,00t 

400 
200 

700 
30 
50 
120 
5(H) 
70 
100 
100 

7,260 
6, (XX) 
4,000 
17,(KK) 
45,(KK) 
2,500 
3600 
8217 
2.000 
7.000 
12,(K)0 
3,000 

205,000 
130,000 
75,000 

100,000 
75.000 
140.(KX) 
200.1K)0 
190,000 
220,000 

Total,  12  Companies, 

28.520l  3^1.99:1 

2.270 

107,577 

1 .390  000 

It  will  be  seen  that  the  average  rates  of  sales  of  slock  are  from  58  to  64, 
and  that  only  two  of  ihem  are  above  par. 

Average  wages  of  females,  clear  of  board,  per  week,  3  2,00. 
Average  wages  of  males  per  day,  clear  of  board,  SO,SQ. 


*  50,000  lbs.  cotton,  3G,0fK)  lbs.  wool,  t  Wool.  :  Total,  1,190,000  yards 
coliun,  20,477  yards  woolen,  15,000  yards  carpets,  40  rugs.  §  394,000 
yarJ,  jirinicd,  9,515  yardi  dyed. 
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AN.V. 

Name  of  Companiea. 

,  Flour. 

med. 

I  of  Stoc 

Bbls, 

Wan 

Ager 

Pric( 

IMerrimac  Man.  Co., 
Han II lion  Company, 
Appleion  Company, 
Lowell  Man.  Co., 

750 
200 

Sleam. 

L  Hinkley, 
John  Avery. 
Geori^e  JMolley. 
Alexander  Wright. 

$  1,160  to  1,180 
720  10  760 
600  10  700 
400  to  500 

iMiddlesex  Company, 

Suffolk  Man.  Co., 
Treniont  INlills, 
Lawrence  IMan.  Co., 
Lowell  Bleachery, 
Boon  Coiion  Mills, 
."Macis.  Coiion  Mills, 
Lowell  Machine  Shop, 

\ 

50 
600 
40 

Fur.  Sc 
Sleam. 
Sleam. 

W.  T.  IMann. 

John  Wriijhl. 
C.  L.  Tilden. 
W.  S.  Souihworlh. 
C.  A.  Babcock. 
Linus  Child. 
Joseplj  While. 
W.  A.  Burke. 

800  to  900 

600  to  700 
500  10  GOO 
700  10  7S0 
200  lo  220 
850  to  9(M) 
700  to  750 
500  lo  525 

Toial,  12  Companies, 

1,640 

IMcdium  produce  of  a  loom.  No.  14  yarn,  yards  per  day,  45. 
Medium  produce  of  a  loom.  No.  30  yarn,  yards  per  day,  33. 
Averaee  ()er  spindle,  yards  per  day,  1^. 

The  IMiddlesex  Company  make  use  animally  of  6,000,0fX)  leaslea, 
1,716,000  lbs.  fine  wool,  bO.OCJO  lbs.  glue,  $60,000  worth  dye  slulTs,  and 
3  17,000  worth  of  soap.  They  also  own  the  Wamesit  Carpet  Mill,  on  the 
Concord  river,  where  are  consumed  annually,  93,600  lbs.  coarse  wool,  and 
36,4fJ0  lbs.  of  worsted  yarn,  producing  91,000  yards  ingrain  carpeting. 

In  addition  to  the  above,  the  Mcrrimac  Manufacturing  Company  use 
1.000,000  lbs.  of  madder,  380,000  lbs.  copperas,  60,000  lbs.  alum,  50,000 
lbs  sumac,  40,000  lbs.  soap,  45,000  lbs.  indigo,  per  annum. 

The  mills  are  now  lighted  with  gas,  —  lessening  thereby  the  consump- 
tion of  oil. 

Oiher  manufactures  are  produced  In  the  city,  than  those  specified  above, 
of  a  value  of  8  1,500,000,  employ  ing  a  capital  of  S  400,000,  and  about  1,500 
hands. 

There  are  four  Banks, —the  Lowell,  ca{)ital  « 200,000;  the  Railroad, 
capital  S 600,000;  the  Appleton,  capiial  $  150,000;  the  Proscott,  capital 
$  150,000. 

The  population  of  Lowell,  in  182S,  was  3,532.  In  1840,  it  was  20,796  ;  in 
1S50,  it  was  33,3S5.    Increase  in  ten  years,  12,589. 

The  Lowell  INIachine  Shop,  included  among  the  alx)ve  mills,  can  furnish 
machinery  complete  for  a  mill  of  6,000  Hjiindlcs,  in  three  months,  and  a 
mill  can  be  built  in  the  .same  time. 

The  several  manuf.icluring  companies  have  established  a  hospital  for 
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the  convenience  and  conifori  of  persona  employed  by  ihem  respectively 
when  sick,  which  is  under  the  superintendence  of  one  of  the  best  surgeons 
and  physicians. 

There  are  two  institutions  for  savings,  the  Lowell  and  the  City.  The 
Lx)well  had  on  deposit,  the  first  Saturday  in  November,  1S50,  from  4,60y 
(leptisitors,  S  736,62.S.r2.  The  City,  at  the  same  lime,  had  on  deposit  from 
615  dep^isiiors,  $75,970.51.  The  operatives  in  the  mills  are  the  principal 
depositors  in  the  above  banks. 

A  vast  amount  of  laudable  and  successful  enterprise  of  a  more  Btricily 
private  character  might  not  be  inappropriately  alluded  to  in  this  place, 
not  the  least  of  which  are  the  extensive  powder  mills  of  Oliver  INI.  Whip 
pie,  Esq.,  and  the  pa{)er  and  baiting  mills  of  Perez  O.  Richmond,  hsq  , 
both  on  the  Concord  river,  within  the  precincuj  of  the  city.  Messrs. 
Fiske  «5c  Norcross's  extensive  lumber-yard  and  sawmills,  on  the  Merrimac, 
are  also  worthy  of  notice. 

A  reservoir  of  great  capacity  has  been  built  on  the  high  ground  in  Bel- 
videre,  east  of  the  ciiy,  for  the  purpose  of  furnishing  a  ready  supply  of 
water  to  any  purl  of  the  ciiy  in  cases  of  fire.  The  water  is  conveyed  into 
the  reservoir  by  force  pumps  from  the  Lowell  Machine  Shop.  Pii^HJS  are 
laid  from  the  reservoir  to  various  parts  of  the  city,  at  w  hich  pointa  hocie 
can  be  attached  to  the  hydrantd  without  delay,  wlien  necessary. 
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This  id  one  of  the  most  delightful  towns  in  the  viciriity  of  Boston.  It 
is  one  of  the  many  towns  wilhin  a  small  circuit  of  the  metropolis,  that 
are  becoming  the  residences  of  the  Boston  merchants.  Brookline  lies  on 
the  north  bank  of  Charles  river,  and  distant  from  two  to  five  miles  from 
Boston.  Wood,  in  his  "  New  England's  Prospect,"  in  \6'S,i,  says;  —  "The 
inhabitants  of  Boston,  for  their  enlargement,  have  taken  to  themselves 
farm  houses  in  a  place  called  INIuddy  River,  two  miles  from  the  town, 
where  there  is  good  ground,  large  timber,  and  store  of  marsh  land  and 
meadow." 

In  December,  16S6,  the  inhabitants  of  Muddy  River  had  obtained  an  or- 
der-from  the  President  and  Council  that  said  hamlet  should  henceforth  be 
free  from  town  rates  to  the  town  of  Boston,  and  have  the  privilege  of 
meeting  "  annually  to  choose  three  men  to  manage  their  affairs."  The 
conditions  of  this  grant  were,  that  the  town  should  bear  their  own  ex- 
penses, erect  a  school-house,  and  maintain  a  reading  and  writing  master. 

Brookline  was  incorporated  as  a  town,  November  13,  in  the  year  1705, 
It  is  supposed  that  the  name  was  adopted  from  the  circumstance  that 
Smelt-brook  was  a  lH>undary  I  eiween  this  town  and  Canibridge;  and  that 
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another  brook,  which  fdlh  iiUo  Muddy  River,  \va.^  ihe  Ixuiudary  beiweeu 
Brookline  and  Koxbury.    Further  parliculars  of  ihe  seulemeiil  of  Ihe 
lown  may  be  found  in  ihe  Ctnlury  Servian,  delivered  by  the  late  Kev 
Doctor  Pierce.    He  remarks,  —  "  Previously  to  its  incorporation  in  ITOo 
;  it  formed  a  jiart  of  Boston  ;  and  was  denominated  Muddy  River,  from  the 
:  stream  which  ia  one  of  it3  eastern  boundaries.    It  was  assigned  to  the  in- 
habitants  of  Boston,  on  account  of  their  narrow  limits  withm  Ihe  penin 
sula.    They  used  to  transport  their  cattle  over  the  water  to  this  place, 
while  the  corn  was  on  the  ground  at  Boston,  and  bring  them  to  town  in 
i  the  winter.    Finding  it  highly  inconvenient  to  attend  lown  business  in 
I  Boston,  and  increasing  in  numbers  and  in  wealth,  Ihey  were  at  length  in- 
;  corporaied." 

In  the  year  1717,  the  first  church  in  Brookline  was  established,  and  in 

171.S,  the  Rev.  James  Allen  was  ordained  first  minister. 
The  Western  avenue,  leading  from  the  foot  of  Beacon  Street  in  Bost(Mi 
,  to  Brookhne,  was  an  important  improvement  for  both  towns,  and  wu.> 

oj>ened  for  public  use  on  the  2d  of  July,  1821. 
There  are  yet  remains  of  the  Fort  on  Sewall'a  Point,  one  of  the  breast 
1  works  erected  in  Brookline  in  the  Revolutionary  war.   A  road  now  divides 
I  this  relic  of  the  struggle  for  liberty  in  1775-76.    This  was  one  of  the 

strongest  positions  taken  by  the  American  army  at  that  |)eriod. 
I     Brookline,  in  1851,  is  noted  for  its  variety  of  surface;  numerous  gar- 
I  dens,  highly  cultivated  ;  fine  dwellings ;  picturesque  views  and  pleasant 
I  drives.    It  furnishes  some  of  the  most  l)eantiful  sites  near  Boston  for  the 

erection  of  private  residences.  Brookline  contained,  in  the  year  1840,  1,123 
,  inhabitants;  in  1350,  the  numl)er  had  increased  to  2,353.  During  the 
\  same  period,  its  property  valuation  had  increased  from  $  700,000  to 
'■  8  5,400,000.    There  are  now  three  churches,  and  another  about  to  br 

erected;  five  public  school-houses,  including  a  part  of  the  town  houi^c 

used  for  school-rooms.  The  town  covers  aboul  4,400  acres,  and  is  to  a 
i  great  extent  under  high  cultivation. 

I  The  leading  object  for  visitors  is  the  Cochituate  reservoir,  an  elegant 
structure,  of  an  elliptic  shape.  The  west  end  of  this  reservoir  is  distant 
8.%6  yards  from  the  Beacon  Hill  reservoir,  and  about  one  mile  from  the 
depot  in  Brookline.    The  former  has  a  surface  of  22^  acres,  and  will  hold 

'  one  hundred  millions  of  gallon.s  of  water,  a  quantity  sutlirient  for  the  sup- 
ply of  Boston  for  the  space  of  two  weeks.  A  t)ranch  of  l he  Worcester 
Railroad  runs  from  the  main  stem.  2J  miles  from  Boston,  to  the  Brookline 
station,  distant  four  miles  from  the  depot  in  Beach  street.  On  ihi--^ 
branch  road  there  are  nine  trains  daily.  Fare,  ten  cents,  or  twelve  tick- 
ets for  one  dollar.    Per  annum,  thirty  dollars. 


CAMBRIDGE, 


MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 


To  the  stranger  passing  from  Boston  to  Cambridge,  the  first  impressioaa 
of  the  latter  city  are  far  from  pre|)osc)essing.  Huge  staring  warehouses, 
exhibiting  a  marvellous  deficierjcy  of  paint;  unsightly  and  dilapidated 
dwelling-houses,  singly  or  in  blocks,  sad  memorials  of  a  short-lived  pros- 
perity; innumerable  cabins,  of  mushroom  growth,  the  unmistakeable  lurk- 
ing-places of  the  Iriah;  with  here  and  there  a  half-fdled  cellar  and  heaps  of 
charred  and  blackened  timbers,  partially  overgrown  with  weeds,  or  the  yet 
smouldering  mass  of  ruins,  aitesiing  the  fearful  visitations,  more  or  less 
recent,  of  the  law-defying  incendiary;  —  these  are  the  objects  which  meet 
his  eye  as  he  passes  along  the  road,  through  the  ''Lower  Port,"  to  the 
second  or  "  Little  Bridge,"  so  called.  A  few  rods  from  the  latter,  on  the 
left,  is  the  extensive  e.^tablishmeiit  of  I\Iessrs.  Davenport  and  Bridges,  for 
the  manufiicture  of  Railway  cars,  —  almost  the  first  evidence  of  healthy 
life  and  activity  which  relieves  the  monotonous  desolation  of  this  district, 
—  and  not  far  beyond,  in  a  fork  of  ilie  ro:ul,  stands  the  Universalist  Meet- 
ing-house, with  a  tall  rtag-statf  befme  it,  reared  in  honor  of  Lafayette,  who 
visited  Cambridge  in  1621.  Signs  of  life  have  been  more  and  more  appa- 
rent as  the  j)assenger  has  approached  this  point ;  and  now  he  is  in  the  cen- 
tre of  the  business  section  of  the  "  Port."  Following  the  course  of  the  no- 
ble avenue  which  stretches  away,  between  rows  of  trees,  to  the  old  town, 
Bometning  like  a  mile  beyond,  and  leaving  the  Baptist  IMeeting-house  on 
the  left,  the  first  object  which  attracts  attention  is  the  new  Athenjeum.  It 
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id  not  yet  finisho<l :  but  coming  events  cast  their  shadows  before,  and  one 
can  see  that  it  will  be  a  tolerably  good-lot)king  building.   There,  on  the  op- 
|xt8iie  side  of  the  way.  with  a  beautiful  lawn  in  front,  and  shaded  by  fine 
(  i»ld  trees,  is  a  truly  noble  mansion.  Previous  to  the  Uevolulion  it  waa  owned 
I  iuid  occupied  by  Inman,  a  wealthy  tory,  who  w;is  unceremoniously 

tlisix)ssessed,  and  his  fine  house  assigned  as  headcjuarlcrs  lo  the  redoubta- 
l»le  General  Pltx AM.  The  street  which  leads  up  to  the  side  entrance  of 
tlie  house  |X'r|)ctuates  the  name  of  its  original  owner.  Time  was,  when 
I  not  a  solitary  dwelling  sltxjd  between  the  "  Innum  House  "  and  the  man- 
sion of  the  late  Judge  Dana,  on  Dana  Hill.  But  limes  have  changed,  and 
the  eye  of  the  beholder  now  rests  uixm  rows  of  fine  housed"  and  tasteful  gar- 
liens,  the  residences,  for  the  most  part,  of  gentlemen  who  daily  visit  the 
metropolis  for  purposes  of  business,  while  they  find  in  Cambridge  a  pleas- 
ant retreat  from  the  noise  and  bustle  of  the  crowiled  city.  The  ridge  of 
land  calleil  Dana  Hill,  which  is  ajjproached  by  an  almost  imperceptible  as- 
cent, forms  the  natural  boundary  between  the  "Port"  and  "Old  Cam- 
briilge."  On  the  summit  of  this  ridge,  on  the  right-hand  side  of  the  road, 
was  located  one  of  the  chain  of  redoul)t3  erected  by  the  Americans  ai  the 
tiut.set  of  the  Kavolution.  Traces  of  it  have  been  visible  within  a  very  few 
years,  lull  they  are  probably  now  obliterated  in  the  march  of  improvement, 
—  that  same  .spirit  of  progress  which  made  it  necessary  to  cut  a  road 
ihrouiL'h  another  old  fort,  a  little  beyond  the  one  just  mentioned,  on  the 
(»i)posiie  side  of  the  way.  The  latid  never  having  been  rerjuired  for  build- 
ing purix>ses,  this  redoubt  continued  in  a  fine  state  of  preservation,  and  its 
enil>ankmeiil  and  f)sse  were  plainly  distinguishable,  even  at  considerable 
di.stancc.  What  remains  thereof  is  now  concealed  by  the  intervening 
luui.scs  on  Putnani  street.  Still  following  the  "  I\Iain  street, it  is  not 
long  before  the  turrets  of  Gore  Hall,  —  the  library  building  of  the  Univer- 
jiiy,  —  come  in  sight,  and  a  side  glimpse  of  the  other  College  buildings  is 
obtained  ihruugh  the  trees.  On  the  left,  opposite  Gore  Hall,  is  seen  a 
large,  sc|uare,  old-fa.shioned  house,  at  a  little  distance  from  the  street, 
which  is  noted  as  having  been  the  residence  of  Rurgoyne,  while  prisoner 
of  war,  after  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  With  the  College  yard  still  on  our 
right,  and  leaving  the  University  Bookstore  and  Press  on  the  left,  we  come 
to  the  venerable  mansion,  which,  for  more  than  a  hundred  years,  h;ia  been 
the  residence  of  the  Presidents  of  the  College.  It  is  now  occupied  by  the 
Hon.  Edward  Everett,  I\Ir.  President  Sparks  preferring  to  remain  in  his 
ovvn  house,  which  is  situated  in  the  rear  of  the  College  buildings,  on  the 
corner  of  Quincy  and  Kirkland  streets.  Next  comes  the  Law  School,  and 
then  the  other  College  buildings,  and  here  we  are  at  the  grand  entrance  to 
the  College  grounds.  Opixv^ite  Is  the  Unitarian  IM eel ing- house ;  to  the 
right  is  that  of  the  Bapti.sts  ;  hard  by  the  latter  are  the  buildings  of  the 
Scieniific  Schwjl,  and  in  Its  rear  the  residence  of  the  late  Kev.  Abiel 
Holme.s,  the  well-known  American  Annalist.     Beyond  the  Unitarian 
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Meeiing  house,  with  the  ancient  grave-yard  between,  is  Christ  Church; 
and  still  farther  beyond  may  be  seen  the  waving  branches  of  the  venerable 
Washington  Elm ;  wliile  to  the  north  stretches  the  Conniion  on  which 
was  mustered  the  little  arn^y,  whose  res]X)nsive  shouts  fii"st  welcomed  the 
great  Chieftain  of  his  country. 


THE  UNIVERSITY  AT  CATflBRIBGE, 

commonly  called  Harvard  College,  and  frequently,  though  with  little  pro- 
priety, Harvard  University  ;  —  terms  indiscriminately  applied,  by  those  ig- 
norant of  its  true  organization,  to  one  and  the  same  Institution,  composed 
of  five  distinct  Departments,  each  complete  in  itself,  with  its  own  par- 
I  ticular  government  and  body  of  Instructors,  each  having  its  separate 
j  funds,  its  own  pupils,  and  its  peculiar  objects,  but  all  subject  to  one  su- 
I  preme  head. 

Tliese  five  Departments  are,  the  Academic,  or  more  properly,  Collegiate 
Department,  or  Harvard  College  as  originally  constituted;  and  the 
(  several  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools  which  have  been  successively 
I  gathered  around  it.    They  are  all  under  the  general  superintendence  and 
management  of  a  board  of  seven  members,  called  the  Corporation,  subject 
10  the  visitatorial  power  of  the  Board  of  Overseers. 

The  Corporation  is  con)posed  of  the  President,  five  Fellows,  and  a 
Treasurer,  respectively  chosen,  when  a  vacancy  occurs,  by  the  remaining 
members,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Overseers.  They  constitute  "one 
body  politic  and  corporate,"  established  by  the  Charter  of  May  3Ist,  1650, 
and  legally  styled  "  The  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College"  ;  but 
being  the  first,  and^  during  the  whole  of  the  17th  century,  the  only  corpo- 
rate body  in  the  then  Province,  they  acquired  the  familiar  title  of  "  The 
Corporation.'"  With  this  board  rests  the  power  of  appointing  all  officers, 
of  every  description,  subject,  however,  to  the  approval  o  the  Overseers; 
and  it  is  their  duty  to  prescribe  the  general  rules  by  which  each  Depart- 
ment is  to  be  governed,  and  to  see  that  they  are  carried  into  effect.  The 
President  is  the  presiding  and  executive  olRcer  of  the  Corporation;  and 
it  is  his  duty  to  call  meetings  of  the  board,  to  rei)ort  thereto  such  meas- 
ures of  the  Faculty  as  require  their  concurrence  and  approbation,  and  to 
act  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication  between  the  Corporation 
and  the  Overseers. 

The  Board  of  Overseers  derives  its  existence  from  the  Act  of  the 
General  Court  of  September  8,  16-12,  as  amended  by  the  Legislature,  in 
March,  1810,  and  February,  1814.  It  consists  of  the  Governor,  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  Executive  Council,  and  Senate  of  the  Commonwealth,  of  the 
Speaker  of  the  House  of  Kepresenlatives,  and  of  the  President  of  the  Uni- 
versity, for  the  time  being,  and  of  fifteen  clergymen  and  fifteen  laymen, 
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chosen  by  the  whole  body,  as  vacancies  occur,  for  life,  or  until  they  reaign 
iheir  olfice.  His  Excellency  the  Governor,  or,  in  hia  absence,  the  Lieu- 
tenant-Governor, or  the  oldest  executive  or  legislative  member  of  the 
Boanl,  presides  at  all  nieetings  of  the  Overseers.  It  is  made  the  duty  of 
the  President  to  attend  the  meetings  of  the  Board  of  Overseers,  to  report 
those  proceedings  of  the  Corporation  which  require  their  concurrence,  and 
annually  to  make  a  reiwrt  to  the  Overseers,  at  their  legislative  session,  of 
the  general  condition  of  the  University ;  at  which  time  it  is  also  the  duty 
of  the  Treasurer  lo  present  a  general  statement  of  the  receipts  and  expen- 
ditures of  the  Institution. 

Each  of  the  five  Departments  of  the  University,  —  the  Collegiate  De- 
partment, and  the  IMedical,  Law,  Theological,  and  Scientific  Schools,  —  is 
under  the  direction  of  its  appropriate  Faculty,  of  which  the  President  is 
cx  officio  the  head.  The  senior  Professor  of  the  respective  Professional 
and  Scientific  Schools  acts  as  head  of  the  Faculty  of  the  same,  and  pre- 
sides at  its  meetings  and  on  its  public  occasions,  unless  the  President  is 
present  and  presides.  A  Dean  may  also  be  apix)inled  by  the  Faculty  of 
each  Professional  School,  if  deemed  expedient  by  the  Corporation.  The 
funds  which  have  been  given  for  the  supiwrt  of  these  several  Schools  have 
been  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Corporation,  who  act  as  trustees  for  the 
donors,  to  carry  their  purposes  into  effect. 

All  the  ofticera  of  instruction  and  government  in  the  University  are 
chosen  by  the  Corporation,  with  the  concurrence  of  the  Overseers,  and  are 
subject  to  removal  for  inadequate  performance  or  neglect  of  duty,  or  mis- 
conduct. The  President  is  the  executive  and  olFicial  head  of  the  Uni- 
versity, and  it  is  his  duty  to  preside  on  all  its  public  occasions,  and  to 
exercise  a  general  supervision  over  its  concerns  ;  to  aeo  that  the  course  of 
instruction  and  discipline  is  maintained  ;  and  lo  give  all  orders  necessary 
•  to  that  end,  and  not  inconsistent  with  the  laws. 

The  Annual  Commencement  is  on  the  third  Wednesday  in  July,  on 
which  occasion  a  public  literary  exhibition  takes  place,  in  the  Meeting- 
house of  the  First  Parish,  the  various  customary  and  honorary  Degrees  are 
conferred,  and  the  ceremonies  of  the  day  conclude  with  the  Public  Dinner 
of  the  Alumni  and  guests  of  the  University,  in  Harvard  Hall.  The  regu- 
lar degrees  conferred  at  this  lime  are  tliose  of  Bachelor  and  Master  of 
Arts,  for  students,  in  good  standing,  of  the  Collegiate  Dciparlment ;  and 
Bachelor  of  Laws,  Doctor  in  Medicine,  and  Bachelor  in  Science,  for  such 
student  in  the  I^w,  IMedical,  and  Scientific  School.-?,  respectively,  as  have 
fulfilled  the  conditions  required  by  the  statutes  of  those  Schools.  Stu- 
dents in  the  Divinity  School  receive  an  appropriate  certificate  upon  the 
completion  of  tlieir  course  of  study. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks,  we  will  now  proceed  to  give  a  succinct 
view  of  the  history,  operations,  and  present  condition  of  the  Institution, 
in  its  two  gre\t  branches  the  Collegiate  Dtipariment  or  College  proper, 
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•  and  ihe  Professional  and  Scientific  Schools.  The  former  of  ihese  consli- 
uile^j,  not  merely  the  historical  foundation,  but  the  substantial  Uisia  of  llio 
Institution,  as  a  seat  of  liberal  education  ;  while  the  latter  have  grown  into 
an  imponance  which  forcibly  illustrates  the  foresiiiht  of  our  fathers,  who, 
in  the  Constitution  of  the  Coinnionwealth,  bestowed  upon  it  the  nauje 
of  "  The  University  at  Cambridge,"  and  declared  it  to  be  the  duly  of 
legislatures  and  magistrates,  in  all  future  periods,  to  cherish  its  interests. 

HARVARD  COLLEGE. 

FACULTY. 
JARED  SPAKKS,  LL.  D.,  President. 
James  Walker,  D.  D.  ;  Henry  W.  Longfellow,  A.  INL  ;  Cornelius  C.  Fel- 
ton,  LL.  D.,  Regent ;  Benjamin  Pierce,  LL.  D. ;  Joseph  lA)verit»g,  A.  M, ; 
Evangelinus  A.  Sophocles,  A.  ^L  ;  Francis  J.  Child,  A.  INL  ;  George  M. 
Lane,  A.  INL  :  John  iNL  JMarsiers,  A.  B. ;  Thomas  Chase,  A.  B.,  Regis- 
trar;  Josiah  P.  Cook,  A.  B. 

The  foundation  of  Harvard  College  was  laid  by  the  General  Court  of  the 
Colony  of  !\Ia:3sachuseits  Bay,  in  September,  1C3G ;  when  "  it  agreed  to 
give  ^400  towards  a  School  or  College  ;  the  next  Court  to  ap{)oint  where 
and  what  building."  In  the  following  year,  1637,  the  College  was  ordered 
10  be  erected  at  Newtowii,  and  twelve  of  the  njost  eminent  men  of  the 
Colony  were  appointed  "to  take  order  therefor."  In  IGiiS,  the  regular 
course  of  Academic  studies  seems  to  have  commenced,  and  degrees  were 
conferred,  four  years  afterwards,  upon  nine  young  men,  most  of  whom  sub- 
sequently attained  respectability  and  eminence  both  in  this  country  and 
in  Euro|)e.  In  March,  1G3S-39,  it  was  ordered  thai  the  institution 
should  be  called  Harvard  College,  in  honor  of  its  first  and  great  ben- 
efactor, the  Rev.  John  Harvard,  of  Charlestown,  who  bequeathed  one  half 
of  his  whole  property,  and  his  entire  library,  amounting  to  X  779.17.2  in 
money,  and  more  than  three  hundred  volumes,  for  its  benefit. 

In  August,  IGIO,  "  at  a  meeting  of  the  magistrates  and  elders  at  Boston, 
the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster  was  by  them  invited  to  accept  the  place  of 
President  of  the  College,"  whicli  had  hitherto  boen  under  the  uupervision 
j  of  one  Nathaniel  Eaton,  with  the  title  of  lMa.sicr  or  Professor,  "and  to 
I  him  was  committed  the  care  and  trusi  of  lini.sliing  the  College  buildings 
and  his  own  lodgings,  and  the  custody  of  the  College  stock  .'uid  such  dona- 
I  lions  a.s  might  l)e  added  to  the  increase  thereof." 

,  In  Septeml)cr,  1612,  an  act  was  pa.ssed  by  the  General  Court,  establishing 
j  the  I>)ard  of  Overseers.  It  cor,.sisted  of  the  Governor,  Deputy-Governor, 
1  and  Magistrates  of  the  Colony,  with  the  Teaching  Elders  of  the  six  nexl 
i  .'uljoining  towns  (Cambridge,  Watertown,  Charlestown,  Boston,  Roxbury, 
I  aiid  Dorche.ster  ) ;  who,  with  the  Govornor,  were  intrnsied  with  the  sole 
I  care  and  man-'irement  of  the  College.    This  hotly  being  fiumd  loo  large  lo 
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have  ihe  inunoiliiile  diieciioii  ol  ihu  insiiiutioii,  on  ihc  31sl  of  INIay,  1650, 
it  was  maile  a  CorjKiruliou,  and  received  a  Cliarier  under  the  Colony  Seal, 
which  i>ul»6i:iU  lo  this  day. 

The  firs^i  iwo  Presidenls  of  the  College  were  educaied  in  England  ;  but 
from  1672  lo  the  present  lime,  our  Alma  IMaler  has  been  under  the  charge 
of  men  who  were  her  own  Alumni,  who  received  all  their  instruction  from 
her,  and  who  devoted  themselves  to  rci)ay  the  debt  by  laboring,  in  every 
way,  to  promote  her  pros()erity." 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  Presidents  of  the  College  and  University, 
from  its  establishment  until  the  present  time  :  — 

Henry  Dunsier,  16-10- IGo^l;  Charles  Chauncy,  1654-1671  -2;  Leonard 
Hoar,  1672-  1674-5;  Urian  Oakes,  1675-  16S1;  John  Rogers,  1632 -  16S-1 ; 
Increase  IMaiher,  1685  -  1701  ;  Samuel  Willard,  Vice-President,  1701  -  1707  ; 
John  Levercii,  1707-8-  1724;  Benjamin  Wadsworth,  1725-  1736-7;  Ed- 
ward Holyoke,  1737-  1769  ;  Samuel  Locke,  1770-  1773  ;  Samuel  Langdon, 
1774-  17S0;  Joseph  Willard,  1781  -1801;  Samuel  Webber,  1806-1810; 
John  Thornton  Kirkland,  1810-182.S;  Josiah  Quincy,  1829-1845;  Ed- 
ward Everett,  1S46-1819;  Jared  Sjxirks,  18-19. 

"  Young  men  are  admitted,  w  hen  qualified  by  a  prescribed  amount  of  lit- 
erary attainments,  into  the  Academical  [or  Collegiate]  l>e|)artment,  at  about 
the  average  age  of  bixteen ;  and  they  pursue  the  usual  course  of  a  four 
years'  College  education,  under  the  immediate  instruction  of  nine  Profes- 
sors, four  Tutors,  and  three  special  Instructors.  During  the  first  two  years 
all  the  studies  are  prescribed,  and  a  pretty  thorough  acquaintance  is  ob- 
tained with  Greek,  I^tin,  and  I\Iathematics ;  and  the  study  of  History, 
Rhetoric,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  and, Modern  Languages  is  begun. 

"  In  the  last  two  years  of  College  life,  the  pursuit  of  the  higher  branches 
of  IMaihemaiics,  and  the  aiiainmetil  of  critical  skill  in  the  Ancient  Lan- 
guages, together  with  further  acquaintance  wiih  the  Modern  Languages, 
are  made  elective  studies ;  and  the  others  which  have  been  enunieraled 
are  continued,  with  the  addition  of  Moral  and  Intellectual  Philosophy, 
Physics,  and  Political  Science,  in  order  to  complete  what  is  regarded  as 
necessary  for  the  foundation  of  those  ac<iuirenienls,  and  those  habits  of 
mind,  which  are  indispensable  lo  all  who  desire  to  be  conaidercd  as  culti- 
vated or  well-educated  men,  in  the  present  age  of  the  world. 

Four  of  the  College  buildings  are  occupied  by  the  Undergraduates  as 
lodgings,  and  alTord  accommodation  for  about  half  of  ihoir  number,  liie 
rooms  Ixjing  assigned  lo  the  siudents,  from  time  to  time,  by  the  Faculty. 
Four  oiher  buildings  are  used  for  public  purixjses.    Harvard  Hall  contains 
a  lecture- room,  the  cabinet  of  minerals  and  shells,  with  a  few  fossils,  and  a 
l.irge  hall  for  Commencement  dinners  and  other  occasions  on  which  the 
j  Alunmi  as.semble.    This  hall  is  adorned  with  the  jwrtraits  of  many  of  ihe 
j  post  olVicers  and  benofuciors  of  the  Institution.    Holden  Chai>el  is  convert- 
1  ed  into  lecture  rooms,  useil  at  present  for  the  lecturevS  on  Anatomy  and 
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Chemi.siry.  Universiiy  Iliill  contains  the  Chai)el  and  several  recilalion 
and  leciure-rooms.    Gore  Hull  contains  the  library. 

"The  funds  which  have  boon  given  for  the  support  of  the  Academical 
[or  Collegiate]  Department,  which  is  the  earliest  of  the  Schools  here  es- 
tablished, the  original  and  true  Harvard  College,  are  the  following  :  — 

Funds  given  by  various  persons  towards  the  payment  of 


the  salaries  of  Professors,  and  maintaining  the  Botanic 

Garden.    $  280,286.81 

Funds  appropriated  to  the  Library,   10,960.99 

Funds  for  Prizes.   7,930.86 

Funds  for  Exhibitions,  or  aid  to  indigent  students,    .  .  33,993.77 
The  stock  account,  or  general  fund  derived  from  unre- 
stricted donations,  and  from  occasional  balances.    The  ac- 
tual value  of  this  fund  at  the  present  lime  is     .      .      .  191,920.60 


Total,  S  525,093.03 


"The  income  of  this  sum,  at  five  per  cent,  per  annum,  which  is  as 
much  as  can  be  obtained,  on  an  average  of  years,  is  $2G,25-1.65,  whereas 
the  annual  expenses  of  the  College  now  exceed  $  40,0(X).    It  will  be  ob- 
served that  more  than  S  330,000  are  appropriated,  by  the  ilonors,  to  salaries 
of  Professors,  the  Library,  Prizes,  and  Exhibitions ;  wiiile,  beside  these 
objects,  there  are  salaries  to  be  provided  for  many  other  necessary  oHicers, 
and  funds  for  repairs,  and  unavoidable  expenses  of  various  descriptions; 
so  that  it  can  be  no  matter  of  wonder  to  any  one  wVio  considers  the  fads, 
that  an  annual  deficiency  of  alx)ut  $20,000  is  to  be  made  up  by  a  tax  on 
the  students.  This  is  alx)ut  $  75  or  $  SO  each  ;  and  if  it  were  by  itself,  not 
mingled  with  other  charges  necessarily  incurred  in  conseciuence  of  the  re- 
moval of  the  young  man  from  the  paternal  roof,  it  would  by  no  means  be  \ 
regarded  as  excessive,  for  the  amount  of  instruction  obtained.    Good  , 
schools,  in  n\any  parts  of  the  country,  for  younger  persons  than  Under- 
graduates, often  cost  as  nuich,  and  even  more.    It  is  undoubtedly  burden- 
some to  many,  and  for  tliat  reii.son  the  importance  of  the  Beneficiary  Fund  : 
is  very  gre.it ;  and  the  advantage  derived  from  it,  as  well  as  from  another 
fund  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  a  like  purpo.se,  is  inestimal)le.    But  it  ia  ; 
easy  to  see  that  so  large  an  ajjparatus  of  olficers  and  buildings  can  hardly  ' 
be  maintained  at  less  cost ;  and  that  the  best  way  in  which  the  liberally  j 
disposed  can  now  serve  the  interests  of  education  at  Cambridge,  is  by  un- 
restricted donations. 

"  It  should  be  seen,  also,  that  the  pecuniary  resources  of  the  College, 
properly  so  called,  instead  of  amovmtirig,  as  is  supposed  by  many  persons 
who  take  a  hasty  glance  at  the  annual  siaiernent  of  the  Treasun;r,  to  nearly 
$  800, (KJO,  in  HMlily  amount  only  to  the  above  named  sun)  of  $  52.'),0(J0 ;  and  ' 
even  frouj  this  a  large  de(lucli<#n  should  be  )nadc,  on  account  of  proiK-rty  j 
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of  an  unproductive  naiure  held  by  ihe  Colle;:e.  lu  laci,  ilie  jiroduclivo 
funds  of  the  insiituiiou  do  not  exceed  S  150,000." 

By  ihe  laws  of  liie  In.siii  uiion,  no  person  is  permiiled  to  bold  any  ex- 
ecuiive  oilice  in  Harvard  College,  who  lu^i  the  pastoral  care  of  a  Church, 
that  of  the  University  alone  excepted,  or  who  sustains  aiiy  civil  ollice  ex- 
cept thai  of  Justice  of  the  Peace;  and  whoever  accepts  such  pastoral 
care,  or  civil  ollice,  is  considered  as  resigning  his  place,  and  the  same  is 
thenceforth  deemed  vacant. 

The  immediate  care  and  government  of  the  Undergraduates,  or  students 
in  the  Collegiate  Department,  is  vested  in  the  Presiiienl  of  the  University, 
I  the  Professors  not  exen)pied  by  the  tenure  of  llieir  ollice,  and  the  Tutors  ; 
'  who  are  denominated  the  "  College  Facl'Lty."    When  requested  by  the 
,  President  or  by  the  Board,  those  Profes^>ors  and  other  olhcers,  usually 
;  exempted  from  the  duly  of  attendance  upon  the  meetings  thereof,  are 
I  a-ssociaied  with,  and  act  for  the  tune  as,  menibers  of  the  Faculty,  The 
,  Faculty  appoint  one  of  their  number  to  act  as  the  particular  ollicer 
of  each  Class,  and  to  serve  as  the  ordinary  medium  of  communication 
I  between  the  student  and  the  Faculty.    INIonitors  are  also  appointed,  and 
,  their  duties  and  com|)ensatit)ns  fixed,  by  tlie  Faculty.   One  of  the  Faculty 
I  is  aj)poinled  by  tlie  Corj)oration  to  the  ollice  of  Kegisthar,  and  receives 
a  salary  determined  by  the  Corporation.   It  is  his  duty  to  keep  a  record  of 
i  the  votes  and  orders  pas-sed  by  the  College  Faculty,  furni.sh  ceriified  copies 
j  of  the  same  when  requisite,  and  perform  such  other  services,  proi>erly  per- 
taining to  his  ollice,  as  may  be  directed  by  tlie  President  or  the  Faculty. 
The  ollicers  resident  within  the  College  walls  constitute  a  permanent 
i  standing  committee,  called  the  Parietal  Committeb.    This  Committee 
j  has  particular  cognizance  of  all  otfences  against  good  order  and  decorum, 
j     It  being  the  design  of  the  Government  of  the  University  that  the  Fac- 
ulty shoultl  be  invested  with  ample  power  to  administer  llie  instruction 
and  discipline  of  the  College,  they  are  desired  and  expected,  at  all  times, 
I  to  lirojxjse  to  the  Corporation  such  laws  and  measures  as  they  may  deem 
!  requisite  or  useful  for  the  eiTectual  discharge  of  their  functions. 
I     The  (Qualifications  for  Admissio.n'  to  the  Collegiate  Department  are 
I  from  time  to  time  determined  and  prescribed  by  the  Faculty,  with  the  ap- 
\  probation  of  the  Cor{)oration.    The  examination  of  candidates  for  admis- 
j  bion  to  the  Freshman  Class  occupies  two  days,  and  takes  place  in  Univer- 
I  siiy  Hall,  on  the  ISIonday  and  Tuesday  of  the  Commencement  week, 
\  beginning  precisely  at  6  o'clock,  A.  M.,  on  IMonday  morning.  Attend- 
;  ance  on  both  days  is  reciuired.    No  candidate  will  be  examined  unless  it  is 
intended  that,  if  admitted,  he  shall  immediately  join  his  class;  and  no 
person  will  be  received  at  any  other  time  than  the  beginning  of  a  Term, 
',  except  in  extraordinary  cases,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Faculty, 
i     Candidates  for  admission  to  the  Freshman  Class  are  examined  in  the 
'  following  books:  — 
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Latin  Department. — The  whole  of  Viriiil;  ilie  whole  of  Ca'.sar's 
Coinineuiaries  ;  Cicero'.s  b'oleci  Oral  ions,  t\'lsiim'i>  edilioii ;  Andrews  and 
Simldard's  Latin  Oranunar,  includini:  Prosody  ;  and  in  wriling  Latin. 

Greek  Department.  —  Felion's  Greek  Reader;  Sophocle.s's  Greek 
Grammar,  including  Pri»ody  ;  and  in  wriling  Greek  with  the  Accents. 

Mathematical  Department.  —  Davies's  and  Hill's  Arithmetics  ;  Eu- 
ler's  Algehra.  or  Davies's  First  Lessons  in  Algebra  lo  "  The  Extraction  of 
the  Sjnare  Koni  "  ;  and    An  Introduction  to  Geometry  and  the  Science  of 
'  Form,  prepareil  from  the  mo.>i  apiJi-oved  Driis-sian  Text-Books/'  as  far  as  j 
the  IScventh  Section,  '*'  Of  Pn»|)oriions." 

Historical  Department.  — Worcester's  Elements  of  History,  ("An-  | 
cienl  History  "  ;)  Worcester's  Geogra[»hy,  (  "  Ancient  Geograpliy.") 

Students  may  be  admiiled  to  advanced  standing,  at  any  pirt  of  the  Col- 
lege course  i)revious  lo  the  Second  Term  of  the  Senior  year.    In  order  lo 
I  such  admission  lo  advanced  standing,  ihe  candidate  nuisl  appear,  on  ex- 
I  amination,  lo  be  well  versed  in  ihe  following  studies  : —  L  In  the  studies  i 
rcpiired  fv>r  admissitm  lo  ihc  Freshman  Class.    2.  In  all  the  retiuired 
studies  jjiirsuod  by  the  class  for  which  lie  is  otrercd.    3.  And,  in  the  dec- 
j  live  studies,  one  out  of  ihe  three  departments  of  Greek,  Laiin,  and  I\laih- 
i  emalics,  pursued  by  ihe  class  for  which  he  is  oflered.    He  must  also  pay 
Iv^  Ihe  Steward,  ai  ihc  rale  of  S  '15  per  annum,  according  lo  the  standing 
!  lo  which  he  is  admitted.    Any  student,  however,  who  has  a  regular  dis- 
mission from  another  College,  may  be  admiiled  lo  the  same  standing,  if, 
j  on  examination,  he  ia  found  qualified,  without  any  pecuniary  considera- 
'  lion.    This  charge  for  advanced  standing  is  alto  remitted  to  indigent  stu- 
dents 

Every  candidate,  before  examination,  must  produce  proper  testimonials 
of  a  good  moral  character,  and,  after  being  accepted  on  examination,  must 
give  a  bond,  with  sureties,  of  which  one  at  least  must  l)elong  to  this  Com- 
monwealth, to  the  satisfaction  of  the  Steward  of  the  College,  in  the  sum 
of  four  hundred  dollars,  to  pay  all  charges  accruing  under  the  laws  and 
customs  of  the  University.  A  certificate  that  such  bond  has  been  given 
must  be  exhibited  to  the  President,  before  any  person  can  l)e  admitted  to  i 
the  privileges  of  the  institution. 

The  Lectures  and  Exercises,  lo  be  attended  and  performed  by  the  etu- 
dents,  are  arranged,  from  time  to  time,  in  the  manner  most  favorable  lo 
their  progress,  by  the  College  Faculty.  The  following  is  the  arrangement 
at  the  present  lime. 

Freshmen.  —  First  Term.  —  Greek,  Latin,  Mathematics,  and  History. 
Second  Ttrni  —  Greek,  Latin,  IMathematics,  and  Chemistry. 

Sophomores.  —  First  Terni.  —  Rhetoric,  INLalhematics,  Greek,  Latin, 
Chemistry,  and  French.  Seco?id  Term.  —  Rhetoric,  History,  Mathemat- 
ics, Greek,  Latin,  French,  and  Natural  History. 

Juniors.  —  First  Term.  —  Philosophy,  History,  Physics,  Rhetoric,  and 
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Greek  Lileralure  (ihe  latter  by  Lectures).  Secojul  Term.  —  Rhetoric, 
Phyrficd,  Philosophy,  and  Roman  Literature  (the  latter  by  Lectures). 

Seniors.  —  Firsl  Ttrvi.  —  Philosophy,  Rhetoric,  Physics,  and  Modern 
Lileralure  (the  latter  by  Lectures).  Second  Teiin.  —  Political  Science, 
History,  Rhetoric,  Philosophy,  Physics,  and  Modem  Literature  (the  lat- 
ter by  Lectures). 

Elective  Studies.  —  In  addition  to  the  above,  which  are  prescribeil 
studies,  every  member  of  the  Junior  and  Senior  Classes  must,  from  several 
oiliers,  select  one  in  which  he  will  have  three  exercises  a  week  throughout 
the  year,  as  follows  :  — 

A  stuilent  in  the  Junior  Class  must  select  either  Greek,  Latin,  Malhe- 
uKiiics,  Si)anish,  or  German;  and,  in  the  Senior  Class,  either  Greek,  Lat- 

I  in  ]\Taihematics,  Spanish,  Gorman,  Italian,  or  Hebrew.  Oijly  one  of  these 
stuiiies  can  be  taken  ;  and  after  the  choice  is  made,  the  student  must  con- 

'  liime  in  ihe  same  study  during  Ihe  year.    He  receives  credit  on  the  scale 

I  for  his  recitations  in  this  as  in  the  prescribed  sludiea. 

I  Any  student,  who  desires  it,  may  have  atldiiional  instruction  three  times 
a  week  in  s<^)me  one  of  the  studies  mentioned  above  which  he  does  not  sc- 

'  Icct.  That  id,  members  of  the  Junior  Class,  who  choose  Latin,  Mallie- 
malics,  or  Spanish,  may  join  the  secition  in  Greek,  or  German  ;  and  those 
wlio  choose  Greek  or  German,  may  do  the  same  in  l>aiin,  Mathematie.s,  or 
Spani:;h.  And  menibers  of  the  Senior  Class,  who  choose  Greek,  Italian, 
or  Gernian,  may  lake,  as  an  extra  study,  Latin,  IMalhemalics,  Spanish,  or 
Hebrew;  and  those  who  choose  Latin,  IMalhemalics,  Spanish,  or  Hebrew, 
may  take,  as  an  extra  study,  Greek,  Italian,  or  German.  No  credit  will 
be  given  on  the  scale  of  rank  for  recitations  in  an  extra  study,  and  no 
student  can  take  more  than  one  such  study.  Every  sludenl,  who  enters 
upon  an  ailditional  study,  must  coniinue  in  it  at  least  one  Term,  and  at- 
tend all  the  exercises  of  the  section  which  he  joins. 

On  or  before  I  lie  first  day  of  Jmie,  in  each  year,  every  student  is  re- 
quireil  lo  make  a  written  statement  to  tlie  Faculty  of  the  elective  studies 
he  wishes  to  pursue  the  following  year,  and  leave  the  same  at  the  Re- 
gent's office,  accompanied,  if  he  be  under  age,  by  the  approval  of  his  pa- 
rent or  guardian  ;  it  being  understood  that  the  branches  elected  shall,  in 
the  opiidon  of  the  Faculty,  be  sufiicient,  with  the  prescribed  studies,  lo 
occupy  his  tinie,  that  the  whole  is  subject  to  revision  by  the  Faculty,  and 

I  ihal  the  arrangement  ihereniwn  made  shall,  in  the  case  of  the  re(iuired 

I  election,  be  biiuhng  for  one  year.  If  such  notice  be  omitted,  the  Faculty 
makes  the  selection. 

Lectures  on  Rhetoric,  Modern  Literature,  Electricity,  Geology,  and 
.Alineraiofry,  during  the  F'lrt^t  TtTni,  and  on  Intellectual  Philosophy,  His- 
tory or  Political  Economy,  Modern  Literature,  Magnetism  and  Electro- 
i'\Ia_'nctism,  Anatomy.  Z'k)logy,  and  Chemistry,  during  the  Second  Term, 
b'^ftire  the  Si;mor  Ci.As.^  ;  nod  on  History,  Electricity,  and  Greek  Litera- 
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lure,  during  Ihe  First  Term,  and  oa  JMagnelism  and  Eleclro-Magneliam, 
Boiany,  and  Roman  Liieralure,  during  the  Second  Term,  before  Ihe  Jun- 
ior Class;  are  delivered  by  ihe  Prufescsors  in  ihose  respective  depart, 
menis.    Auendance  upon  these  Lectures  is  in  some  cases  required,  in 

I  others  optional,  but  in  all,  advantageous.  A  course  of  Lectures  on  Chem- 
istry is  also  given  to  the  Freshmen  and  Sophomores,  in  conneclioa  with 
recitations  from  a  text-book. 

A  Public  Examination  of  all  the  Classes  lakes  place  each  Term.  The 
Committees  of  Examination  are  appointed  annually  by  the  Overseers,  al 
their  meeting  in  January,  cither  from  their  own  body,  or  from  the  com- 
munity al  large;  and  a  day  is  appointed  by  the  Faculty,  for  the  examina- 
tion of  each  class  in  every  branch  of  study  pursued  by  them,  at  such  limes 
as  the  Faculty  may  deem  expedient;  seasonable  notice  thereof  being  giv- 
en by  the  President  lo  each  member  of  the  Examining  Committees,  who 
make  report  lo  the  Overseers  of  the  general  condition  of  each  department, 
and  of  the  degree  of  thoroughness  and  exactness  with  which  each  branch 
of  study  has  been  pursued 

Prayers,  with  the  reading  of  the  Scriptures,  are  attended  in  Ihe  College 
Chapel  morning  and  evening.    All  the  Students  are  recjuired  lo  be  pres- 

j  ent;  as  they  are  also  at  public  worship  in  the  Chapel  on  the  Sabbath,  ex- 
cept such  as  have  special  jjermission,  at  the  requesl  of  their  parents  or 
guardians,  to  attend  the  Episcopal  Church  or  other  Congregations  in  the 
ciiy  of  Cambridge,  or  elsewhere. 

There  are  two  Public  Exhibitions  each  year,  one  al  each  of  the  semi- 
annual visitations  of  the  committee  of  the  Overseers.  The  exercises  for 
these  Exhibitions  are  assigned  by  the  Faculty  lo  meritorious  students  of 
the  two  higher  classes.  They  consist  of  original  compositions  for  the  Sen- 
iors, and  of  translations  into  and  from  various  languages  for  ihe  Juniors. 

j  The  refusal  of  a  student  lo  perform  the  part  assigned  him,  on  either  of 

I  these  occasions,  or  any  act  of  indecorum  in  its  performance,  is  regarded 

I  as  a  high  offence. 

I     In  addition  lo  the  above,  the  following  rewards  and  encouragements  for 
j  literary  exertion  and  good  conduct  have  been  established  in  ihe  Univer- 
I  sity.    L  Deturs.  — A  distribution  of  bo<)k8,  called  "  Delurs,"  is  made 
j  from  the  income  of  the  Hopkins  Foundation,  at  the  beginning  of  the  Ac- 
1  ademic  Year,  to  meritorious  students  of  the  Sophomore  Class,  and  to 
!  those  Juniors  who  entered  the  Sophomore  Clasa,  and  whose  merit  would 
have  entitled  them  to  this  distinction;  and  also  to  such  members  of  the 
Junior  Class,  as,  not  having  received  them  in  the  Sophomore  year,  shall,  in 
the  course  of  thai  year,  make  decided  improvement  in  scholarship.  2. 
Bowdoin  Prizes.  —  Prizes  are  annually  awarded,  by  the  Faculty,  in  the 
Second  Term  of  the  Academical  Year,  to  such  Resident  Graduates  and 
members  of  ihe  Senior  and  Junior  Classes  as  shall  write  the  best  and  sec- 
ond best  I)is.->erlali()n3  on  subjects  given  out  for  lhat  purpose,  as  follows  :  — 
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A  prize  of  Jifiy  dollars  lor  ilie  best  Di.saertaiioii  Uy  a  Rcsidenl  Graduate, 

,  on  either  of  ihe  subjects  proposed  for  writers  of  that  slundiiig  ; 

j  A  priie  of  forty  dollars  fur  the  best,  and  a  prize  of  tlnrly  dollars  for 
the  second  best  Diss^ertaiion  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class  of  Under- 
graduates, on  either  of  the  subjects  proposed  for  that  class; 

I  A  prize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best,  and  a  prize  of //jir/y  doZ/ars  for 
the  secoiid  best  Dissertation  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class,  on  either  of 
the  subjects  proposed  for  liiat  class; 

Provided  there  be  so  many  Dissertations  worthy  of  prizes  in  the  opinion 
of  the  judges.  Instead  of  the  sums  of  money  above  named,  gold  medals  of 
e>iuivalent  value  will,  if  preferred,  be  given  to  the  successful  comjieiitors. 
The  n)erit  of  the  Disseriatiuns  is  adjudged  by  Coninnliees  apixtinied  for 
that  purpose  by  the  Faculty,  but  not  of  their  own  number.  Prizes  are 
also  assigned  from  the  Bovvdoin  Prize  Fund,  for  Latin  and  Greek  Compo- 
sitions, Prose  and  Verse,  under  tlie  following  regulations  :  — 

I  A  prize  of  ticcuty  dollars  for  the  best  composition  in  Latin  Prose,  or 
Greek  \'crse,  by  a  member  of  the  Senior  Class. 

!     A  prize  of  fijtetn  dollars  for  tlie  best  composition  in  Latin  Verse  or 

I  Greek  Prose,  by  a  member  of  the  Junior  Class, 

j     The  value  of  the  prize  will  be  given  in  books  or  money,  at  the  option  of 

the  successful  com{x;titor. 
j     The  subjects  for  the  compositions  are  given  out  and  the  prizes  awarded 
by  the  Latin  and  Greek  Departments,  acting,  in  conjunction  with  the 
President,  as  a  committee  of  the  Faculty  for  that  pur|K)se,  and  no  prize 
will  \>e  awarded  unless  the  absolute  merit  of  the  comixisition  shall  be  such 
I  as  to  deserve  it.    The  foregoing  prizes  are  paid  from  the  income  of  a  fund 
I  bequeathed  by  the  Hon.  James  Bowdoiii,     for  the  advancement  of  useful 
I  and  jK)lite  literature  among  the  residents,  as  well  Graduates  as  Under- 
,  graduates,  of  tlie  University,  in  such  way  and  manner  as  bhall  be  best 
■  adapted  to  excite  a  spirit  of  emulation  among  such  residents."  3  Bovls- 
I  TON  Prizes.  —  Agreeably  to  the  institution  of  the     Boylston  Prizes  for 
I  Elocution,"  on  the  day  after  Commencement  in  each  year  there  will  be 
i  held  in  University  Hall,  or  in  tlie  Meeting  house  of  the  First  Parish  in 
j  Cambridge,  a  public  exhibiiion  and  trial  of  the  skill  and  improvement  of 
the  Students  of  the  University  in  elocution.    The  8i>eakers  are  not  to  re- 
hearse their  own  conifxisiiion ;  but  to  select  pieces  in  prose  or  verse  from 
j  Fnglish,  Greek,  or  Latin  authors,  the  selections  to  be  approved  by  the 
'  Boylsion  Prol'essor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  the  proportion  in  Knglish 
being  at  least  two  out  of  three.    The  competitors  must  be  Graduates  of 
;  the  year,  or  Undergraduates  of  one  of  the  next  two  classes;  and  their 
I  names  must  be  entered  with  the  Professor,  at  the  latest,  fourtttii  days 
before  Commencement,  no  applications  being  received  after  that  time. 
The  Cor|x>ration  will,  each  year,  select  five  gentlemen  distinguished  for 
thftir  elocution,  either  at  the  bar,  in  the  pulpit,  or  in  the  senate,  who,  with 
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'  ihe  Coriwralion,  or  a  major  pan  of  ihein,  will  judi^e  of  ihe  nieriid  of  lh«  ' 
'  competitors,  and  award  the  prizes.  They  will  ad.sigii  five  prizes  ;  two  firal 
prizes,  namely,  ji  flten  dollars,  or  a  gold  medal  of  thai  value,  to  each  of 
the  two  best  speakers  ;  and  three  second  prizes,  namely,  ttn  dollars,  or  a  1 
gold  medal  of  that  value,  to  each  of  the  three  next  best;  provided  that,  If 
the  judges  shall  be  of  opinion  tliat  none  of  the  competitors  have  exhibited  j 
sulhcieni  skill  and  improvement  to  be  entitled  to  the  first  prizes,  tliey  may  ' 
withhold  them.    At  this  exliibiiion  wo  prompting  of  the  speakers  is  al-  | 
lowed;  and  a  failure  of  memory  in  any  one  will  exclude  him  from  being  i 
considered  in  the  assignment  of  the  prizes.  j 
Various  beijuests  and  donations  have  from  lime  lo  time  been  made  to  lha  ; 
President  and  Fellows,  the  income  of  which  is  appropriated  for  the  aid  of  ' 
deserving  students  in  narrow  circumstances.   The  annual  amount  thus  dis-  j 
'  tributed  from  this  source  is  about  fourteen  hundred  iloUars,  which  haa  j 
heretofore  been  given  as  a  gratuity,  in  sums  ranging  from  twenty  to  sixty  j 
dollars.    As  some  students  prefer  to  receive  the  aid  in  tlie  form  of  a  loan, 
the  CoriM)ration  have  determined  to  diviile  the  inc(»me  of  their  beneficiary 
funds  into  two  parts  ;  one  of  which  shall  still  be  given  as  a  gratuity,  ajul 
the  other  granted  on  loan  to  such  students  as  prefer  lo  receive  the  aid  In 
that  form.    Applications  for  aid  from  the  Heneficiahy  Fund  are  ad- 
ilressed  to  the  President,  and  must  be  presented  to  him  on  or  before 
\oth.  day  of  May  in  each  year,  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  by  tlie  8lu- 
dent  himself,  if  of  age.    The  application  should  state  paiiicularly  tha 
circumstances  of  the  case,  and  whether  a  gratuity  or  a  loan  is  desired. 

In  addition  lo  the  beneficiary  funds  here  described,  of  which  the  Preni- 
dent  and  Fellows  are  trustees,  there  is  a  ''  Loan  Fund,"  raised  a  few 
years  since  by  subscription  among  the  friends  of  the  Univer&iiy,  the  inter- 
i  fc.-il  of  which,  now  amounting  to  about  one  thousand  dollars,  is  annually 
I  distributed  to  meritorious  students  desirous  of  receiving  it,  in  sums  rang- 
J  ing  from  twenty  to  eighty  dollars.    This  fund  is  under  the  control  of  a 
I  Board  of  Trustees,  in  Boston;  Edward  VViijgles worth,  Esq.,  Treasurer. 
Although  it  h;is  been  in  operation  but  about  ten  years,  one  thousand  dollars 
have  been  already  added  to  the  principal  by  reimbursements  lo  that  ex- 
tent.   The  ap[)lications  for  the  Loan  Fund,  made  in  the  same  n)anner  as 
for  the  Beneficiary  Fund,  by  the  parent  or  guardian,  or  by  the  student 
;  himself,  if  of  age,  should  be  addressed  lo  the  President  as  early  aa  the'Mlh 
\  day  of  NuTtmhtr. 

Beside  the  foregoing  provisiona  for  the  aid  of  meritorious  students,  the 
various  Monitokships,  (kc,  amount  lo  about  three  hundred  and  fifiy  dol- 
lars a  year,  which  may  be  considered  as  an  addition,  to  thai  extent,  to  Ihe 
Beneficiary  Funds  of  the  institution. 

Meritorious  students,  whose  circumstances  require  it,  may,  at  Ihe 
;  discretion  of  the  Faculty,  be  absent  for  a  limited  lime  not  exceeding  ihir- 
':  teen  weeks,  irxluding  the  winter  vacation,  for  the  purpose  of  keeping 
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schools  ;  the  aiudies  and  exercises  ol'  their  chiss,  thiring  the  lime  of  iheir 
absence,  being  afierwarils  performed  by  them,  according  to  such  rules  as 
may  he  established  by  the  Faculty.    Applications  for  permission  to  keep  , 
sctuKjl  nuist  be  presented  to  the  Presuieni  as  early  as  the  ioth  day  of  Xu-  \ 
vtmhtr,  in  each  year,  and  no  absence  will  be  allowed  till  a  certificate  of  i 
such  permission  has  Ixjen  first  obiained  fiom  the  President. 

The  Academical  Year  is  divided  into  two  Terms  and  two  Vacations. 
The  First  Term  begins  six  weeks  afier  C\»mmencement  on  Thnrsday 
morning,  and  continues  twenty  weeks.  The  FinsT  Vacation  begins  at 
the  end  of  the  First  Term,  Wednesday  evening,  antl  continues  six  weeks. 
The  JSECONn  Term  begins  at  the  end  of  the  First  Vacation,  Thursday 
morning,  and  continues  twenty  weeks.  The  Second  Vacation  bci^ins  at 
the  ejid  of  the  Second  Term^  Wednesday  evening,  and  continues  six 
weeks. 

The  students  have  leave  to  pass  the  Annual  Thanksgiving  with  their 
fneiuls.  and  for  this  purpose  are  allowed  to  be  absent  from  College  from 
Tuesday  evening  preceding,  to  Sunday  evening  following  that  day.  A  sim- 
ilar recess  lakes  place  in  the  course  of  the  Second  Tertn,  hegimiing  on  the 
Tuesiiay  preceding  the  last  Wednesday  in  JNIay.  There  are  no  literary  exer- 
cises in  College  on  Christmas  Day,  nor  on  the  Fourth  of  July.  With  the 
foregoing  exceptions,  no  student  is  i)ermilled  to  be  absent  from  College 
over  night,  in  Term-time,  without  leave  previously  obtained  of  the  Presi- 
dent, or  the  ofi'icer  designated  for  that  pur{)ose. 

No  student,  who  is  not  an  inhabitant  of  the  city  of  Cambridge,  is  al- 
lowed 10  remain  in  Cambridge  during  any  vacation  without  leave  frtmi  the 
Faculty  ;  and  all  students  so  remaining  are  subject  to  the  laws  of  the  Uni- 
versity, enjoining  onlerly  conduct,  and  to  those  respecting  the  lodging  and 
boarding-houses  of  the  students. 

The  Public  Exhibitions  take  place  on  the  third  Tuesday  of  October, 
and  on  the  first  Tuesday  of  I\Iay. 

The  DuDLEiAN  Lectuke  is  on  the  second  Wedne.sday  of  May. 

The  Senior  Class  Day  is  on  the  fourth  Friday  next  preceding  Com- 
mencement. 

The  Commencement  is  on  the  third  Wednesilay  of  Jidy,  when  a  public 
literary  exhibition  lakes  place  al  the  Universiiy.  previous  to  conferring 
the  Degrees.  The  parts  in  the  [Performances  are  assigned  Ijy  the  Facidty  ; 
and  no  student,  aliliough  oiherwi.se  (jualified.  will  receive  a  Degree,  who 
I  refuses  or  neglects  to  perform  his  part,  or  who  performs  it  in  an  unbecom- 
I  ing  manner.  The  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts  is  conferred  on  each 
j  member  of  the  Senior  Class  in  good  btanding;  but  no  student  is  recom- 
I  mende(3  by  the  Faculty  to  the  Government  of  the  Universiiy  for  the  Bach- 
I  elor's,  or  First.  Degree,  except  on  the  production  of  a  Certificate  from  the 
j  Steward  that  he  has  paid  his  College  dues,  and  one  from  the  Librarian  that 
i  he  is  not  a  delinquent  at  the  Library;  wiiich  Certificates  must  be  pro- 
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duced  on  ihe  day  before  the  Comiiiencenient,  at  the  laieal,  or  the  degree 
will  not  be  conferred  ihal>ear. 

The  degree  of  INIaster  of  Arts  is  conferred  in  course  on  every  Bache- 
lor of  Arts  of  three  years'  standing,  on  the  payment  of  the  usual  fee,  who 
shall,  in  the  interval,  have  sustained  a  good  moral  character.  Gradualea 
of  longer  standing  may  also  have  the  Master's  degree  upon  the  same  con- 
diiion.  In  both  cases,  application  should  be  made  at  the  Steward's  O/Tice, 
either  personally  or  by  letter,  as  soon  as  the  second  day  before  Commence- 
ment. The  fee,  including  the  Diplomas,  is  five  dollars,  payable  in  ad- 
vance. 

The  necessary  expenses  of  an  undergraduate  for  a  year,  included  in  the 


College  bilb,  are  as  follows  :  — 

Instruction,  Library,  Lecture  rooms  $75.00 

Rent  and  Care  of  Room  15  00 

Board  for  40  weeks  at  S  '^-50  per  week  100.00 

Text  books  (average)  12.00 

Special  Repairs,  »5cc.  from  1  to  2.00 


6  201.00 

Other  expenses  must  vary  with  the  economy  of  each  student.  "Wood 
and  coal  ready  for  use  are  delivered  at  the  students'  rooms,  by  the  leasee 
of  the  College  wharf,  at  the  market  price,  usually  at  S  6.50  per  cord  for 
wood,  and  S  7  per  ton  for  coal.  The  rent  of  rooms  in  private  houses,  from 
S3(J  to  8  GO  per  annurn.  Board  in  the  town,  from  $2.50  to  $3.50  per 
week.    The  sludeiila  find  tht;ir  own  beds  and  furniture 

The  bills  containing  College  charges  are  to  be  made  out  by  the  Steward, 
at  the  end  of  each  Term;  an<l  mu.it  be  st'tlled  withiyi  a  wifck  from  the 
commeyicemeytt  of  t fie  succeeding  Tervi,  lawful  interest  being  charged  on 
every  bill  not  settled  by  the  exjji ration  of  that  period.  'Die  hill  for 
the  Second  Term  of  the  Sejiior  year  mxtst  be  paid  tico  dai/s  at  least  be- 
fore Covim£iicement ;  and  no  Degree  can  be  conferred  until  all  books 
are  returned  to  the  Library,  and  all  dues  to  the  College  are  discharged. 

The  parent  or  guardian  of  every  student  subject  to  the  Patron  Uiw  shall 
be  infortned  what  are  the  necessary  annual  expenses  included  in  the  Term- 
bills;  and  he  shall  also  be  informed  by  the  Patron  what  funds  for  the  sup 
port  and  use  of  his  son  or  ward  must  be  remitted  to  him  ;  and  the  Patron 
is  to  have  the  whole  control  of  the  same,  under  the  direction  of  the  Fac- 
ulty ;  and  no  such  student  is  allowed  to  contract  any  debt  without  an  or 
tier  from  the  Patron,  or  from  his  parent  or  guardian.  ,  Every  student 
subject  to  the  Patron  Law  is  to  be  charged  in  his  term-bill  at  the  rale  of 
two  and  a  half  per  cent.,  aa  a  compensation  to  the  Patron  for  the  diB- 
bur.'-ements  made  on  his  account;  and  no  student,  subject  to  this  law, 
shall  l>e  i>ermitted  to  continue  at  the  University,  unless  he  comply  with  it. 
I  -   
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'     Iaac>niuch  as  circumstances  may  rentier  it  unnecessary  or  inconvenieni 

I  to  apply  ihe  foregoing  law  in  all  cases,  il  lias  been  delermined,  for  llie 
present,  tliat  those  students  only  shall  be  [jlact'd  under  the  care  of  the  Pa- 

'  iron,  whose  parents  or  guardians  shall  signify  to  the  I'resident  their  desire 
to  that  etlect,  and  their  willingness  to  allow  the  commission  above  men- 

j  lioned  for  his  services.  Mr.  Elijah  K.  VALENri.NK,  ul  LaniU^nl-<-,  As- 
sistant Steward,  has  been  ap[»mled  Patron,  ami  is  coufiii.iiitlv  recom- 

!  mended  to  parents  and  guariliai\s  as  a  i^enileinan  in  whose  di.-5Crelion  and 

I  fidelity  to  the  trust  entire  confidence  may  be  placed. 

"The  contrast  between  Harvjinl  Uolhge  as  it  was  in  1G42,  and  what  it 
is  at  the  present  moment,  is  striking.    The  first  four  classes  consisted  of 
twenty  pupils,  and  the  instructors  were  the  President,  and,  perhaps,  a  Tu- 
tor or  two.    There  was  a  single  buildijug  for  the  acct>rnmodation  of  theen- 
I  lire  insiituiion,  and  somewhat  less  than  three  acres  of  land  constituted 
j  the  whole  of  its  fixed  properly.    At  this  moment,  the  pupils,  in  all  the  ! 
I  departments,  number  six  hundred,  or  thereabouts,  wiih  a  good  prospect  of 
i  incr»ise;  the  instructors  are  twenty-five  acting  Professors  and  lecturers, 
!  five  Tutors,  and  four  teachers  of  the  modern  languages.    Beside  these, 
are  three  Astronomical  Ub^^.•rvcrs,  two  Libr.inans,  and  various  other  offi- 
cers of  government,  of  account,  and  of  record.    The  buildiiigs  are  fourteen 
in  Cambridge,  including  the  Observatory,  and  one  in  Boston.    The  in- 
closure  in  which  are  situated  the  greater  number  of  the  buildings  contains 
twenty-three  or  twenty-four  acres,  and  the  insiituiion  jMjssesses,  besides, 
various  {jieces  of  real  estate  in  the  cities  of  Cambridire  and  Boston.  Its 
oilier  proj)erly,  fur  the  pur[)oses  of  all  the  depariments,  amounts  to  about 
seven  hundred  thou.-<and  dollars. 

"There  is  nothing  more  remarkable  in  the  character  of  tlie  College, 
throughout  its  whole  history,  acid  especially  in  its  later  years  of  develop- 
ment and  expansion,  than  the  ease  with  which,  from  its  organization,  and 
j  its  unotiserved  influence  over  refiecliiig  minds,  it  is  enubled  speeilily  to 
adapt  iiself  to  the  varying  and  growing  wants  of  the  public.  Its  urbani- 
zation is  a  singular  specimen  uf  skill  and  good  fortune  combined.  It  is 
sulficiently  under  direct  responsibility  to  the  community,  thronyh  llie 
large  and  constantly  changing  Board  of  Overseers;  il  is  buJficiently  steady 
in  its  course  of  action,  from  the  comparatively  slow  changes  winch  take 
place  in  the  Corporation.  It  is  efikient  in  instruction,  from  hecuring  ihe 
services  of  leading  minds  in  every  branch  of  knowled^-e;  and  il  is  tolera- 
bly sure  of  future  growth,  from  the  influence  it  has  justly  acfjuired  in  the 
cotnmunity  by  its  usefulness.  As  long  as  it  shall  retain  this  power  of 
ail  ipiai  ion  lo  i  he  puhiK  wants,  as  long  as  knowledge  shall  be  ilesired,  free- 
ilom  valued,  leligion  and  virtue  reverenced,  may  Harvard  College  continue 
to  perform  Its  appropriate  duties,  bestow  and  receive  its  appropriate  hon- 
f»r3,  be  cherished  by  the  public,  and  live  in  llie  hearts  of  its  Alumni." 
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MEDICAL.  SCHOOL. 

The  first  separate  School  which  was  connected  with  Harvard  College 
wad  the  Medical  School,  for  which  the  earliest  donation  was  given  in  1770, 
by  Dr.  Kzekiel  Herscy,  who  bequeathed  one  thousand  pounds,  lawful 
money,  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College,  "the  interest 
thereof  to  be  by  them  appropriated  towards  the  support  of  a  Professor  of 
j  Afiammy  and  Physic,  and  for  that  use  only."    In  1782-83,  INledical 
'  Professorships  were  first  established,  and  Drs.  Warren,  Sen.,  Water- 
!  house,  and  De.xier,  were  installed  in  their  res[)ective  offices.    Other  dona- 
I  lions  and  appointments  soon  followed,  and  the  School  began  to  be  well 
know(j  and  esteemed,  as  early  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century. 
I  Dr.  Warren,  the  first  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Surgery,  resided  in  lios- 
;  ton,  and  gave  a  portion  of  his  lectures  in  that  city,  —  a  practice  which 
was  almost  the  inevitable  conse<|uence  of  the  peculiar  circumstances  at- 
leiidmg  the  pursuit  of  this  branch  of  study  ;  both  from  the  greater  facili- 
I  ties  fur  instruction  to  be  enjoyed  in  the  metropolis,  and  also  from  the 
\  imix)riance  of  securing  the  services  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  the  pro- 
I  fession,  who  would  naturally  be  found  there.    The  School  was,  neverthe- 
I  less,  considered  as  situated  at  Cambridge;  and  undergraduates,  as  well  as 
professional  students,  were  permitted  to  attend  the  lectures  given  at  the 
College,  for  a  fee  somewhat  loss  than  other  persons.    After  the  establish- 
ment of  a  Hospital  of  considerable  extent  in  Boston,  the  advantages  to  be 
-  enjoyed  there  by  the  student,  in  every  department  of  the  profession,  were 
]  manifestly  so  much  greater  than  at  Cambridge,  that  a  strong  effort  was 
!  made  by  the  Professors  to  effect  the  removal  of  the  institution  to  Boston, 
j  and  \ia  permaneril  establishment  there.   Application  was  made  to  the  Leg- 
I  islaiure  for  aid  ;  and  through  the  strenuous  exertions  of  the  Medical  Pro- 
!  fessors,  in  conjunction  with  those  of  the  President  (Kirkland),  and  some 
!  members  of  the  Corporatiori,  a  portion  of  the  large  grant  obtained  in  1814 
I  was  appropriated  to  the  erection  of  the  Medical  College  in  Mason  street, 
Boston.    From  that  epoch  the  growth  and  prosperity  of  the  School  has 
been  uninterrupted.    It  retained,  in  most  respects,  its  orisinal  organiza 
tion,  until  September,  1831,  when  new  statutes  were  proposed  and  adopted 
by  the  Oirporation,  and  approved  by  the  Overseers,  constituting  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University,  and  the  Professors  and  Lecturers,  authorized  lo 
give  instruction  to  IMedical  Students,  the  Medical  Faculty,  with  author- 
j  ity  to  elect  a  Dean  and  adopt  rules  for  their  own  government,  provided 
Ihey  do  not  contravene  the  laws  of  the  University;  and  establi.-ihmg  the 
principles,  times,  and  modes  of  the  matriculation  of  students  in  IMedicine, 
the  examination  lo  which  the  candidate  for  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine shall  be  subjected,  and  the  conditions  with  which  he  must  comply  to 
be  entitled  thereto. 
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Al  the  present  time,  Lecuuos,  ol'  ihc  liighcdi  value,  are  ilelivereii  every  ! 
year,  by  seven  Prolessors,  iu  dirrerenl  dcpariiiiculs,  and  ilio  sUideiUd  have 
every  advaniage  which  can  bo  derived  ironi  atieudaace  on  the  Hospital 
practice.  The  building  in  IMason  street,  erected  but  thirty  years  ago,  not 
more  with  a  view  to  the  actual  wants  than  the  probable  growth  of  the 
5N:hool,  having  ceased  to  accommodate  the  increasing  number  of  students, 
measures  were  taken,  in  the  spring  of  IS^IG,  to  erect  a  new  one.  A  lot  of 
land  in  the  immediate  neiglitwrliood  of  tiie  Massachusetts  General  Hospi- 
tal was  given  for  the  puri>ose  by  Dr.  George  Parkman ;  an  advantageous 
sale  was  made  of  the  property  in  I\I;ison  street ;  a  libenil  subscription  on 
the  part  of  the  friends  of  the  University  furiiished  what  furilier  assistance 
was  re(piired ;  and  the  new  editice  was  openeil,  with  appropriate  ceremo- 
nies, on  the  Glh  of  November, 

The  new  building  will  accommodate  more  than  three  hundred  students, 
beside  affording  ample  space  for  the  Cabinet  which  has  Ik^en  collected  for 
medical  and  anatomical  purposes,  as  well  as  for  all  the  other  objects  of  the 
irujlilution.  Its  situation  is  highly  favorable,  being  more  free  from  sur- 
rounding buildings  than  thai  on  ISIa^on  street  ;  and  its  vicinity  to  the 
Hospital  will  gjeatly  promote  the  convenience  of  its  students. 

This  change  caii  hardly  fail  to  be  regard(,-d  aa  a  decisive  mark  of  im- 
provenienl  in  the  prospects  of  a  School  whose  prosperity  hits  long  been 
progressive ;  and  nothing  now  seems  wanting  to  ilie  rapid  and  great  in- 
crecLse  of  the  number  of  pupils,  but  a  more  general  acquaintance  with  the 
advantages  otTered  by  the  means  of  instruction  here  accumulated,  and  the 
talents  and  experience  of  the  Professors. 

The  Medical  Lectures,  on  the  various  branches  specified  by  the  Stat- 
utes, are  delivered  at  the  (new)  Massachusetts  Medical  College,  in  North 
Grove  street,  Boston,  where  they  begin,  anmially,  on  the  first  Wednesday 
in  Novemljer,  ai  12  o'clock,  noon,  and  continuo  four  months.  Students 
matriculate  with  the  D'^an,  by  entering  their  names  in  a  book  kept  by  him 
(which  contains  an  obligation  to  submit  to  the  laws  of  the  University  and 
to  the  direction  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine),  and  by  paying  three  dollars. 

The  following  are  the  Courses  of  Lectures  delivered  in  this  College. 
Obstetrics  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  —  Walter  Channing,  I\L  D. 
Miliaria  Medica  and  Ciiuical  Medicine, — Jacob  Bigelow,  M.  D. 
Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic,  — John  Ware,  INT.  P, 
Ayiatoiny  and  Physiology ,  —  Oliver  W.  Holmes,  M.  D. 
Pathological  Anatomy,  — John  B.  S.  Jackson,  I\L  D. 
Surgery,— HzmiY  J.  Bigelow,  I\L  I). 
Chemistry, — Eben  N.  Horsford,  I\L  D.  (pro  tern). 

The  Clinical  Lectures  in  Medicine  and  Surgery  are  given  to  the  class, 
on  cjLses  in  the  M;is.-)achusetts  General  Hospital,  three  times  a  week.  Sur- 
^iical  oj)erations  at  the  Hospital  an;  freipient.  An  abundant  op|X)rlunity  Is 
thus  furnished  to  stuilcnts  f<»r  practical  observation  and  study. 
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The  Lectures  on  AsATOMvaiul  Piiy^ioloov  are  delivered  daily,  ami  arc 
arrraiii^od  in  such  couneciion  that  each  branch  bhall  serve  to  illusirale 
llie  oilier.    The  deiiionsiraiiond  are  aiJed  by  a  large  cabinet  (the  Warren 
I  Anatomical  Museum),  which  is  increasing  by  regular  accessions  froin  a 
I  fund  appropriated  to  the  purpose,  and  from  individual  contributions. 

The  or>eration3  of  Suugerv  are  illustrated  by  anatomical  demonstra- 
lions  of  the  parts  concerned.  All  the  new  operations  are  particularly 
shown.  The  Professors  in  this  department  have  provided  an  e.xlensive 
collection  of  valuable  preparations  in  wax,  to  show  various  tumors  and 
diseases  of  the  skin,  some  colored  casts  in  pkisier  of  Paris,  many  beauti- 
ful magnified  drawings  of  subjects  in  anatomy  and  surgery,  and  also  the 
newly  invented  surgical  insirumenis. 

^Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudenxe  form  one  department. 
Lectures  are  regularly  given  on  the  Principles  and  Practice  of  Midwifery  ; 
separate  Lectures  are  giveri  in  Operative  IVIidwifery.  Abundant  opportu- 
nity is  furnished  to  e.ich  member  of  the  class  to  learn  the  use  of  instru- 
ments. The  Lectures  are  illustrated  by  models  made  in  Florence,  and  by 
plates.  The  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  are  very  much  confined 
to  the  siaiemejii  of  principles,  which  are  illustrated  by  cases. 

The  Lectures  on  i\Iateuia  Medica  consists  of  the  history  of  the  vari- 
ous articles  used  in  medicine,  their  physical  and  medicinal  properties, 
their  application  to  the  treatment  of  disease,  and  the  forms,  modes,  and 
quantities  in  which  they  are  administered.  Specimens  of  each  medi- 
cine, and  colored  engravings  of  medicinal  plants,  are  exhibited  at  the 
l^ectures,  while  an  opixirlunity  to  observe  the  ertect  of  those  most  in  use 
is  atTorded  in  th3  Clinical  Lectures  given  by  the  Professor  at  the  Hospital. 

The  Lectures  on  the  Pkincu'i.es  of  Suugeky  and  Clinical  SuiiOERY 
contiiuie  f^ur  months,  during  which  the  students  visit  the  surgical  patients 
at  the  Hospital,  and  attend  all  the  operations. 
;     In  the  Clinical  Lectures,  the  Professor  speaks  of  the  cases  admitted 
I  into  the  surgical  de|)arlment  of  the  Hospital,  describes  thedisea.se,  gives 
the  diagnosis  and  prognosis,  with  the  mode  of  treatment.    In  the  Clini- 
cal Lectures  are  described  the  surgical  operations  which  are  performed, 
with  such  remarks  as  to  the  mode  of  iwrforming  them,  and  the  particular 
manner  in  wliich  each  ojKjraiion  is  done,  as  are  thought  likely  to  bo  useful 
I  and  instructive  to  the  students. 

}  A  collection,  maile  in  Europe,  of  plaster  models,  colored  to  represem 
[  various  surgical  diseases,  lias  been  recently  introduced  into  this  depart- 
I  menl. 

j  The  Chemical  Lectures  are  continued  during  four  months,  four  Lec- 
j  lures  being  given  each  week.  The  chemical  apparatus,  to  which  additions 
'  are  constantly  made,  is  very  extensive,  and  enables  the  Professor  to  illus- 

iraie  the  various  subjects  with  all  the  re(piisiie  experiments. 
'     The  course  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  embraces  the  Lec- 
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tures  given  ai  the  INIeilical  College  on  the  general  prhiciples  of  Puiliology 
and  Tlierajxiulicd,  and  on  ihe  history  and  trcalnient  of  pariicular  diseased, 
and  the  Clinical  Lectures  given  at  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital. 
A  coileciion  of  preparations  in  plaster,  to  the  nuniL)er  of  alwut  fifty,  admi- 
rably colored,  has  been  recently  iniiwrled  from  Paris,  for  the  use  of  this  de- 
!  jKirinient.    These  preparations  not  only  serve  to  exhibit  the  morbid  anal- 
I  oiny  of  the  particular  diseases  of  which  they  are  examples,  but  also  con- 
I  siitute  a  series  of  illustrations  of  the  various  elementary  forms  of  disease, 
j  Morbiil  post  viortem  appearances,  in  recent  specimens,  form  very  iniiwr- 
I  tanl  means  of  pathological  instruction  in  tliis  department.    This  subject 
is  also  fully  illustrated  in  the  special  course  of  Lectures  delivered  by  the 
,  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy. 

I  The  Clinical  Lectuke^s  on  Medicine  at  the  Hospital  are  given  twice  a 
week,  anil  occupy  two  hours  each.    Students  have  an  opportimity  of  visit- 

I  ing  all  the  cases,  and  of  observing  and  learning  the  symptoms  and  treat- 
ment of  ftich  case,  and  particularly  of  the  e.vploralion  of  the  lH)dy  for  the 
PHYSICAL  SIGNS  of  di.siMse,  by  palpation,  auscultation,  and  percussion. 

Meilical  Students  n\ay  attend  gratis  the  i)ul)lic  Lectures  given  by  any  of 
the  Professors,  to  Undergraduate.s.  at  the  University  in  Cambridge. 

Two  Annual  Phizes  are  assign»:d,  from  the  FoundaticMi  of  Ward  Nich- 
olas Boylston,  for  the  best  Dissertations  on  Medical  subjects,  projwsed  by 

I  a  Committee  api)ointed  by  the  President  and  Fellows  of  the  University. 

I  Each  of  the  prizes  is  of  the  amount  of  sixty  dollars,  and  may  be  taken 

I  either  in  money,  or  in  the  form  of  a  gold  medal  of  that  value  ;  but  no 

I  prizes  are  awarded  if  no  one  of  the  Dissertations  presented  is  thought  to 

j  be  of  sufTiciejit  merit. 

Tlie  Faculty  holds  two  examinations,  annually,  for  the  medical  degree, 

I  at  which  three  members  are  a  quorum  for  business.  The  first  examina- 
tion is  held  on  the  day  next  succeeding  that  on  which  the  winter  courses 
end.  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  M.    The  second,  on  the  Monday  next  but  one  pre- 

I  ceding  the  Commencement,  in  July,  at  ten  o'clock,  A.  ]NL  In  extraordi- 
nary cases,  the  Faculty  may  hold  meetings  for  examination  at  other  limes. . 

I  The  following  are  the  conditions  on  which  students  are  admitted  to  ex- 
amination. 

1.  Each  candidate  shall  furnish  evidence  that  he  is  twenty-one  years 
old. 

2.  He  shall  have  attended  two  full  courses  of  the  Lectures  in  this  Col- 
lege. Nevertheless,  a  similar  course  in  any  other  College  or  University, 
approved  by  the  Medical  Faculty,  may  take  the  place  of  one  of  these.  A 
third  ronr.se  may     attended  without  fee. 

M    Mo  Hhall  hiivn  Htudied  three  full  ye;irs  with  a  regular  pliysician,  and 
Ui  til  jjood  moral  «.h:ira(Mer. 
j     I.  If  not  Kradn.Ued  in  the  Arts,  he  shall  satisfy  ihe  Faculty  in  respect 
lo  his  knowledge  of  the  Latin  language  and  experimental  philosophy. 
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Ceriificaies  of  coinpeleiU  persons  will  be  received  as  salisfuciory  proof  | 
of  these  f.icis. 

Four  weeks  before  examinalion,  he  shall  hand  or  send  to  the  Dean  a 
iNIedical  Di-s.-eriaiion  wrillen  by  himself,  ceriificaies  of  time  from  the 
Physicians  with  whom  he  h;is  slndied,  tickets  to  the  Lectures,  and  the 
graduating  fee.  which  is  twenty  dollars.    The  Dean  shall  submit  the  Dis- 
•  scriaiions  to  ihe  Faculty. 

!     Ka.  h  candidate  havin?  complied  with  these  statutes  shall  be  examined 
i  separately  in  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Chemistry,  IMaleria  Medica,  INIid- 
wifery,  Stirgery.  and  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  INIedicine,  and  upon  his 
I  Dissertation.    Tl)e  decision  in  reErard  to  each  shall  be  made  and  declared 
i  to  hnn  at  the  close  of  his  examination,  by  the  votes  of  the  major  part  of 
j  the  memlnirs  of  the  Faculty  present,  and.  if  favorable,  shall  be  recordetl 
by  the  Dean,  and  by  him  certified  to  the  President,  to  be  laid  before  the 
Sf  fKitits  Ac  iiJcinicKS. 

Those  can<lidates  who  have  received  from  the  Scnatus  Aca(Ic?nicus  the 
final  ap|jrubation  and  degree  will,  after  the  spring  graduation,  receive  their 
dipluiiKis  from  ihe  Dean  ;  and  those  who  may  be  approved  at  the  snnnner 
examination  will  receive  their  degrees  and  diplomas  in  Cambridge,  on 
O^mniencemenl  day. 

The  fee  for  matriculation  is  S3.    This  fee  is  lo  bo  paid  to  the  Dean  by 
all  [x^rsons  who  pro|)(».sc  lo  attend  any  of  the  courses,  and  is  ap[)ropriate(l 
to  the  incr.\i>ie  of  the  Library  ;  which  number-^  alK)Ut  L2(J()  volumes,  and 
contains  all  the  most  important  elementary  work.s,  and  those  most  useii  by 
students,  with  ihe  writings  of  the  early  Greek  and  Latin  medical  Fathers, 
I  and  the  later  nieilical  classics,  Ix^side  numerous  valuable  modern  publica- 
I  lions.    For  this  Lil)rary,  the  S(-.hool  is  principally  indebted  lo  the  lilx'r- 
I  ality  of  its  first  Professors,  by  whi)m  it  was  collected,  chiedy  from  their 
own  resources,  for  the  benefit  of  their  pupils,  and  presented,  in  November. 
I  ISIO.  to  the  President  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College.    Althouirh  by  the 
:  formal  deed  of  conveyance  the  inspeclion  and  control  of  **  the  Lil)rarv  of 
the  ^Tassachusetts  IMcdical  College  "  was  thus  (u|)<)n  certain  conditions) 
ve.-<ied  in  the  Cor[)oration,  ihey  were  ex'oueratiid  from  any  expense  in 
I  the  matter,  and  the  Medical  Faculty  assumed  the  whole  care  and  man- 
j  a£ement  of  ihe  Library  as  one  of  their  College  duties.    In  acMition  to  the 
'  contributions  of  it.s  early  patrons  and  founders,  valuable  donations  have 
l)een  made  by  Benjamin  Vaughan,  Ward  Nicholas  IJoylston,  and  Edward 
I  Everett. 

I  Dr.  J.  C.  Warren  has  exhibited  another  instance  of  his  truly  liliend  sr] 
j  entific  .spirit,  by  placing  in  t ho  School  an  extensive  anatomical  cal)inel, 
containing  the  donations  of  Dr.  Nichols,  formerly  of  London,  and  others 
with  a  large  number  of  preparations  by  hin)seir  Valuable  additions  havi- 
alrf.ady  been  rn.ide  to  this  cnlleciion  by  Drs,  Hay  ward  and  Lawrence.  A 
funil  has  l)een  given  by  Dr.  Warren  for  its  preservation  and  increa.se,  and 
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Il  is  probable  that  a  few  yeara  will  produce  a  IMuseum  which  will  bear  a 
favorable  comparison  with  ihe  besl  lo  be  found  elsewhere.  I 
The  fee  for  ihe  whole  course  is  8  SO.  Fees  for  tickets  to  the  Leclurci  j 
are  required  to  l)e  paid  when  the  tickets  are  taken  out,  and  no  person  can  j 
be  admitted  to  a  Lecture  who  does  not  exhibit  his  ticket  for  the  same,  ! 
when  called  for. 

The  Hospital  and  Library  are  gratuitous.  Tickets  for  the  Dissecting-  j 
Room,  $5.  A  suthcient  supply  of  subjects  is  provided  by  the  existing 
I  laws,  furnishing  to  the  class  ample  means  of  pursuing  the  im[xjrlanl 
J  branch  of  practical  anatomy.    Board  is  as  low  as  in  any  of  our  cities. 

The  fee  for  graduation  is  S  '^0;  which  is  deposited  with  the  Dean  when 
;  application  is  made  to  him  for  examination. 

I  Taking  into  view  the  amount  of  instruction  given  in  this  School,  the  «• 
I  tensive  apparatus  with  which  it  is  furnished,  its  connection  with  the  nu- 
i  meroiis  cases  and  operations  of  one  of  the  best  conducted  hospitals  in  the 
]  United  Slates,  together  with  the  generally  thorough  ac<iuisition8  and  high 
I  respectability  of  its  graduates,  il  may  l)C  doubled  whether  any  seminary 

in  the  country  otTers  the  means  of  a  more  complele  professional  education 

than  may  be  obtained  in  the  IMedical  School  at  Boston. 
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was  established  at  Cambridge  with  a  view  to  facilitate  the  acquisition  of 
b(}tanical  knowledge,  by  the  iiiiroduction  of  plants  from  various  parts  of  j 
the  world,  and  also  by  the  cultivation  of  such  indigenous  shrubs,  trees, 
and  herbaceous  plants,  as  are  worthy  of  aitenlion  on  account  of  their 
medicinal  properties,  or  their  uses  in  domestic  ecojiomy  and  the  arts. 

So  long  ago  as  January,  17S4,  an  attempt  was  made  by  the  Corporation 
to  induce  the  I>egi.ilature  of  the  Slate  to  found  a  Boianic  Garden,  in  con- 
nection with  the  University,  in  conse(iuence  of  an  olTer  made  by  the  King 
of  France,  through  Mr.  St.  John,  his  Consul-General  at  New  York,  "to 
furnish  such  garden  will)  every  species  of  seeds  and  plants,  which  may  l«j 
refpiesled  from  his  royal  garden,  at  his  own  expense,"  But  the  design  re- 
ceived no  countenance  from  the  Legislattire,  the  embarras.sments  of  the 
period,  both  political  and  financial,  affording  an  ample  apology  for  the  re- 
jection of  this  and  other  similar  applic.aiion.s. 

Karly  in  the  >ear  IS^'lo,  a  number  of  genilemen  in  Boston  and  its  vicinity 
raided  by  subscription  a  surn  exceeding  8  30.()0(),  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  a  Professorship  of  Natural  History  in  the  University.  By  the  art!- 
rle^"  of  its  constitution,  its  funds  were  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Treasurer 
of  Harvard  College,  subject  to  the  control  of  a  Biiard  of  Visitors,  who  were 
!  intrusted  with  the  selection  ami  purchase  of  a  site  for  a  Botanic  Garden, 
and  with  full  fxjwers  of  doing  whatsoever  in  their  juik'meot  would  enlarge 
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and  improve  the  iiisiilulion.  so  far  as  lo  render  it  "  niodi  useful  to  promote 
the  arts  and  agriculture  of  the  State,  and  the  interest  of  the  University  at 
Cambridge."  Mr.  William  Dandridge  Peck  having  been  choaen  by  the 
subscribers  their  first  Professor,  and  having  been  approved  as  such  by  the 
Corporation  and  Overseers,  was  authorized,  immediately  after  his  election, 
to  efnbark  for  Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  knowledge  of  the 
best  and  most  economical  means  of  effecting  the  objects  of  the  institution. 
In  OclolKir,  1607,  a  site  for  a  Botanic  Garden  was  purchased,  whicli,  hav- 
ing been  enlarged  by  a  liberal  donation  of  four  acres  of  adjoining  land  from 
Andrew  Craigie,  Esq.,  of  Cambridge,  the  Visitors  proceeded  to  cause  all 
the  reciuisite  buildings  to  be  erected.  On  the  return  of  I\Ir  Peck  fron» 
Europe,  he  entered  upon  his  oflicial  duties,  and,  with  the  occasional  as- 
sistance of  a  committee  of  the  Bi)ard  of  Visitors,  had  the  superintendence 
of  the  B<)tanic  Garden  until  his  death,  in  October,  1S22. 

In  establishments  of  this  kind  it  is  usual  to  employ  some  person  solely 
in  collecting  plants;  but  the  funds  of  this  institution  not  being  sullicient 
to  meet  such  an  exj)ense,  no  person  could  be  regularly  engaged  in  this  ne- 
cessary employment,  and  the  number  of  native  plants  was  consequently 
much  smaller  than  it  otherwise  would  have  been.  Those  friends  of  the 
institution  who  [X)8sessed  green-houses  in  the  vicinity,  kindly  contributed 
such  exotics  as  they  contained;  gentlemen  who  had  visited  the  tropical 
regions  of  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  Africa,  also  presented  plants  and 
seeds  ;  and  seeds  were  received  from  some  of  the  Botanic  Gardens  in  Eu- 
rope. From  the.se  various  sources  the  collection  was  enriched  with  many 
choice  and  curious  plants,  of  which  a  Catalogue  (occupying  some  fifty  pa- 
ges) was  published  by  Professor  Peck,  in  1818,  "  by  direction  of  the  Board 
of  Visitors,  for  the  use  of  Visiters,  and  of  Students  of  Botany  in  Harvard 
College."  A  small  fee  was  demanded  for  admission  lo  the  Garden,  and 
annual  tickets  were  issued  for  the  convenience  of  those  families  and  indi- 
viduals with  whom  congeniality  of  taste  made  it  a  favorite  place  of  resort. 

In  November,  1622,  in  consequence  of  the  inadecjuacy  of  the  funds  lo 
support  a  Professor,  the  Board  of  Visitors  "  resolved  to  assign  the  care  of 
the  Garden  to  a  committee,  one  of  whom  shall  be  a  Curator,  charged  with 
such  general  duties  relating  thereto  as  are  devolved  by  the  statutes  of  the 
Professorship  on  the  Professor";  and  the  Cor|x»raiion  exprt^-ssing  their 
satisfaction  and  full  concurrence  in  ihe  measures  ado[)ted  by  the  Board, 
I\Ir.  Tliomas  Xullall  was,  in  the  same  month,  ai)|K)inted  Curatnr  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  to  hold  his  o/hce  durii\g  the  pleasure  of  the  Board,  with  the 
eame  jxivvers  of  supervision  as  the  statutes  vested  in  the  Professor. 

In  May,  1831,  the  Trustees  of  the  Massachusetts  Society  for  Promoting 
Agriculture,  as  part  of  the  Visitors  of  the  Professorship  of  Natural  His- 
tory, being  of  opinion  that,  since  the  discontinuance  of  the  grants  of  the 
legislature,  and  in  the  slate  of  the  (unds  of  Ihe  Professorship,  its  true  in- 
lere:jl  required  the  whole  control  of  the  Botanic  Garden  to  be  vested  In 
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ihe  Corporation,  as  possessing  ihe  best  means  and  the  most  favorable  sil- 
uaiion  for  the  maintenance  and  improvement  of  the  institution,  they  made 
linown  to  the  Corptiralion  their  desire  to  surrender  their  trust.  While 
they  yielded  to  this  proixjsal,  the  Corporation  expressed  their  "grateful 
sense  of  the  deep  interest  which  has  always  been  manifested  by  the  Trus-  \ 
lees  in  the  Botanical  Institution,  and  of  the  great  benefits  it  had  derived 
from  their  friendly  care  and  oversight";  and  assured  them  that  they 
would  constantly  endeavor  to  maintain  and  supjwrt  it,  so  far  as  the  jkisscj- 
sion  of  any  funds  which  could  be  properly  applied  to  that  object  would  en- 
able them  80  to  do. 

Mr.  Nuttall  continued  to  perform  the  duties  of  the  oflke  to  which  he 
had  been  appointed,  until  his  resignation,  in  183^1 ;  from  which  time  till 
the  appointment  of  a  new  Professor  of  Natural  History,  on  another  Found- 
ation, in  1842,  the  care  of  the  Botanic  Garden  devolved  upon  Mr.  W.  E. 
Carter,  the  Gardener,  while  the  charge  of  instruction  in  this  department 
was  committed  to  gentlemen  temporarily  apiX)inted  for  that  purpose  by 
the  Corporation. 

The  ancient  glory  of  the  Botanic  Garden  has  long  since  departed. 
Year  by  year  the  funds  for  its  support  were  sensibly  diminished,  while  the 
wants  of  the  establishment  increased  with  more  than  an  inverse  ratio  of 
rapidity.  The  hot- house  and  fences  became  so  dilapidated  that  it  was 
scarcely  possible  to  repair  them,  and  there  were  no  means  for  renewal; 
the  disposable  funds  of  the  College  being  too  small  to  warrant  sucli  an  out- 
lay as  would  be  necessary  to  place  the  institution  in  a  proper  position,  at 
a  lime  when  there  were  so  maiiy  other  claims,  of  the  most  pressing  char- 
acter, upon  its  bounty.  Year  after  year  the  College  Treasurer,  like  a 
faithful  monitor,  warned  the  community  that  the  means  of  giving  instruc- 
tion in  Natural  History  were  rapidly  failing;  that  the  dilapidation  of  the 
buildings  in  the  Botanic  Garden,  and  the  diminution  of  its  funds,  were 
still  going  on  ;  that  it  was  in  danger  of  becoming  a  memory  of  the  past 
rather  than  the  ho\)t  of  the  future,  —  a  result  which,  though  it  might  be 
delayed  for  a  brief  period,  wa.s  finally  inevitable,  unless  speedy  aid  were 
affonled  to  the  drooping  establishment,  — and  that  the  fate  of  an  institu- 
tion, in  which  the  public  had  once  taken  such  an  interest,  must  now  de- 
pend upon  the  exertions  of  those  who  desired  to  see  Natural  Science  en- 
couraged and  cultivated,  and  exerting  its  proper  influence  on  the  charac- 
ter of  the  country. 

Although  the  aid  so  earnestly  intreated  for  has  not  been  forthcoming, 
and  some  time  has  now  elapsed  since  the  Green-house  was  abandoned,  the 
Garden  still  drags  on  a  lingering  existence;  and  "  it  is  to  be  hoped"  (to 
use  the  words  of  another)  "  that  the  liberality  of  those  particularly  inter- 
ested in  this  department  of  Science  is  not  yet  exhausted,  but  that  this 
branch  of  the  Ct>llege  may  be  soon  replaced  in  the  flourishing  condition 
in  which  it  once  stood,  and  which  its  imtx)rlance  deserves." 
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The  design  of  this  insiilulion  is,  to  afford  a  complete  course  of  legal  ed- 
ucaiion  for  gentlemen  intended  for  the  Bar  in  any  of  the  United  Slates, 
except  in  matters  of  mere  local  law  and  practice;  and  also  a  systematic 
course  of  study  in  Commercial  Jurisprudence  for  those  who  intend  to  de- 
vote themselves  exclusively  to  mercantile  pursuits.  It  dales,  strictly,  from 
the  year  1817,  when,  at  the  suggestion  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Parker,  then 
Chief  Justice  of  Massachusetts,  the  Hon.  Asahel  Stearns  was  appointed 
University  Professor  of  l^w  ;  with  the  charge  of  such  students  as  might 
choose  to  pursue  their  professional  studies  at  Cambridge,  and  avail  them- 
selves of  his  instruction  and  of  the  incidental  advantages  to  be  enjoyed 
there.  The  Royall  Professorship  of  Law,  it  is  true,  had  been  established 
in  1S15,  under  ilie  will  of  the  Hon.  Isaac  Royall,  who  bequeathed  to  Har- 
vanl  College  a  large  tract  of  land,  "to  be  appropriated  towards  the  en- 
dowing a  Professor  of  Law  in  said  College,  or  a  Professor  of  Physic  or 
Anatomy,  whichever  t^e  Corporation  and  Overseers  of  said  College  shall 
judge  best  for  its  benefit";  and  in  1816,  Chief  Justice  Parker  had  been 
chosen  the  first  Professor  on  that  Foundation.  But  as  be  did  not  reside  at 
Cambridge,  and  gave  only  a  partial  attention  to  the  instruction  of  mem- 
bers of  the  School,  it  is  princii)ally  to  the  fostering  care  and  eminent 
qualifications  of  Professor  Stearns,  that  its  earliest  success  must  be  at- 
tributed. 

In  June,  1829,  both  of  the  Professors  having  retired  from  their  respective 
offices,  a  new  and  unexpected  impulse  was  given  to  this  department,  by 
the  lil)eral  proposition  of  the  Hon.  Nathan  Dane,  to  lay  the  foundation  of 
another  Professorship  of  Law  in  the  University  ;  coupled  with  a  request 
that  the  Hon.  Joseph  Story  might  receive  the  first  appointment  thereto. 
Mr.  Dane's  proffered  donation  was  accepted  by  the  Corporation,  and,  in 
accordance  with  his  wish,  Mr.  Justice  Story  was  immediately  elected 
Dane  Professor  of  Law ;  and  at  the  same  time  the  Royall  Professorship 
was  filled  by  the  appointment  of  John  Hooker  Ashmun,  Esq.,  of  North- 
ampton, 10  the  vacant  chair.  After  four  years  of  valued  service,  Mr. 
Ashmun  was  removed  by  death  from  the  station  which  he  so  much  hon- 
ored, and  his  place  was  supplied  by  Professor  Greenleaf  Under  the  joint 
administration  of  Profeaaora  Story  and  Greenleaf,  the  School  continued 
to  increase  in  numbers,  importance,  and  resources;  and  since  the  de- 
cease of  Judge  Story,  il  has  maintained  its  position,  under  the  care  of 
Professor  Greenleaf,  and,  for  one  year,  of  Judge  Kent,  who  have  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Judge  Parker,  of  New  Hampshire,  and  the  Hon.  Theophilus 
Parsor)s. 

In  October,  1831,  Mr.  Dane  advanced  the  sum  of  $5,000  towards  the 
ereciioii  of  a  Law  College;  and  proffering,  at  the  same  time,  a  loan  of 
S  2,fX>J  more,  to  enable  the  Corporation  to  begin  the  work  immediately  tl»e 
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re<niisile  measures  were  forthwith  taken  for  the  building  of  Dane  Hall, 

which  was  completed  in  October  of  the  year  following,  (1S32,)  and  Uodi 

cated  on  the  23d  of  the  same  month. 
The  prosperity  of  the  Law  School  continuing  uninterrupted,  and  Ihc 
I  prospects  of  the  institution  being  such  as  to  justify,  and  even  require,  an 
j  enlargement  of  the  building  appropriated  to  its  use,  in  compliance  with 
I  the  wishes  of  its  ofllcers,  a  considerable  portion  of  its  funds  was  in  184< 

devoted  to  that  purpose  ;  and  the  building  now  affords  ample  accomnunla- 
!  tions  for  a  school  of  two  hundred  and  filly  or  three  hundred  students,  wflli 

rooms  for  the  Professors,  Librarian,  ice,  ice,  together  with  a  fine  apart 
I  ment  for  the  Library,    The  subjoined  cut  is  a  fair  representation  of  the 

edifice  at  the  present  lime.  It  is  of  brick,  two  stories  In  height,  and 
I  shaped  like  the  letter  T,  with  a  portico  in  front,  supported  by  four  Ionic 

col  u  am  3. 


The  course  of  instruction  in  this  S<:hool  is  not  unlike  that  pursued 
in  other  establishments  of  the  kind.  The  reading  of  the  students  is  di- 
I  reeled  by  the  Professors,  who  examine  into  the  results  of  study,  and  the 
[  aiuiinmenis  made  by  their  pupils  ;  Lectures  are  delivered  upon  tlie  most 
;  important  branches  of  law,  following,  in  general,  the  cour-se  of  some  text- 
j  book;  and  moot  courte  are  held,  under  the  direction  of  the  Professors. 
I  Students  may  enter  the  School  in  any  stage  of  their  professional  studies  or 
I  mercantile  pursuits;  but  tliey  are  advised,  with  a  view  to  their  own  ad- 
j  vantage  and  improvement,  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  those  studies, 
j  rather  than  at  a  later  period.   No  examination,  and  no  particular  course 
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of  previous  study,  are  necessary  for  admission;  but  ihe  siudenl,  if  not  a 
graduate  of  some  College,  must  be  at  least  nineteen  years  of  age,  and  pro- 
duce testimonials  of  good  moral  character.    He  also  gives  a  bond,  in  the 
sum  of  $  200,  to  the  Steward,  with  a  surety  resident  in  Massachusetts,  for 
j  the  payment  of  College  dues  ;  or  deiwsits,  at  his  election,  8  150  with  the 
i  Steward,  upon  his  entrance,  and  at  the  commencement  of  each  subsequent 
j  Term,  to  be  retained  until  the  end  of  the  Term,  and  then  to  be  accounted 
'  for.   No  student  is  matriculated  until  such  testimonials  are  produced,  and 
I  security  given. 

I     Instruction  is  given  by  oral  lectures  and  expositions,  (and  by  recitations 
I  and  examinations,  in  connection  with  them,)  of  which  there  are  at  least 
nine  every  week. 

The  Course  of  Studies  is  so  arranged  as  to  be  completed  in  two  Aca- 
demical years;  and  the  studies  for  each  Term  are  also  arranged,  as  far  as 
j  they  may  t)e,  with  reference  to  a  course  commencing  with  that  Term,  and 
I  extendmg  through  a  period  of  two  years  ;  so  that  those  who  are  beginning 
[  the  study  of  the  law  may  enter,  at  the  commencement  of  either  Term,  u\x>n 
j  branches  suitable  for  them.  Students  may  enter,  also,  if  they  so  desire  it, 
m  the  middle,  or  other  part,  of  a  Term.    But  it  is  recommended  to  them 
,  to  enter  at  the  beginning  of  an  Academical  year,  in  preference  to  any 
other  lime,  if  it  be  convenient.  They  are  at  liberty  to  elect  what  studies 
they  will  pursue,  according  to  their  view  of  their  own  wants  and  attain- 
ments; but,  as  a  general  rule,  it  is  advisable  fur  them,  during  the  first 
Term,  to  confine  themselves  to  few  branches,  as  subjects  of  regular  study, 
giving  attendance,  however,  upon  all  the  Lectures. 

When  a  student  is  desirous  of  pursuing  a  branch  of  study  which  does 
not  form  the  subject  of  general  instruction  in  that  particular  Term,  the 
Professors  will  render  him  aid  in  its  pursuit  as  a  private  study. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  for  the  Bar  embraces  the  various  branches 
of  the  Common  Law,  and  of  Equity;  Admiralty,  Commercial,  Interna- 
I  lional,  and  Constitutional  Law;  and  the  Jurisprudence  of  the  United 
Stales.  Lectures  are  given,  also,  upon  the  history,  sources,  and  general 
principles  of  the  Civil  Law,  and  upon  the  theory  and  practice  of  Parlia- 
mentary Law. 

The  Course  of  iNSTRUcrmN  for  the  mercantile  profession  is  more  lim- 
ited, and  enibraces  the  principal  branches  only  of  Commercial  Jurispru- 
dence;  namely,  the  I^w  of  Agency,  of  Partnership,  of  Bailments,  of 
Bills  of  Exchange  and  Promissory  Notes,  of  Insurance,  of  Shipping,  Nav- 
igation, and  other  maritime  concerns,  of  sales,  and,  if  the  students  desire 
it,  of  Constiiuiional  Law. 

Ivcciures  and  instruction  are  given,  throughout  the  course,  on  the  Late 
of  Real  Pro[*€rty,  the  Civil  Law,  and  Criminal  Law,  by  the  Hon.  Lu- 
I  THER  S.  CusHiNo,  Leciurer.    The  studies  in  these  branches  will  bo  under 
;  his  direction,  with  aid  from  the  Professors  in  his  absence. 
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No  public  insiruciioii  is  given  in  the  local  or  peculiar  municipal  juria 
prudence  o!"  any  particular  State;  but  the  students  are  assisted  by  the  Pru- 
lessors,  as  occasion  may  require,  in  the  private  study  of  the  law  and 
practice  peculiar  to  their  own  States. 

Two  Moot  Courts  are  held  in  each  week,  at  each  of  which  a  cause,  pre- 
viously assigned,  is  argued  by  four  students,  and  an  opinion  delivered  by 
the  presiding  Professor.  Clubs  are  formed  among  the  students,  in  which 
dissertations  upon  legal  subjects  are  read,  and  cases  argued. 

Thf^  Law  Library  consists  of  about  14. 000  volumes,  and  includes  all  the 
American  Reports,  and  the  Statutes  of  the  United  States,  as  well  as  those  i 
of  all  the  Stales,  a  regular  series  of  all  the  English  Keporis,  including  the 
Year-Books,  and  also  the  English  Siututes,  as  well  as  the  principal  trea- 
tises in  American  and  English  Law;  besides  a  large  collection  of  Scotch, 
French,  German,  Dutch,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  other  Foreign  Law;  and  a 
very  ample  collection  of  the  best  editions  of  the  Koman  or  Civil  Law,  to 
gether  with  the  works  of  the  most  celebrated  commentators  upon  that 
Law. 

The  Library  is  oj)en  for  the  use  of  students  during  the  Term,  and  those 
who  desire  it  pursue  their  studies  there,  especially  in  the  preparation  of 
their  IMoot  Court  cases. 

Prizes  are  annually  awarded,  at  the  close  of  each  Academic  year,  for 
the  best  and  second  best  Dissertations,  written  by  students  of  the  Law 
School,  on  subjects  given  out  by  the  Law  Faculty,  as  follows :  — 

A  prize  of  sirtt/  dollars  for  the  best,  and  of  f/ty  dollars  for  the  second 
best  Dissertation,  by  a  student  who  has  attended  the  Law  School  three  of 
the  four  Terms  immediately  preceding  the  award. 

A  prize  of  Ji/ty  dollars  for  the  best,  and  forty  dollars  for  the  second 
best  Dissertation,  by  a  student  who  has  attended  two  of  the  three  Terms 
next  preceding  the  award. 

The  merit  of  the  Dissertations  is  adjudged  by  Committees  of  Counsel- 
lors-at  Law,  appointed  by  the  Law  Faculty  ;  and  no  prize  will  be  awarded, 
if  no  Dissertation  offered  shall  be  deemed  to  have  sulhcient  merit. 

Students,  who  have  pursued  their  studies  for  the  term  of  eighteen 
months  in  any  law  institution  having  legal  authority  to  confer  the  degree 
of  Bachelor  of  Laws,  one  year  of  said  tcrin  having  been  spent  in  thi.s 
School ;  or  who,  having  been  admitted  to  the  Bar  after  a  year's  previou.s 
I  study,  have  subsequently  pursued  their  eludies  in  this  School  for  one  year; 
are  ecitilled.  upon  the  certificate  and  recommendation  of  the  Law  Faculty, 
and  on  payment  of  all  dues  to  the  College,  to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of 
Laws. 

The  Acadmical  Year,  which  commences  on  Thursday,  six  weeks  af- 
ter the  third  Wednesday  in  July  (August  28ih,  1851),  is  divided  into  two 
Tern)s,  of  twenty  weeks  each,  with  a  vacation  of  six  weeks  al  the  end  of 
j  each  Term. 
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Tlie  fees  are  S  50  a  Term,  ami  ^2o  for  half  or  any  less  fraction  of  a 
Term:  for  which  sum,  wiihoul  any  adilitional  charge,  students  have  the 
use  of  the  lecture-rooms,  the  Law  and  College  libraries,  and  the  text 
books;  and  they  are  admitted  free  to  all  the  courses  of  public  Lectures 
delivered  to  the  undergraduates  in  the  Academical  Department  of  the 
University. 

Ufxjn  the  payment  of  a  fee  of  S  5  for  each  course,  the  Law  Students 
may  also  attend  the  Lectures  delivered  in  the  l^wreiice  Scientific  School 
on  Zoology  and  Geology,  by  Professor  Agassiz;  on  Comparative  Anaioni) 
and  Physiology,  by  Professor  Wynian;  on  Botany,  by  Professor  Gray  . 
and  on  jjaymenl  of  a  fee  of  $  10,  the  Lectures  on  Chemistry,  by  Proles-or 
HorsAird.  They  may  also  study  any  one  of  the  foreign  languages  laughi 
in  the  University,  on  payment  of  a  fee  of  $  10  {)er  annum. 

The  other  expenses  for  a  Term  are  as  follows  ;  — 
lioard,  twenty  weeks,  from  $2.50  to  $  3.50  per  week,     from  $  50  to  $  70 
H(K.m-rent,  including  care  of  room,  but  not  making  fires,    .    26  to  52 
Furniture,  (if  the  sludonl  does  nol  furnish  his  room),      .        10  to  20 

\V;i^hing  7  to  15 

Fuel,  for  the  First  or  winter  Term,  from  August  to  January,    12  to  21 

"    for  the  Second  or  aumnier  Term,  from  February  to  July, 
from  «6  to  S  10. 

Servant  (if  one  is  employed)  to  make  fires,  dec  ,      ,      ,        5  to  10 

$  110  to  $  188 

Fuel,  prepared  for  use,  is  furnished  by  the  lessee  of  the  College  wharf, 
at  the  market  price,  if  the  students  desire  it. 

The  Law  School  is  now  so  extensively  known,  and  its  direct  and  inci- 
dental advantages  are  so  highly  appreciated,  it  has  so  long  maintained  an 
elevated  rank,  and  the  prospect  of  its  continuance  In  a  similar  position  is 

I  so  favorable,  that  it  may  be  considered  as  well  established  in  public  favor. 
Its  choice  and  valuable  Library,  which  contains  most  of  the  standard  works 
in  English  and  American  Law,  and  in  the  Civil  Law,  together  with  a  se 
lect  assortment  of  tho-;e  of  the  writers  of  France,  Germany,  and  Spain, 
and  which  is  steadily  increasing  in  size,  has  already  cost  nearly  $40,000, 
without  mcluding  the  large  donations  which  it  has  received  from  private 
)eneficence.  The  annual  fee  paid  for  all  its  advantages  is  but  one  hundred 
dollars.  The  funds  appropriated  to  the  Law  School  amount  to  between 
forty  and  fifty  thousand  dollars,  a  large  portion  of  which  has  accumulaie<l 

I  from  its  own  resources,  beside  the  sum  mentioned  above,  as  having  been 

I  [Kiid  for  its  Library.  At  a  future  period,  this  flourishing  department  of  the 
University  will  receive  the  benefit  of  the  late  Mr.  Bussey's  munificent 
f)e(iuesl,  which  will  probably  aflbrd  the  means  of  supiwrling  two  additional 

i  Professors,  as  well  as  a  permanent  Librarian. 
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THEOLOGICAL  SCHOOL. 

The  Theological  School  first  began  to  be  spoken  of,  as  a  separate  Inslilu- 
tion,  at  about  the  time  when  the  Law  School  was  established.  Instruction 
in  Theology  had,  for  a  long  period,  perhaps  from  the  foundation  of  the 
College,  been  given  to  graduates;  at  first  by  the  President,  subsequently 
by  the  Hollis  Professor,  or  by  the  two  together,  and,  since  May,  1811,  by 
the  Dexter  Lecturer;  but  in  1S16  an  effort  was  made  to  extend  the  means 
of  this  instruction,  and  a  society  was  formed  for  the  purpose  of  "  promoting 
theological  education  in  Harvard  College."  Something  was  done  at  thid 
lime,  in  the  way  of  raising  money,  although  the  funds  of  the  society  were 
chiefly  employed,  for  several  years,  in  cooperation  with  those  of  the  Cor- 
poration, in  extending  pecuniary  aid  to  theological  students ;  and  it  was 
not  until  1819,  that  the  "Theological  School"  received  a  more  formal  or- 
ganization, when  the  Hollis  Professor  of  Divinity,  the  Hancock  Professor 
of  Hebrew,  and  the  Alford  Professor  of  Natural  Religion  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy were  authorized,  and  undertook,  to  assist  in  the  instruction  of 
the  Schoul;  and  Mr.  Norton,  who  for  several  years  had  given  lecturea  on 
the  Dexter  foundation,  was  appointed  Dexter  Professor  of  Sacred  Litera- 
ture, and  associated  with  them.  An  increased  number  of  students  in  this 
dejwrtment  soon  began  to  appear,  and  after  a  few  years  another  combined 
effort  was  made,  and  a  new  board  of  Directors  constituted  and  incorporated, 
by  the  name  of  "The  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theological  Education 
in  Harvard  University  " ;  under  whose  auspices  an  edifice  for  the  accom- 
modation of  theological  students  was  erected,  which,  at  its  dedication.  In 
August,  182G,  received  the  name  of  "Divinity  Hall."  It  is  situated  on 
"Divinity  Hall  Avenue,"  at  some  little  distance  from  the  other  College 
buildings,  in  a  northeasterly  direction.  It  is  of  brick,  and  contains  a 
Chapel  for  religious  services,  an  apartment  for  the  Library,  and  a  reading- 
room,  together  with  apartments  for  the  students,  <fcc.,  (Jcc.  The  Library  is 
small,  numbering  only  about  three  thousand  rolumes,  consisting  mostly 
of  select  works  in  modern  Theology,  with  some  of  the  early  Fathers  in  the 
original;  but  the  students  have  free  access  to  the  Public  Library  of  the 
University,  which  in  some  measure  compensates  for  the  deficiencies  of 
their  own.  Means  have  been  recently  devised  for  adding  to  the  Library, 
as  published,  valuable  modern  works  in  tlie  various  departments  of  The- 
ology and  Morals. 

The  Course  of  Instruction  comprises  Lecturea,  Recitations,  and  other 
exercises,  on  all  subjects  usually  included  in  a  system  of  theological  ed- 
ucation, embracing, — 

The  Hebrew  Language ; 

The  Principles  of  Criticism  and  Interpretation; 
The  Criticism  and  Interpretation  of  the  Scriptures; 
Natural  Religion,  and  the  Evidences  of  Revealed  Religiofi ; 
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Sysieinalic  Theology,  ai)d  Chri^iian  Elhica; 
Church  History,  and  Church  Polity; 
The  Composition  and  Delivery  of  Sermons; 
And  the  Duties  of  the  Pastoral  Ollice. 

The  members  of  the  two  upper  classes  have  a  weekly  exercise  in  the 
practice  of  extemporaneous  speaking,  and  the  members  of  the  Senior 
I  class  preach  in  the  Meeting-house  of  the  First  Parish  during  the  summer 
Term. 

Students  are  entitled  to  receive  instruction  from  the  Instructor  in  the 
German  Language,  and  to  attend  gratis  all  public  Lectures  of  the  Univer- 
sity, given  to  undergraduates  in  the  Academical  Department. 

Candidates  for  admission  are  requested  to  present  themselves  on  the 
first  day  of  the  Term,  and  it  is  considered  of  great  importance  that  those 
who  enter  the  School  should  be  present  at  the  beginning  of  the  Jirst 
Term.  If  unknown  to  the  Faculty,  they  are  to  produce  testimonals  of 
their  moral  and  serious  character.  Those  who  are  not  Bachelors  of  Arts 
will  be  examined  in  the  following  books  :  — 

Latin  Grammar,  Virgil,  Cicero's  Select  Orations,  and  Sallust. 

Greek  Grammar,  Felton's  Greek  Reader,  the  first  four  books  of  Xeno- 
phon's  Anabasis,  and  the  first  book  of  Herodotus,  or  the  first  two  books  of 
Xenophon's  I\Iemorabilia. 

Geography,  Arithmetic,  Geometry,  and  Algebra. 

Whaiely's  Logic  and  Rhetoric,  (or  some  other  approved  treatises  on 
Logic  and  Rhetoric,)  I^ocke's  Essay  on  the  Human  Understanding,  Slew- 
art's  Elements  of  the  Philosophy  of  the  Mind,  Paley's  Moral  Philosophy, 
Jouffroy's  Introduction  to  Ethics,  and  Butler's  Analogy. 

Candidates  for  admission  to  an  advanced  standing  must  have  been  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  Theology  as  long  as  the  clans  into  which  they  pro- 
pose to  be  received,  and  must  pass  an  exaniination  in  the  studies  which 
that  class  has  pursued. 

Each  student  must  fiossess  a  copy  of  the  Old  and  New  Testament  Scrip- 
tures in  the  original  !ang\iages,  the  latter  in  Grioshach's  or  Tischendorf 's 
edition.  A  copy  of  all  (Uher  class-books  is  furnislied  on  loan  Three 
years,  including  the  vacations,  which  amount  to  twelve  weeks  in  each 
year,  complete  the  term  of  residence,  and  are  deemed  necessary  for  a  prop- 
er course  of  preparation  for  the  duties  of  the  profession. 

Prizes  are  annually  awariled,  ut  the  close  of  each  Academical  year,  for 
the  best  and  second  l)est  Dissertations,  written  by  studfots  of  the  Divinity 
Schwl,  on  subjects  given  out  by  the  Faculty,  as  follows  :  — 

A  prize  of  fifty  dollars  for  the  best,  and  of  forty  dollars  for  the  second 
be>,i  Dis.sertaiion,  written  by  a  member  of  the  St;nior  class, 
j     A  [irize  of  forty  dollars  for  the  best,  and  tl/irty  dollars  for  the  second 
I  best  Dissertation,  written  by  a  member  of  the  IMiddle  class. 

The  merit  of  the  Di.s.serlations  will  be  adjudged  by  Committees  ap- 
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poinled  by  the  Faculty  of  the  Divinity  School;  but  no  prize  will  Ik 
awarded  if  no  Dissertation  offered  shall  be  deemed  to  have  Bullicicut  mer- 
it; and  the  Faculty  are  authorized  to  withhold  the  award  from  any  atudeui 
who,  in  their  judgment,  has  not  been  faithful  in  his  attendance  upon  the 
staled  exercises  of  the  School,  and  in  the  performance  of  his  required  du- 
ties. 

Students  are  required  to  reside  in  or  near  Divinity  Hall.   They  glv« 

bonds  in  the  sum  of  S  100  for  the  payment  of  term-bills,  which,  including 
charges  for  instruction,  rent  and  care  of  room  and  furniture,  and  use  of 
cb.ss-bouks,  amount  to  $  6G  annually.  Board  may  be  had  in  the  city  at 
various  prices  from  $2.50  to  8  3.50  a  week  Indigent  students  are  aided 
from  Foundations,  and  other  sources 

"  It  has  happened,  singularly  enough,  that  the  connection  of  this  Schotil 
with  the  College  has  been  thought  disadvantageous  by  the  especial  friends 
of  both  institutions.  The  patrons  of  the  School  liave  thought  it  to  be 
harmed  by  its  union  with  the  College,  and  the  particular  friends  of  the 
Academic  Department  have  thought  this  to  be  injuriously  affected  by  hav- 
ing a  Unitarian  School  associated  with  it.  An  injury  to  its  reputation, 
with  other  denominations  of  Christians,  it  may  have  been;  but,  as  the 
reciprocal  influence  of  the  School  and  College  on  each  other  is  practically 
nothing,  it  seems  impossible  that  the  real  character  of  either  should  suffer 
by  the  connection.  The  Theological  School  has  no  more  direct  influence 
on  the  College  than  the  Law  School,  —  not  so  much,  indeed,  —  and  it  seems 
to  be  forgotten  by  many  persons,  that  the  only  connection  between  them, 
as  between  any  other  two  departments,  is,  that  they  are  under  the  general 
direction  of  the  same  board,  the  Corporation.  There  is  little  or  no  associ- 
ation between  the  students  in  any  two  departments,  and  the  funds  are  en- 
tirely distinct.  Not  a  dollar  of  the  money  given  for  the  support  or  In- 
struction of  undergraduates  has  ever  been  diverted  from  its  legitimate 
purpose  to  the  benefit  of  either  of  the  Schools  connected  with  the  College. 
The  Parkman  Professorship,  as  is  well  known,  was  expressly  devoted  by 
its  principal  founder,  the  Kev.  Dr.  Parkman,  to  the  purposes  of  the  The- 
ological School ;  and  the  large  addition  made  to  the  Dexter  foundation, 
in  1841,  by  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Theological  Education,  was, 
in  like  manner,  expressly  appropriated  by  that  society  to  the  same  insti- 
tution; provision  being  made  for  the  removal  of  the  latter  funds,  in  case 
the  School  should  ever  be  separated  from  the  Ci>lloge," 

The  funds  for  the  support  of  the  Irusiiiution  have  been  gradually  increas- 
ing, till  they  now  amount  to  upwards  of  §80,000,  and  two  Professors  have 
1  charge  of  from  twenty  to  thirty  pupils.  The  annual  charge  for  instruction 
j  is  low,  l)eing  less  than  S  70,  while  there  are  considerable  funds  for  the  aid 
j  of  imligent  students.    The  bequest  of  Mr.  Hussey  will  probably  afford  to 
this  School,  a..i  well  as  to  the  Law  Department,  the  means  of  supporting 
two  more  Professors. 
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THE  CAMBRIDGE  OBSERVATORY. 

This  observatory  is  silualed  on  a  commanding  eminence  called  Summer 
Hi)u.se  Hill,  the  summit  of  which  is  about  fifty  feet  above  ihe  plain  ou 
which  are  erected  the  buildings  of  the  Univeraiiy.    This  height  is  fnuml 
i  10  give  from  the  dome  an  horizon  almost  uninterrupted  to  within  two  or 
I  iliree  degrees  of  altitude.   The  grounds  apjiropriated  to  the  use  of  the  Ol» 
,  servaiory  comprise  about  aix  and  a  half  acres.    It  is  distant  nearly  tiiree- 
fourthsof  a  mile  northwest  from  University  Hall,  and  three  miles  and  a 
half  in  the  same  direction  from  the  Slate  House  in  iiosion. 

The  wonder  and  admiration  caused  by  the  unexpected  appearance  of  the 
great  comet  in  March,  1843,  was  a  great  incentive  to,  and,  indirectly,  one 
of  tlie  principal  causes  of,  the  erection  of  this  now  celebrated  Observa 
tory,  although  for  many  years  before  it  had  been  a  favorite  project  with 
John  Q.  Adams,  Nathaniel  13owditch,  and  other  distinguished  advocates 
of  astronomical  science.  But  few  decisive  steps  were  taken,  however,  un- 
til the  sudden  appearance  of  this  brilliant  comet,  in  18-13,  when  it  was 
found  that  the  instruments  in  Cambridge  were  entirely  inadequate  to  make 
accurate  observations  on  such  a  body.  This  roused  the  public-spirited 
Bo8tonians  lo  a  sense  of  the  importance  of  an  Astronomical  Observatory, 
with  instruments  of  sullicient  accuracy  lo  make  the  necessary  observations 
on  the  heavenly  bodies.  Accordingly,  an  informal  meeting  was  held  in  the 
olhce  of  the  American  Insurance  Company,  Boston,  by  several  public- 
spirited  citizens  who  were  intere.sted  in  the  cause.  S(»on  after,  a  large 
meeting  of  merchants  and  others  was  held  in  the  hall  of  the  IVIarine  S<.>- 
ciety,  where  it  was  resolvetl  to  raise  by  subscription  the  funds  necessary 
for  procuring  an  equatorial  telescope  of  the  first  cla.ss,  and  twenty  five 
thousand  dollars  were  immediaiely  s\iljscrihei!.  IMr.  David  Sears,  of 
Boston,  headed  the  list  by  a  donation  of  five  hundred  dollars  (or  this  ob- 
ject, besides  giving  five  thousand  dollars  for  the  erection  of  a  suitable 
tower  10  contain  this  instrument.  Another  gentlenian  of  Boston  sub- 
scril*ed  one  thousand  dollars  towards  liie  telescope  ;  eight  others  contributed 
five  hundred  dollars  each,  for  the  same  obji^l ;  eighteen  gentlemen  save 
two  hundred  each,  and  thirty  others  gave  the  sum  of  one  hundred  dollars 
I  each.  The  Anierican  Academy  of  Arts  and  Siences  made  a  donation  of 
I  three  thousand  dollars,  and  the  Society  for  the  diffusion  of  Useful  Knowl- 
I  edi!e  gave  one  thousand.  Besides  these,  the  principal  In.surance  ComfUi 
1  nies  of  Boston  contributed  largely.  The  American,  I\Ierchants',  and  Na 
'  lional  Insurance  o/lices,  and  the  Humane  Society,  gave  five  hundred  each  ; 
■  I  wo  other  companies  subscribed  three  hundred;  and  two  others  gave,  re- 
.s|>ectively,  two  hundred  and  fifty,  and  two  hundred.  Thus  in  a  short 
lin  e  an  amount  was  subscribed  sufficient  for  procuring  the  instrument 
'.vliicli  has  contributed  so  much  to  the  advancement  of  astronomy  gen- 
erally, iHJsides  refiecting  so  much  honor  on  the  country  at  large. 
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Tke  Sears  T'oiter.  —  The  engraving  annexed  ia  a  correct  represenla- 
lion  of  the  Grand  Refractor,  which  ia  placed  in  the  Sears  Tower,  or  cen- 
tral buildiuff  of  the  Olwervatory.  A  correct  view  is  abo  given  of  the 
south  front  of  the  Observatory  and  its  two  wings. 

The  site  of  the  Observatory  was  purchased  by  the  corporation  of  Har- 
vard University.    The  Sears'  Tower,  so  called,  in  honor  of  David  Sears, 
whose  generous  donation  wo  have  already  mentioned,  is  built  of  brick,  on 
I  a  foundation  of  granite,  laid  with  cement.    It  is  thirty-two  feet  stiuare  on 
the  outside,  while  on  the  inside  the  corners  are  gradually  brought  to  a 
circular  form  for  the  better  support  of  the  dome,  forming  a  massive  arch. 
This  dome,  covering  the  grand  equatorial,  is  a  hemisphere  of  thirty-two 
feel  interior  diameter,  formed  with  stout  ribs  of  plank,  and  covered  exter 
nally  with  copf)er.    There  is  an  opening  five  feet  wide,  and  extending  a 
I  few  degrees  beyond  the  zenith ;  which  is  closed  by  means  of  weather 
I  proof  shutters,  and  worked  by  means  of  an  endless  chain  and  toothed 
wheels. 

On  the  lower  side  of  this  dome  is  affixed  a  grooved  iron  rail,  and  on  the 
granite  cap  of  ihe  wall  is  placed  a  similar  rail ;  between  these  grooves  are 
placed  eight  iron  spheres,  accurately  turned,  on  which  the  dome  is  re- 
volved. The  apparatus  for  moving  the  dome  consists  of  toothed  wheels, 
geared  to  a  series  of  toothed  iron  plates,  fastened  to  its  lower  section.  By 
means  of  this,  the  whole  dome,  weighing  alx)ut  fourteen  tons,  can  be 
turned  through  a  whole  revolution,  by  a  single  person,  In  thirty-five  sec- 
onds. In  this  dome  are  placed  the  "Grand  Refractor," and  one  or  two 
smaller  Instruments.  The  Comet  Seeker,  a  small  Instrument  of  four 
inches  aperture,  by  Merz,  is  used  from  the  balconies  of  the  dome.  This 
is  the  instrument  with  which  the  younger  Bond  has  discovered  no  less 
than  eleven  telescopic  comets,  before  intelligence  had  reached  him  of  iheir 
having  been  seen  by  any  other  observer.  From  these  balconies  a  most 
extensive  and  beautiful  view  of  the  neighboring  towns  meets  the  e}e, 
their  numerous  hills,  spires,  &,c. 

On  either  side  of  the  tower  is  a  large  wing.  Of  these,  the  eastern  1» 
used  as  a  dwelling  for  the  observer;  the  western,  on  which  is  placed  the 
smaller  dome,  is  used  for  magnetic  and  meteorological  observations.  This 
wing  was  erected  in  the  years  IS-OO-Sl,  and  adds  greatly  to  the  architec- 
tural beauty  of  the  Observatory.  In  this  dome  is  placed  the  smaller  equa- 
torial, of  five  feet  focal  length,  and  an  object  glass  of  four  and  one-eighth 
mches,  made  by  Merz,  which  is  a  remarkably  fine  instrument. 

The  "Grand  Refractor,"  justly  considered  second  to  none  in  the  world, 
hns  already  become  celebrated  in  the  hands  of  the  skillful  and  scientific  di- 
rector and  his  aasistaru,  from  the  many  brilliant  discoveries  which  havt- 
been  made  with  it.  Among  these  we  may  particularly  mention  the  new 
ring  and  satellite  of  the  planet  Saturn.  It  has  also  enabled  the  observers 
to  resolve  the  principal  nebulai,  particularly  those  in  the  ConsiellaiiooH 
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Orion  and  Andromeda.  The  object  glass  was  made  at  the  celebrated  man- 
ufdciory  of  Merzand  Mahler,  in  INIunich,  Bavaria,  who  abo  were  the  ma- 
kers of  the  celebrated  telescope  at  the  Pulkova  Observatory,  which  ia  of  the 
same  size  and  mounting  aa  that  in  Cambridge.  The  dame  artists  also  made 
the  Washington  and  Cincinnati  equatorials,  besides  many  others  of  a 
smaller  size  in  the  United  States.  The  extreme  diameter  of  this  object 
slass  is  fifteen  and  a  half  inches,  although  the  effective  diameter  is  only 
fiiurteen  and  ninety-five  hundredths  inches  :  the  focal  length  is  twenty-two 
feet  six  inches  ;  the  total  weight  nearly  three  tons;  yet  the  friction  is  so 
successfully  relieved  by  the  judicious  arrangement  of  wheels  and  counter- 
poises, that  it  could  be  pointed  to  any  quarter  of  the  heavens  by  the  finger 
of  a  child. 

A  sidereal  motion  is  communicated  to  the  telescope  by  clock-work,  by 
which  means  an  object  may  be  constantly  kept  in  the  field  of  view,  which 
essentially  aids  the  observer  in  delicate  examinations  of  celestial  objects. 
The  right-ascension  is  read  off  by  means  of  an  hour  circle,  eighteen  inches 
diameter,  reading  to  one  second  of  time  by  a  vernier,  while  the  declination 
circle  is  twenty-six  inches  in  diameter,  reading  also  to  one  second  of  time 
or  four  seconds  of  arc.  The  total  cost  of  the  instrument  was  $  19,8-12. 
The  object  glass  arrived  in  Cambridge  on  the  4th  of  December,  IH-IG,  but 
the  lube  and  mounting  did  not  arrive  until  the  llth  of  Juno  following. 
The  instrument  was  mounted  on  the  23d  of  June,  1817,  and  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  same  day  was  first  pointed  to  the  heavens. 

The  tube  of  the  telescope  is  of  wood,  veneered  with  mahogany  and  pol- 
ished on  the  outside.  Within,  it  is  lined  with  paper,  and  is  strengthened 
with  iron  diaphrams.  The  flexure  of  the  tube  is  counteracted  and  its 
balance  preserved  by  two  brass  rods,  seventeen  feet  in  length,  having  at 
their  exttcmiiies  nearest  the  eye  end,  brass  spheres  filled  with  lead,  eight 
inches  in  diameter.  These  rods  turn  on  a  universal  joint  near  the  middle 
or  centre  of  motion,  and  oppose  the  influence  of  gravitation  on  the  longer 
and  heavier  part  of  the  tube  in  every  position.  The  centre  of  motion  of 
the  whole  instrument  is  twelve  feet  nine  inches  alK)ve  the  floor  of  the 
dome.  The  focal  length  of  the  finder  telescope  is  forly-five  inches,  and 
its  aperture  three  inches. 

The  transit  circle  is  by  Sims  of  London.  The  object  gla.s.s,  by  Merz,  is 
four  and  one  eighth  inches  aperture,  and  sixty-five  inches  focal  length.  The 
circles  are  four  feet  in  diameter,  being  cast  in  one  piece,  and  are  l)0th  grad- 
uated on  silver  from  0**  to  360^  into  five  minute  spaces,  which  are  again 
sulMlivided  by  micrometers,  a  single  division  of  the  micrometer  head  l)e-  j 
ing  efjual  to  one  second  of  arc,  and  may  be  read  to  two-tenths  of  a  second,  i 

Resides  the.se,  the  Ob.servatory  is  furnished  with  many  smaller  insirtj- 
rnents,  and  a  complete  set  of  meteorological  instruments,  an  astronomical 
clock,  and  sidereal  chronometers, 
j     One  of  the  moat  ingenious  contrivances  connected  with  the  Observa- 
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lory  is  llie  "  observer's  chair,"  iuveuied  by  ihe  director.  By  meam  of 
iliis  chair,  the  observer  can  iranspori  himself  lo  any  part  of  the  dome 
without  moving  from  his  seal. 

The  new  method  of  fiinlinir  the  motion  of  the  earth  ha.s  been  tried  at 
the  Observatory,  and  also  by  Professor  Horsford,  at  the  Lawrence  Scien- 
tific School. 

During  the  summer  of  1S13,  the  director  being  engaged  with  the  United 
Slates  Coast  Survey  in  determining  difTerences  of  longitude,  turned  his 
attention  In  the  electro-magnetic  method  of  recording  astronomical  obser- 
vations. The  apparatus  which  it  has  been  found  convenient  to  adopt  at 
lliis  Observatory  consists  of  a  Grov  's  fjulleri/,  a  circuit  brcuki ng  sidereal 
cluck,  and  a  "  spri/tg  i^averuor.*'  These  are  connected  by  means  of  cop- 
per wires  leading  to  all  the  princip;d  instruments. 

The  spring  governor  is  a  tn.icliinc  devised  to  carry  a  cylinder  with  an 
equable  rotary  motion,  so  that  it  may  make  one  entire  revolution  in  one 
minute  of  siilereal  time ;  on  this  cylinder  the  commencement  and  termi- 
nation of  each  second  of  tlie  astronomical  clock  is  recorded  in  exact  coin- 
cidence with  the  beats  of  the  clock,  the  observer  ai  each  telescope  is 
furnished  with  a  break  circuit  key,  by  means  of  which  he  is  enabled  lo 
cause  a  record  of  his  observation  to  be  made  on  the  paper  covering  the 
cylinder  of  the  spring-governor  among  the  second  marks  of  the  clock,  in 
audi  a  manner  that  the  tenths,  and  even  hunilredihs  of  a  secoiul  may  be 
read  off  without  didkuliy,  as  the  sheet  of  paper,  when  unrolled,  presents 
the  vertical  columns  in  even  minutes,  and  the  horizontal  in  seconds. 

The  clock  signals  are  also  readily  connected  with  the  lines  of  the  tele- 
gniph  oinces,  by  means  of  i)roperly  arraiiged  switches,  so  that  in  etTect 
the  beats  of  the  Cinnbridce  clock  are  as  distinctly  heard  at  the  offices  in 
Boston,  Lowell,  Burlington,  and  elsewhere,  ;ts  they  are  within  a  few  feet 
of  ihe  clock,  the  ordy  limit  being  the  power  of  the  battery  ;  by  commenc- 

I  ing  at  the  even  minute,  the  time  is  given  all  along  the  line,  and  this  is 
foimd  very  convenient  in  regulating  the  starting  of  the  Railroad  trains. 
Tliis  meth(»d  has  been  sul)jecied  to  a  long  and  satisfactory  trial,  and  is  now 
consiilered  as  a  permanent  regulation  in  this  Observatory. 

The  instrument  is  mounted  accordmg  to  the  German  form,  which  lias 
been  objected  to  from  the  fact  that  it  rerpiires  reversal  whenever  the  object 
under  examination  cro^ses  the  meridian.  This  is  felt  a.>^  a  practical  inct)n 
venience  in  the  Cambridge  equatorial,  only  in  small  zenith  distances,  since 
ifi  most  instances  the  telescope  p;isses  the  meridian  by  more  than  an  hour 

I  of  righi  aacension,  and  always  by  more  than  two  hours  in  southern  decli- 

!  nations. 

There  are  but  one  or  two  points  in  which  the  instrument  has  been  found 
susceptible  of  improvement.  The  arramremenl  of  both  the  declination 
and  hour  circles  is  inconvenient,  causing  some  needless  trouble  it)  reading 
off  the  ansles. 
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L  VWUEXCE  SCIENTIFIC  SCHOOL. 

Practical  instruciion  in  ihe  Maiheinrnical,  Physical,  and  Naiunil  Scien- 
j  ce3,  upmi  a  more  exieiitied  plan  than  that  pursued  in  ihe  undert,'raduale  de- 
'  pariineiit  of  Harvani,  had  been  a  subjfci  of  discus.iion  previous  to  the 
lime  of  Presidenl  Kvereit.    The  maieriali  (or  it  had  Ix'cn  accumulaiinir. 
'  III  addiiion  to  ihe  Scicniific  men  connected  with  the  College,  and  the 
largest  Library  in  the  country,  there  were  valuable  coilociiona  of  ai)|)ara- 
IU:J,  numen>U3  s|)erimens  of  Natural  Hi.ilory,  a  Holanic  garden,  and  an 
Observatory  of  the  lirst  rank  in  progress  of  erection. 

Pre-jident  Qnincy.  through  whose  etlorts  chiefly  the  Observatory  had 
lieen  commenced,  had  the  satisfaction  of  seeing  this  edifice  and  its  aj) 
iwinimenls  far  ailvanceil  at  the  time  of  his  resignation. 

In  the  inatiiiural  address. of  Presiilent  Kvereit,  the  j)rojecl  of  a  separate 
Soieniific  Sch<xjl  received  il:*  first  distinct  aimouncement.  AI)out  this 
lime  a  vacancy  occurred  in  the  KumforJ  Professorship  Ijy  the  resignation 
of  Professor  Treailwell.  Thia  siiualiuu  was  tilled  by  the  election  of  Pro- 
fiissor  Horsford  of  New  York,  who  soon  af"ier  his  arrival  in  Cambridge  bub- 
nnlied  to  the  C  )r|K)raiion  a  plan  for  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  a  J,ab- 
oratory  for  in.'siruction  in  Clu;mistry  and  its  a|)piicalions  to  the  arts,  con- 
templating an  exfiense  of  $5l),00().  This  plan,  in  an  able  letter  from  the 
'irexsurer,  Hon.  Samuel  A.  Eliot,  w^is  laiil  before  Hon.  Abbott  l.Kiwrcnce. 

To  this  ap[v.al  I\Ir.  Lawrence  n^sponcled  in  a  sjjirit  of  ntuniticence  al- 
locrelher  unexampleil.  The  gill  was  accompanied  by  a  letter,  pro|X)sing, 
in  a-ldition  to  the  erection  of  suitable  buildings,  including  a  Laboratory,  to 
fountl  Iwo  new  Prufesdurships,  one  of  ZtKiU)gy  and  Geology,  and  another 
of  Engineering,  which  with  the  Kumfortl  Profes.sorhips  were  to  constitute 
the  nucleus  of  a  S:hool  for  the  "  accpiisilion,  illustration,  and  dissemina- 
tion of  the  practical  Sciences." 

Siou  after  the  receipt  of  the  donation  of  Mr.  Lawrence,  Professor  Agas- 
siz  of  Swilzerlami  was  invited  to  the  chair  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  and 
at  a  later  i>crioJ  Lieut.  Euslis  of  the  army  to  that  of  Engineering.  At 
the  Commencement  of  ISIS  the  Corporation  conferred  upon  the  Institution 
the  name  of  Lawrence  Scientific  School. 
j     In  the  summer  and  autumn^f  1S19,  a  Ualxira^ory,  unsurpjwsed  in  Europe 
j  even,  in  its  convenience.'?  for  pnictical  instruction,  was  erected  and  fur- 
I  nished,  and  in  the  year  following  a  building  was  constructed  for  the  temjK) 
ry  accommodation  of  the  departments  of  ZoiJIogy,  Geology  and  Engineerine. 
Beside.s  the  Professors  alre;uly  mentioned,  the  Facidty  of  the  Scientific 
School  embraces  Professor  Peirce  in  the  department  of  IMathematics,  Pro- 
■  fesst»r  l/overing  in  Physics,  Professor  Gray  in  IJoiany,  Profes.sor  VVyinan 
I  in  Conifjarative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  and  the  INIe.ssrs.  Bond  at  the  Ol>- 
servatory. 
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C0U113ES  OF  INSTRUCTION. 

Our  reailers  are  furaiuhcil  with  an  accurate  engraving  of  the  main  hiuUi  i 
ing  uccupietl  by  Ihe  l^iwrcuce  8<'ienlific  School.  The  frame  bmUhng  iMi  j 
ihe  left  id  the  Soht)ol  for  Kugiiieeriug.  We  will  now  procecil  totleliiil  llic  j 
coursed  of  iusmiciion  in  ihe  Lawrence  Sifolilic  School,  Canil)ri'i_:^e.  ' 

Iiuiiniciion  is  given  in  praciical  exerciser,  lecliires,  or  recilaiion.i,  accorxJ  j 
ing  lo  ihe  nalure  of  ihe  8Uuly,  anil  al  Uu;  ili^screliou  of  the  instriicior.  1 

CondiJalea'  for  aihni:j.sii)n  nuisL  have  aiianieil  ihe  age  of  eighteen  ytwn*, 
niudl  have  receiveil  a  gooil  conmion  Engli.^li  eilucalion,  and  inuai  l>e  (jiiali 
fied  lo  pursue  lo  advantage  ihe  courses  o^  siudy  to  which  Uu;y  projKiit*  to 
give  their  aiteniion.  Tliey  nni^^t  furnish  saiisfactory  evidence  of  gmnl 
moral  cluracter,  ami  give  Iwiuh,  in  tlie  suni  of  S^X^  with  a  surety  resi 
dent  in  IVIa^ichudelta,  for  the  |Kiynienl  of  all  dues  to  the  S  hot)l.  ! 

Memtjers  of  the  Scho»>l,  on  leaving  it,  will  receive  a  certificate  of  the 
innntHir  of  Terms  for  which  they  have  been  attached  lo  it,  ajid  of  the  stud-  i 
ies  pursueil  by  them. 

It  id  in  contemplation  by  the  corporation  to  give  diplom.is  lo  meniljeni 
of  the  School  who  dhall  have  [xisaed  a  baiisfactory  exaniinaiiou  in  ajiy  of 
its  departments. 

The  numl)er  and  choice  of  studies  to  l)e  puraueil  are  optional  on  the  pari 
of  the  students,  wliu  will,  however,  be  coun.selled  on  ihese  |X)ints  by  the 
Professors.  Aiiendance  on  the  lectures  and  re-citations  is  voluntary.  For 
this  as  well  as  other  reasons,  llie  govennnenl  of  ihe  University  wish  whiil- 
ly  to  discourage  the  rosoa  of  young  men  to  the  Scientific  School  wlro  do 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  their  ixirents  and  guardiai\3,  iwssess  that  stability  of 
character  and  finnmrss  of  puriK)se  which  will  insure  a  faithful  j)er[bnn- 
ance  of  duty,  without  academic  discii>line. 

1.  Chemistry.  — Professor  Horsford  will  receive  special  students  to  the 
course  of  ex{)erimental  instruction  in  Chemistry,  who  will  give  their  at 
tendance  in  the  I^lx)rali)ry  from  'J  o'clock  A.  M.  till  5  o'clo«^k  P.  M. 

Tlie  course,  at  tlie  couchi-sion,  of  elementary  qualitative  and  (luantila- 
live  analysis,  will  be  modilieil  to  meet  the  wants  of  those  designing  lo  pur- 
sue praciical  analysis,  manuficturing,  metallurgy,  medicine,  engiiveeriiig, 
agriculture,  instruction,  or  research,  and  p#»ix»riioned  in  iluralion  lo  Iho 
objecis  ar\d  previous  acquisitions  of  ihe  .-student.  Excursions  will  l)e  niatle 
in  term-time  to  manufiicturing  establishments  in  Ihe  neighlx)rlvood,  where 
the  praciical  application  of  Cliemistry  to  the  arts  may  be  witnessed. 

2.  Zoology  and  Geology.  —  Tlie  insirnction  in  this  deparlment  con- 
sists, alternately,  of  a  course  of  I/;ciures  by  Profussor  Agassiz  on  Zoology, 
embracing  the  fundaini.Milal  principles  f)f  the  classification  of  animals,  as 

1  founded  ujxjn  structure  and  embryonic  development,  and  ilhistraiing  their 
1  natural  alfuiities,  habits,  geogr.iphical  distribution,  and  the  relations  which 
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exidi  belweeu  the  liviufl^  and  exiiiici  racoa  ;  uiid  ol' a  cour^ie  on  Geology, 
both  I heoretical  and  practical.  The  course  on  Geology  will  be  delivered 
during  the  first  term. 

Besides  the  instructions  of  the  lecture-room,  Professor  Agassiz  will  af 
ford  to  the  students  access  to  his  laboratory  during  certain  hours,  in  order 
to  show  them  how  to  observe  isolated  facts,  how  to  determine  living  and 
fossil  animals,  how  to  identify  rocks  of  different  formations,  and  how  to 
conduct  a  regular  geological  survey.  For  those  who  intend  to  make  a  fur- 
ther study  in  these  scienc&j,  excursions  in  the  neighborhood  will  be  made  in 
term  time,  and  longer  excursions  in  vacation,  to  those  parts  of  the  country, 
near  or  remote,  which  oifer  the  most  instructive  field  of  observation. 

3.  Engineering.  — Professor  E\istis  will  receive  si:>ecial  students  to  the 
cour-?e  of  instruction  in  Engineering,  who  will  S^VQ  their  attendance  at  the 
School  from  9  o'clock  A.  IVI.  to  5  o'clock  P.  M. 

The  course  will  include  instruction  as  follows:  —  1.  Descriptive  Ge- 
ometry, with  its  application  lo  masonry  and  stone-cutting,  the  construc- 
tion of  arches,  Sec.  2.  The  theory  of  shades,  shadows,  and  perspective, 
illustrated  by  a  course  of  drawing  and  mapping  in  all  its  branches.  3. 
Surveying,  with  the  use  of  the  instruments,  and  actual  oj>erations  in  the 
field.  4.  The  nature  and  properties  of  building  materials,  and  their  appli- 
cations 10  the  confslruction  of  railroads,  canals,  bridges,  Acc.  For  those 
who  are  not  autliciently  prepared,  the  course  will  conmience  with  a  review 
of  such  parts  of  practical  mathematics  as  may  bo  required. 

4.  Botany.  — Professor  Gray  will  give,  during  the  Second  Term,  at  the 
Boianic  Garden,  a  course  of  twenty-four  Lectures,  or  lessons,  on  Structu- 
rat  Botany  and  Vegetable  Anatomy,  with  microscopical  demonstrations. 

5.  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology. — Dr.  Wyman  will  give 
special  instruction  in  this  Departmant,  consisting,  — 

1.  Of  a  course  of  microscopic  examinations  of  the  different  tissues  of 
animals.  2.  Of  a  series  of  dissections  illustrating  the  anatomical  charac- 
ters of  the  ditferenl  subdivisions  of  the  Animal  Kingdom.  3.  Of  demon- 
strations of  the  physical  and  physiological  phenomena  of  animals.  4.  Of 
the  study  of  Embryology  and  the  development  of  tissues. 

Diiring  the  year  a  coiirse  of  Lectures  will  be  given  to  8j)ecial  students 
on  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology  ;  also  a  course  on  Human  Anat- 
omy aiid  Physiology,  to  the  members  of  the  Senior  Chiss,  to  which  mem- 
l>ers  of  tlie  Scientific  School  are  admitted  without  charge.  A  Laboratory 
is  provided  for  the  use  of  students,  and  the  Anatomical  Museum  is  ar- 
rangt.-il  for  the  purpose  of  study. 

G.  Astronomy.  —  Practical  Astronomy  and  the  Use  of  Astronomical 
TuKtrumentg  will  \yc  taught  at  the  Observaiory,  by  Mr.  William  C.  liond, 
Director  of  the  Oljservaiory,  and  Mr.  George  P.  Bond,  Assistant  Observer. 
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7.  Mathematics.  — Insiniciion  will  be  given  in  the  Higher  Mathemat- 
ics, ami  especially  in  Analytical  and  Celestial  Mechanics,  by  Professor 
Pierce. 

Private  insiruciion  in  the  various  branches  of  Mathematics  will  be  given 
to  those  desirous  of  receiving  it,  by  competent  instructors  residing  at  the 
University. 

The  following  courses  of  I.^ciures  delivered  to  Undergraduates  will  be 
o[)cn  without  charge  to  members  of  the  Scienlitic  !Sc1rk)1.  1.  A  course  on 
Mineralogy,  by  Professor  Cooke.  2.  A  course  on  Systf:matic  Botany  ac- 
cording to  ttie  Natural  System,  by  Professor  Gray.  3.  A  course  on  Phys-  j 
ics,  by  Professor  Lovering.  4.  A  course  on  Human  Anatomy  and  Phys- 
iology, to  the  Senior  Class,  by  Professor  JeflTries  Wyman. 

The  formation  of  a  3Iuscum  of  Natural  History,  on  an  extensive  scale, 
has  been  commenced,  under  the  sujxjrintendence  of  the  Professors  in  the 
several  Departments.  The  Mineralogical  Cabinet  of  ihe  University,  the 
Rumford  and  Philosophical  Ai)paratus.  the  Anatomical  IMuseum,  the  lio- 
lanic  Garden,  the  Observatory,  and  the  Public  Library,  will  be  accessible 
to  the  students  of  the  Scienlitic  School. 

Fees.  —  For  special  instruction  o(  those  who  become  private  pupils  of 
any  Professor,  and  pursue  studies,  practical  exercises,  e.vperimental  re- 
search, or  make  excursions,  under  his  particular  direction,  the  fees 
are,  — 

In  the  department  of  Chemistry,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the  week, 
per  Term  of  twenty  weeks,  Ji/ty  dollars.  For  laboratory  apjjaratus,  and 
supplies,  ttoenly-Jive  dollars.  For  three  days  in  the  week,  two  thirds,  and 
for  one  day,  one  third  of  the  alx)ve  sums. 

Ttie  special  students  In  Chemistry  will  also  supply  themselves,  at  their 
own  expense,  with  such  articles  of  apparatus  as  are  consumed  in  using, 
such  as  flasks,  corks,  tubing,  lamps,  crucibles,  &,c.,  together  with  alcohol 
and  platinum,  gold  and  silver  solutions. 

Students  who  have  pa.ssed  two  years  in  the  Laboratory  will  be  thereafter 
entitled  to  instruction  with  the  charge  only  for  Laboratory  apjjaratus  and 
supplies. 

In  the  Department  of  Engineering,  for  instruction  six  days  in  the  week, 
Ji/ty  dollars  per  Term.  For  three  days  in  the  week,  two  thirds,  and  fur 
one  day,  one  third  of  the  alxwe  sum. 

The  s|x;cial  students  in  Engineering  will  supply  themselves  with  conven- 
iences for  drawing,  necessary  texl-b(X)k3,  <5cc. 
In  the  Depariujent  of  Zoology  and  Geology,  Ji/ty  dollars  per  Term. 
I     In  the  Department  of  Comparative  Anatomy  and  Physiology,  for  three 
days  in  the  week,  txcenty-Jive  dollars  i)er  Term. 
In  any  of  the  other  Departments,  the  fees  for  special  instruction  may  be 
I  agreed  upon  with  the  instructor,  but  shall  not  exceed  fi/ty  dollars  per 
!  Term. 
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The  oiher  expenses  fur  a  Term  are  aa  follows  :  — 
Board,  twenty  weekd,  from  $  2.50  to  $  3.50  per  week,      from  $  50  to  $  70 
Klhjiu  real,  including  care  of  room,  but  not  making  fires,      .     26  to  52 
Furniture  (if  the  student  doed  not  furnish  his  room),       .  10  to  20 

\Va.shing,  .  .  .  .  .  .  ,       7  to  15 

Fuel,  for  the  First  or  winter  Term,  from  August  to  Jaimary,       12  to  21 

"    for  the  Second  or  Summer  Term,  from  February  to  July, 
from  SO  to  S  10. 

Servant  (if  one  is  employed)  to  make  fires,  &c.,     .         .         5  to  10 

3110  to  $  IS8 

For  any  further  information  that  may  be  wanted  by  persons  at  a  dis- 
tance concerning  the  School,  application  may  be  made  to  Professor  E.  N. 
Horaford,  Deaji  of  the  Faculty,  at  Cambridge. 

The  Lawrence  Scientific  School  was  0{)ened  for  instruction  to  Students 
on  the  7ih  of  November,  164S.  On  that  day  the  Class  in  Chemistry  en- 
tered the  I>aboraiory  erected  by  funds  provided  by  Mr.  Abbott  Lawrence. 

The  building  of  the  new  Laboratory  was  commenced  under  the  personal 
dir('cin)ns  of  the  fuunder. 

The  Laboratory  of  the  Scientific  School  is  forty-four  feet  wide  by  eighty 
feel  long,  and  consists  of  two  main  stories  of  eighteen  feet  each,  besides  a 
ba^'uient  of  nii»e  and  a  half  feet.  Each  main  story  is,  at  the  north  end 
of  the  builtling,  diviiled  into  two  stories  of  eight  and  a  half  feet  each. 
TvN  o  du^iters  of  chimney-flues  ri.se  from  near  the  centre  of  the  edifice,  pro- 
viding ample  ventilation  for  all  the  working  apartments,  and  meeting  the 
wani.s  of  the  furnaces  and  various  pharmaceutical  apparatus.  The  base- 
ment includes  ai)arimenls  for  a  bleam-boiler  and  engine,  for  fuel,  storage, 
and  for  coarser  hdwraiory  work. 

U[»n  the  first  fl^wr,  occupying  the  front  half,  is  a  lecture-room.  In  inj- 
mediale  cotmeclion,  lying  l)e.side  the  clusters  of  flues,  is  the  pharmaceuti- 
cal lalxjralory.  The.se,  with  the  Professor's  private  laboratory,  are  of  the 
full  heiL'ht.  The  Professor's  study,  the  apparatus-room,  and  magazine  of 
substances  below,  and  a  sales  room  for  chemicals  and  apparatus  for  special 
siudeuis,  and  a  room  for  chemical  preparations  al>ove,  each  eight  and  a 
half  feet  high,  with  the  hall  and  stairways,  complete  the  first  main  story. 

The  second  Jloc>r  is  occupied  In  front  for  instruction  in  analysis.  The 
furnace-room,  with  its  conveniences  for  organic  analysis  and  distillation, 
is  in  inmiedialo  connection.  Both  apartments  are  of  the  full  height. 
0|>eiiing  into  the  furnace-room  is,  on  one  side,  an  ajxirtment  for  appara- 
tus ti»  l>e  loaijed  students,  and  or)  the  other,  a  room  for  reagent  supplies 
(•jr  the  instruction  r<x>m  or  analytical  lal>oratory.  At  the  fiort^  end  of  j 
itiis  floor,  distant  fron»  noise  and  gases,  are  three  well-lighted  apartments, 
one  for  a  library,  another  for  the  air-pump,  hydraulic  press,  and  for  desic- 
cation, and  the  third  for  balances.  Ah(jvt,  the  correspondinij  ajjartments 
an- occupied  by  the  Janitor's  family  and  the  Assistant. 
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The  eniire  ediiice,  aud  ilie  Professor's  (hselling  in  connection,  arc 
wanned  by  bteani.  from  ihe  boiler  in  the  basement  of  the  Laboratory.  Ik- 
side  heaii(»g  the  suite  of  apartments,  the  steam  is  employed  to  pump  v»u- 
ler  t'roni  a  cistern  in  the  basement  into  the  bc>iler,  and  also  into  a  reservoir 
in  the  attic,  from  which  it  is  distributed  throughoul  the  buiUhng.  It  ult-o 
healsa  hirge  water- bath  and  steam  drying-chamber,  and  discharges  distilled 
!  water  in  the  anal)tical  labc>rat<>ry  ;  and  is  arranged  to  fultll  similar  otlice;- 
in  the  Professor's  pri\ate  lalxjratory,  and  the  pharmaceutical  laboratory. 

Lach  student's  working  place  is  nearly  five  feel  in  length,  is  supplieil 
with  a  suit  of  about  foriy  reagents,  a  closet  for  apparatus,  and  six  drawers. 
Each  pair  of  places  has  a  suj)i)ly  of  rain-water,  a  bowl,  and  Witste.  Tin 
apartment  will  acconnnodate  thirty-aix  chemists,  and,  if  required,  the  fur 
nace-room  and  pharmaceutical  lal^oratory  would  accommodate,  though  Ics* 
conveniently,  sixteen  more. 

The  enlightened  views  of  the  founder,  and  the  ample  means  appropriat- 
ed to  the  erection  and  furnishing  of  the  Liiboratory,  will  ultimately  liavc 
made  the  conveniences  for  instruction  equal  to  those  of  any  siniilar  estab- 
liahmeni  in  the  world. 


RESIDKXT  GRADUATES. 

Graduates  of  the  University,  or  of  other  Collegiate  Institutions,  desir- 
ous of  pursuing  their  studies  at  Cambridge  without  joining  any  of  the 
Professional  Schools,  are  i)ermittetl  to  do  so,  in  the  caj^iicily  of  Resident 
Graduates.  They  arc  allowed  to  enjoy  the  u.sc  of  the  Library  and  scieri 
lific  collections,  on  the  |).'iymi  ut  (A  j'ixt  duUars  a  year,  one  half  in  adviuicc 
at  the  l)cginning  of  eacli  Term. 

Tiiey  give  the  same  U>nds  as  Law  Students  fur  the  payment  of  College 
dues,  and  are  subject  to  the  san)e  laws  and  regulations,  as  far  as  they  uro 
applicable;  and  they  may  attentl  all  the  Lectures  given  in  the  University, 
ujKjn  the  same  terms  as  Students  in  the  Professional  ScIkjoIs. 


SUMMARY. 

Wliole  number  of  those  who  have  received  Degrees  at  the  University,  TO-ll 

I        ()i  v\  hcjin  lia\  «;  died,   .l',7<j 

I        Number  jtill  livini.'.   

I  Whole  numl>er  of  graduates  in  the  Collegiate  Department, 

I        Of  whom  liavf^  died,   4jf,.5 

I        Numljer  stdl  livinu,          ...             .       .       .    '  .  21/7 

I  Whole  numbered'  trradiiaies,  for  the  ten  years  preceding  and  ending 

with  July  l.Hh.  I>.-)1  :—                    J        i           o  D 

I        In  the  ('(•llei.'iate  De|artnicnt,   62r) 

"   "   Medical            "           .   3:,! 

"   "                         "   41S 

"   "  Theological       "    y5 
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LIBRARY  OF  THE  UNIVERSITY. 

The  Library  is  coeval  with  l!ie  esiublidluiieuL  of  the  College.   Its  found- 
aiioa  was  laid  in  ihe  betjuesl  of  Jolui  Harvard,  who.  in  that  first  nmnifi- 
cent  oblaiiuii  ujjon  the  altar  of  civil,  religious,  and  intellectual  freedonj, 
included  a  collection  of  works  by  no  means  insignilicant  either  in  nunjber 
or  value.   His  exaini^le,  noble  in  itself,  wiu,  perhaps,  still  more  valuable,  as 
an  incentive  lo  exertion  in  others.    "The  Honorable  IMairistrales  and  Kev- 
I  erend  Elders  "  acknowledged  its  intluei»ce,  by  a  voluntary  contribution  of 
£200  value,  in  books;  while  individuals  at  home  and  abroad,  —  promi- 
I  nent  among  whom  stands  the  name  of  John  Winthrop,  the  honored  Father 
I  of  the  Massachusetts  Colony,  —  followed  with  donations,  not  only  ol 
books,  but  of  types  to  print  them.    In  1675,  Dr.  John  Lightfoot,  one  of  the 
most  learned  and  eminent  of  English  divines,  beciueathed  lo  Harvard  Col- 
lege '•  his  whole  library,  containing  theTargums,  Talmuds,  Rabbins,  Poly- 
glot, and  other  valuable  tracts  relative  to  Oriental  literature  "  ;  and  this  in 
valuable  bequest  was  soon  followed  by  that  of  the  eminent  Theophilus 
Gale,  D.  D.,  who,  in  the  spirit  of  far-reaching  benevolence  and  judicious 
liberality  which  had  characterized  his  whole  life,  devoted  his  whole  estate, 
real  and  personal,  at  his  decease  in  1G77,  to  the  advancement  of  education 
and  the  promotion  of  learning  ;  and  with  that  view  left  his  entire  library, 
one  of  the  most  select  and  valuable  in  the  possession  of  a  private  Individ 
ual  at  that  day,  to  the  "  School  of  the  Projihets  "  in  New-England  ;  an  ac- 
cession, say  the  records  of  the  period,  "  which  was  more  than  ec^ual  to  all 
that  was  in  the  College  library  before."  In  the  year  1719,  was  received  the 
[  first  remittance  of  books  from  Thomas  Hollis,  —  the  first  in  that  long 
i  series  of  benefactions,  continued  through  a  period  of  fifty-five  consecutive 
,  years,  by  three  generations  and  six  individuals  of  the  same  family  and 
I  name,  affording  an  instance  of  ''unparalleled  and  unceasing  munificence" 
which  may  well  challenge  the  admiration  of  succeeding  ages.    The  son  of 
I  a  parent  distinguished  for  liberality,  Hollis  "  caught  and  wore  the  paternal 
'  mantle  with  a  ready  and  enduring  spirit.    His  appointment  as  one  of  the 
trustees  of  the  legacy  of  liis  maternal  uncle,  Robert  Thoriier,  lo  Harvard 
College,  first  turned  his  attention  and  thoughts  lo  this  institution  ;  and. 
once  fixed,  they  were  never  afterwards  withdrawn.    The  interest  he  took 
in  its  prosperity  was  general,  constant,  and  unwavering.   His  l)enefaciions 
commenced  the  year  succeeding  his  father's  death  ;  and  from  that  time  his 
bounty  flowed  towards  the  College  in  one  continuous  stream.    He  was  in 
I  the  practice  of  iranamittin^,  almost  every  year,  trunks  of  books,  generally 
I  well  selected  and  valuable,  with  directions  to  his  correspondent,  Dr.  Col- 
j  man,  '  to  exan)iiic  them,  lake  out  for  the  College  such  as  its  library  had 
not  already,  and  to  give  the  rest  lo  specified  individuals,  or  to  such  young 
ministers,  who  may  need  atid  make  good  use  of  them.'    Hia  zeal  for  the 
.  GiUege  library  was  intense.   He  contributed  lo  it  liberally  himself,  and  was 
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I  urgent  in  soliciting  h\s  frienda  for  their  asi^islance.  Tlirough  his  inslru- 
I  nieuiiiliiy  ll\e  College  received  donations  oJ"  books  from  Isaac  Watts,  Dan- 
I  iel  Neal,  William  Harris.  John  Hollis,  and  others.  He  first  suggested  to 
the  Corporation  the  want  of  a  catalogue,  which,  he  writes,  if  he  j)os 
!  sessed,  he  should  be  able  materially  to  serve  the  College,  since  many  were 
j  deterred  from  sending  books,  through  fear  thai  they  might  be  already  in  the 
,  library.  The  CorjK)ration  inmiedialely  ordered  a  catalogue  to  be  prejxtred, 
j  and,  when  it  was  completed,  sent  eight  dozen  copies  to  Hollis  fordisiribu- 
I  lion."  In  addiiiou  to  the  valua))le  contributions  of  Hollas,  donations  or 
I  bequests,  for  the  library,  w^ere  received,  during  the  first  half  of  the  18th 
'  century,  from  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Cotton  of  London,  Dean  Berkeley,  the  So- 
ciety for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  William  James  of  Jamaica,  and 
\  the  Hon.  William  Dummer. 

i     In  January,  176 i,  Boston  being  infected  by  the  Small  Pox,  the  General 
i  Court  was  adjourned  to  Cambridge.  The  College  Library  was  occupied  by 
the  Governor  and  Council,  and  the  hall  below  by  the  Representatives.  At 
I  midnight  of  the  2Uh  of  January,  "  in  the  midst  of  a  severe  cold  storm  of 
I  snow,  attended  with  high  wind."  a  fire  broke  out,  which  destroyed  Har- 
I  yard  Hall,  with  all  its  contents,  consisting  of  the  library,  philosophical 
I  apparatus,  and  many  articles  belonging  to  different  jiersons,  who  had 
I  rooms  in  the  building.    The  other  College  edifices  were  in  imminent  dan- 
I  ger,  and  took  fire  several  times;  but  by  the  vigorous  efforts  of  the  citizens 
;  of  Cambridge,  united  with  those  of  the  members  of  the  Legislature,  the 
'  progress  of  the  Mames  was  arrested,  and  all  were  saved  except  Harvard, 
the  most  valuable  of  the  halls,  which,  with  the  best  library  and  philo- 
sophical apparatus  in  America,  compri.^ing  the  collections  and  donations  of 
more  than  a  century,  utterly  perished.    Thus,  at  one  fell  swoop,  were  de- 
stroyed the  entire  libraries  of  John  Harvard,  Dr.  Lightfool,  and  Dr.  Gale, 
with  the  donations  of  Sir  Kenelm  Digby,  Sir  John  Maynard,  Bishop 
Berkeley,  and  a  host  of  other  distinguished  benefactors  ;  the  font  of  types, 
Greek  and  Hebrew,  the  books,  &;c.,  presented  by  the  first  Thomas  Hollis, 
together  with  "  his  picture,  as  large  as  the  life  "  ;  the  telescopes,  the  globes, 
■  the  philosophical  instruments,  the  College  records,  and  a  long  catalogue 
'  of  articles,     which,  if  they  had  been  preserved  to  our  day,  would  have 
1  been  of  incalculable  and  inexpressible  interest  to  the  literary  and  scientific 
1  inquirer,  as  well  as  to  the  hi.storian,  the  anticiuary,  and  the  bibliograjiher." 
i  The  library  contained  at  this  time  alx)ve  five  thousand  volumes,  all  of 
i  which  were  consumed,  except  a  few  books  in  the  hands  of  members  of  the 
^  House,  and  two  donations,  from  Lieutetiant-Governor  Dummer  and  Holli.*, 
I  the  younger,  which,  having  been  but  lately  received,  had  not  been  un- 
'  {jacked,  and  thus  escaped  the  general  ruin.     "Great  as  this  misfor- 
!  tune  was,  it  happily  occurred  at  a  moment  when  the  Legislature  of  the 
Province  had  just  evinced  a  favorable  disposition  to  the  College  by  llie 
i  erection  of  Hollis  Hall,  and  when  the  people  of  Massachusetts  were  guided 
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by  llmse  disiinsuiihcd  men,  who  :?oou  afier  led  ilie  way  lo  iiaiional  inde- 
pendence. IVIaiiy  of  ihcm  were  Almniii  of  llie  C\)llei;e;  and  they  ull  ac- 
knowletli:ed  ihe  inijK>riance  of  ihe  insiiluiion,  and  united  in  nieastirecs  to 
rejxiir  the  Incises  it  hail  sustained."  The  Legit^lature  resolved,  unaninions- 
ly,  ihdi  Harvard  Hall  be  rebuilt  at  the  exjjen^e  of  the  Province,  granted 
£  2.(X0  lo  begin  the  edifice,  and  appointed  a  conimitlec  of  both  brandies 
lo  sui)eriniend  the  work.  The  corner  stone  of  the  new  building  —  ilie 
present  Harvard  Hall  —  was  laid  on  the  2Gih  of  June,  \7Gi,  by  His  Excel- 
lency, Governor  Bernard,  accoin{KUiieil  by  the  Conniiiltee  ajjpointed  by 
the  General  Court  lo  rebuild  the  same,  and  the  edifice  was  coninletcd  in 
June,  176G,  al  an  ex|x;nse  of  $  23.(K.)0  In  a  few  years,  by  the  concen- 
iraied  elforu  and  inlluence  of  individuals  ami  ihe  Provincial  Governnient, 
a  library  wa.i  collected  within  its  walls,  which  soon  ailained  an  extension 
corresjMDoding  lo  the  increase  and  pros})eriiy  of  the  Colonies.  Foremost 
among  tho.<^  who  stepped  forward  al  ibis  time  lo  repair  the  loss  of  the  Li- 
brary, was  Thomas  fluUis,  the  younger,  usually  called  of  Lincoln's  lim." 
As  soon  as  he  waa  ajiprised  of  ihe  event,  he  subscribed  :£  2(10  sterling 
for  ilie  purchase  of  new  apparatus,  and  the  same  sum  for  the  library; 
which  ne  also  enriched,  al  diiTereni  times,  with  a  great  number  of  curious, 
valuable,  and  costly  works.  His  donations  lo  the  College  during  his  life- 
lime  exceeded  £  1,400  fcierliiig ;  and  al  his  death,  in  1774,  he  bequeathed 
an  additional  sum  of  £.i}00. 

Ill  1775,  immediately  after  the  l»attle  of  Ixjxingion,  an  army  began  to 
collect  al  Cambriilge,  the  College  buildings  were  converted  into  barracks, 
and  ihe  governmeni  and  students  were  removed  to  ConconI,  whera  ihey 
continued  fourteen  months  ;  the  library  and  apparatus  having  l)ecn  previ- 
ously conveyed  to  Andover,  and  a  part  of  it  afterwards  to  Concord,  by  or 
der.  and  at  the  exi)ense,  of  the  Provincial  Congress.  In  the  summer  of 
1776,  they  returned  to  Cambridge,  and  on  the  21st  of  June  the  eludeiits 
were  again  assembled  within  the  College  walls,  though  the  library  and  ap- 
paratus, in  consequence  of  the  unsettled  stale  of  affairs,  were  not  restored 
until  the  summer  of  1778,  more  than  two  years  from  the  time  of  their  re- 
moval 

The  origin  and  early  progress  of  the  College  Library,  and  its  destruction 
and  restoration,  have  been  relaied,  and  its  history  has  been  brouglit  down 
lo  the  period  of  the  American  Kevolulion.  In  1764,  at  tfie  time  of  its  loss 
by  fire,  ihe  number  of  its  volumes  was  estirnaied  al  five  thousand  ;  and  in 
the  year  1790,  at  twelve  thousand.  The  subsequent  additions  have  been 
numerous  and  valuable,  but  few  of  them  can  be  particularized  here.  Be- 
side the  be  iic.'aciions  of  Thomas  Hollis,  the  younger,  and  ofThoma.i  Brand- 
Mulli.i,  the  names  of  Hancock,  Hubbard,  Erving.  BoyltJton,  Thomas,  and 
Taylor,  with  a  legion  of  others,  might  be  mentioned  as  having  honored  the 
insittution  and  themselves  by  their  contributions.  Samuel  Shapleigh,  "  a 
virtuous  son  and  faithful  Librarian  of  Harvard  College."  devoted  his  whole 
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I  esiate  (wiih  the  excepiion  of  a  few  legacies),  amounting  to  $3,000,  lo  ; 
I  increase  of  its  Library,  in  the  tleparinienl  of  polite  literature.  In  the  year  j 
ISlS,  Israel  Thorndike  purchased  the  library  of  Professor  Ebeliiig,  of  Ham-  i 
burgh,  ai  a  cost  of  $^^,500,  ami  presented  it  to  the  University  ;  thus  secur- 
j  ing  to  his  native  country  one  of  the  most  complete  and  valuable  coUectiunj  ] 
of  works  on  American  history  extant.  Thomas  Palmer,  a  worthy  son  of  j 
Harvard,  whose  name  had  already  been  enrolled  among  its  distinguiphed  > 
!  benefactors,  at  his  death  in  1S20,  exhibited  his  afiection  for  the  place  of  his  | 
early  education  by  beiiueathing  to  it  his  whole  library,  consisting  of  twelve  j 
hundred  select  and  valualjle  works,  valued  at  S  2,500.  In  1S23,  Sauniel  A.  j 
I  Eliot,  of  Boston,  presented  Warden's  extensive  collection  of  books  on 
'  American  History,  consisting  of  nearly  twelve  humlred  volumes,  l)e.iido 
maps,  charts,  and  prints,  at  a  cost  of  upwards  of  $  5,000.  In  1833,  Simiuel 
Li\ermore,  Esq.,  another  talented  son  of  Harvard,  betjueathcd  to  his  Alma 
iMater  his  whole  library  of  foreign  law,  consisting  of  the  works  of  the 
leading  civilians  and  jurists  of  continental  Europe,  and  amounting  in  num- 
ber to  upwards  of  three  hundred  costly  volumes,  valued,  in  the  inventory 
of  his  estate,  at  S  6,lXX).  As  a  collection  of  rare  and  curious  learning,  it  ia 
said  to  be  probably  unsurpa.ssed,  and  perhaps  not  equalled,  in  value,  by  any 
other  collection  of  the  same  size  in  America,  if  it  be  in  Europe.  In  1S12, 
a  subscription  was  made  for  the  Library,  by  thirty-four  gentlemen,  to  the 
amount  of  $  21,008.  In  1814,  Horace  A.  Haven,  a  graduate  in  the  Class  of 
1312,  cut  down  in  the  freshness  of  early  promise,  marked  his  devotion  to 
the  cause  of  Science  by  bequeathing  the  sum  of  $3,000  for  the  purchase  of 
mathematical  and  a.stronomical  works.  In  18^45,  the  Hon.  Judge  Prescoll 
having  bequeathed,  for  the  increa.sc  of  the  Library,  the  sum  of  $  3.000,  it 
was  appropriaieil  to  tho  pnrcliase  of  a  valuable  collection  of  works  on 
America,  from  tho  well-known  Mr.  Rich,  of  London ;  thus  giving  some- 
thing like  completeness  to  what  ha^l  Ixjcome  one  of  the  most  important 
departments  of  the  Library. 

For  nearly  seventy  years,  Harvard  Hall  had  been  the  repository  of  the 
1  C»>llegc  Library.    This  edifice  ia  not  fire  proof;  and,  weakened  by  time,  it 
I  gave  indications  of  being  unecjual  to  support  the  weight  of  the  increasing 
nnmlicr  of  volumes,  and  of  the  concourse  of  jwrsons  lo  which  it  was  sub- 
ject on  public  occa-sions.    The  library,  too,  had  outgrown  the  capacity  of 
I  ihe  building,  and  more  yi)ace  was  reciuisite  for  the  arrangement  and  preser- 
vation of  those  ire.isures,  the  accumulations  of  public  and  private  muniti- 
ceiice.  .which,  if  once  lost,  could  hardly  be  replaced.    Actuated  by  these 
considerati(»ns,  the  Cor[)oration  resolved  to  apply  a  portion  of  the  munifi- 
ce.ii  l>equesi  of  the  Hon  Chri.-Jtopher  Gore  to  the  erection  of  a  suitable  ed- 
ifice fjr  the  accoirauodation  and  protection  of  the  library  ;  and  it  was  de- 
termined, after  consultation  wiih  his  friends,  that,  since  this  application  o( 
hi-j  funds  was  deemed  imperative,  the  building  erected  should  l)e  of  suf 
ficieut  capacity  to  contain  the  probable  accumulation  of  books  (hiring  the 
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present  century,  that  it  should  he  as  far  as  jxi-ssible  fue-pronf.  ami  iliai  in 
Mi^ierial  and  archiieciure  it  should  be  an  endurin?  nionunio.nt  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  wiinhy  to  represent  the  lil>eral  spirit  of  so  dialinguishcd  a  bejie- 
lactor  of  the  Institution.  Accordin^xly,  on  the  25ih  of  April,  Ib.'iS,  the 
Corporation  laid  the  corner  stone  of  a  bmldin^j  to  wliich  they  gave  the 
naiije  of  their  once  honored  adaociate,  the  late  Governor  Gore. 


GORE  HALL. 

This  edifice  was  begun  in  1S37,  and  completed  in  1839-40,  at  a  cost 
of  8  73, 512. 2S;  and  the  books  were  safely  removed,  and  de|X)siled  therein, 
m  the  bummer  of  1S41.  The  building  presents  a  very  pure  specimen  of 
the  Gothic  style  of  the  fourteenth  century  in  its  form  and  proportions, 
while  the  hard  sienite  or  Quincy  craniir,  of  which  it  is  con.'^iructed. 
made  it  necessary  to  omit  the  elalwrate  ornaments  with  which  this  style 
ia  usually  wrought.  The  towers,  buiiresf'e.s.  drip  stones,  and  all  the  parts 
which  form  projections,  or  the  sidea  of  openings,  are,  however,  finished 
by  smooth,  hammered  faces;  while  the  walls  are  rough,  but  laid  in  regu- 
lar courses.  In  its  plan,  the  building  form-s  a  Latin  cross;  the  length  of 
the  body  being  140  feet,  and  that  of  the  transepts  81  i  feel.  The  principal 
fronts  are  south  and  north  ;  with  octagonal  towers  rising  from  the  ground, 
on  each  side  of  the  principal  entrances,  to  the  height  of  83  feet.  These 
four  towers  are  connected  only  with  the  walls  of  the  vesliljules  ;  and  in 
the  form  and  position  of  these,  as  well  as  in  the  proportions  of  the  body  of 
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I  ilio  building,  exclusive  of  ihe  iraii^epis,  the  design  of  Ihe  exlerior  wois 

[  taken  from  King's  College  Chapel,  al  Cambridge,  England. 

On  entering  ihe  inierior  of  Gore  Hall,  we  are  presented  with  two  rangea 
of  columns,  ten  in  each  range,  which  rise  from  the  floor  to  the  ceiling. 
This  oj)en  space  resembles  the  nave  of  a  small  cathedral,  being  112  feet 
long  and  35  feel  high.  The  ceiling  is  formed  of  groined  vaults,  ornament- 
ed by  ribs  rising  from  the  columns  and  intersecting  each  other  in  various 
p«.iints.    The  ap[>earance  of  the  whole  is  iin}X)sing;  hardly  surpassed,  in 

j  efftci,  by  any  room  in  this  country.    The  books  are  i)laced  in  the  alcoves, 

j  which  are  formed  by  partitions  nmning  from  the  colunuiii  to  the  walls  of 

!  the  building,  somewhat  in  the  form  of  the  cha^)els  in  tlie  aisles  of  many  of 

J  the  Catholic  churches.  The  partitions,  which  form  the  alcoves,  rise  from 
the  floor  to  the  ceiling,  35  feet,  and  this  space  is  divided  by  a  gallery,  which 
is  formed  over  the  whole  space  outside  of  the  colunms,  at  the  height  of  12^  3 

j  feel  from  the  floor.  The  gallery  floor  is  supported  entirely  by  bars  of 
wrought  iron,  passing  from  one  partition  to  another,  across  the  alcoves. 
The  side  of  this  gallery,  between  the  colunms,  is  guarded  by  a  light  iron  bal- 
ustrade ;  the  whole,  therefore,  intercepting  in  no  essential  degree  the  view 
of  the  ceiling,  or  any  pan  of  the  interior,  from  the  floor.  The  ascent  to 
the  gallery  is  made  by  light  ftaircases  placed  outside  of  the  columns,  and 
there  are  narrow  oi>enings  through  the  partitions,  above  the  gallery,  be- 

|hind  each  column,  to  givea  passage  from  one  alcove  to  another.  The  low- 
er part  of  the  west  transept  ia  formed  into  a  convenient  room  for  the  libra- 

'  rian,  while  above  the  gallery  it  forms  a  large  alcove  open  to  the  body  of  the 

^building.  The  heads  of  the  windows  are  equilateral  arches,  and  the  mul- 
lions  and  tracery  are  copied  from  buildings  of  the  age  to  which  the  design 

',of  this  belongs.    Ground  glass  has  been  used  in  all  the  windows,  though 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that,  hereafter,  its  place  may  be  supplied,  at  least  in  the  ) 
.'windows  of  the  principal  fronts,  by  paintings.  i 

I     In  the  construction  of  this  edifice,  it  was  determined,  at  the  outset,  to 

;  use  every  precaution  which  the  funds  of  the  College  would  allow,  to  guard 
the  library  from  destruciion  by  fire.   In  every  part  of  the  structure,  there- 

!  fore,  wood  has  l>een  rejected,  where  its  place  could  be  supplied  without  a 

i  very  great  increa.se  of  cost  in  tlie  construction,  or  inconvenience  of  some  il 

{  kind  in  the  use,  by  stone,  brick,  or  iron.    No  tirnWr  is  used  in  the  main 

!  floor,  which  is  forme  1  by  brick  vaults,  filled  to  a  level  U|X)n  the  spandrels, 

!  and  covered  by  boards.    This  covering  being  thought  nece-'^sary  to  guard 

!  against  the  cold  and  dampness  of  the  great  mass  of  rna.sonry  which  consti- 
tutes the  supporting  vaults.  The  roof  contains  no  wood  whatever,  except 
the  boards  or  laths  to  which  tlie  slate  are  fastened.  The  place  of  rafters  is 
supplied,  tliroughoui,  by  trusses  made  of  light  bars  of  wrought  iron,  which 
are  supported  by  the  walls  aivd  by  iron  purlins  ranged  through  the  building 
u[)on  the  tops  of  the  Gothic  columns  which  rise  through  the  ceiling  for 
this  ptiri>ose.  The  thrust  of  ihe.'-e  trus.ses  is  prevented  by  iron  rods,  which 
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lake  ihe  place  of  the  lie-beams  of  wooden  roofs.  The  weight  of  the  iron 
of  this  roof  is  not  more  than  half  iis  great  aa  would  be  re<iuired  if  it  were 
formed  of  limber;  while,  from  calculation  and  ex'ijeriments  made  with 
some  of  ihe  irusses,  it  is  believed  that  it  would  sustain  a  loatl,  uniforndy 
distributed  over  it,  equal  to  that  of  a  Iwdy  of  men  standing  close  to  each 
oiher  and  covering  a  space  as  great  as  that  inclosed  by  the  building. 

As  none  of  the  other  halls  of  the  University  present  any  claims  to  excel- 
lence in  architecture,  the  aiteniion  of  strangers  is  naturally  directed  to 
Gore  Hall,  as  the  princijml  ornament  of  the  College  Sciuare. 

The  University  Library  is  at  present  divided  into  four  branches,  viz. 
Theological,  INIedical,  Law,  and  Public;  which  last,  beside  books  in  all 
other  departments  of  learning,  embraces  also  an  extensive  collection  of 
works  on  Theology,  Medicine,  and  Law. 

The  Theological  Library  is  in  Divinity  Hall ;  and  persons  entitled  to  its 
privileges  mu.^t  be  connected  with  the  Theological  School.  The  Medical 
Library  is  in  the  Medical  College,  in  Boston,  being  placed  there  for  the 
convenience  of  students  attending  the  Medical  Lectures.  The  l^w  Libra- 
ry IS  in  Dane  Hall.  It  is  designed  for  the  use  of  the  olficers  and  students 
of  the  Law  Department.  The  Public,  or  College  Library,  as  ills  familiarly 
called,  is  kept  in  Gore  Hall.  This  is  very  much  larger  than  the  others, 
and  is'rapidly  increasing.  It  is  for  the  common  use  of  the  whole  Univer- 
sity, in  this  respect  ditfering  from  the  other  branches  of  the  University 
Library.  The  whole  number  of  books  is  about  59,000.  Of  these,  about 
2  fyX)  are  duplicates,  and  1.000  Ixjlong  to  the  "  Boylston  Medical  Library," 
which  is  immediately  connected  with  it,  and  is  designed  for  the  special  use 
of  the  Profes.sors  and  students  in  the  Medical  School,  and  also  for  those 
members  of  the  Massachusetts  INIedical  Society  resident  within  ten  miles 
of  the  University. 

The  whole  number  of  books  in  the  Libraries  of  the  University  is  esti- 
mated as  follows  :  — 

Public  Library   about  59,000 

I     Medical   "  1,20() 

Law         "                                                                    "  11.000 

Theological  Library  "  3,000 

Society  Libraries  of  the  Students      ....         **  12,00f) 

Total      .       .      about  89,200 

The  Public  Library  of  the  University  is  open  to  the  public,  under 
certain  regulations  and  restrictions  ;  and  its  privileges  are  also  granted  to 
persons,  hereafter  bpecified,  who  are  not  connected  with  the  University. 
Beside  many  of  the  most  rare  and  costly  printed  lxK)ks,  it  coniaina  a  num- 
ber of  valuable  ancient  manu.scripls ;  with  a  few  Oriental  a[x;cimens,  of 
great  beauty.    Here  are  also  manuscript  works  of  different  learned  men  of 
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moilern  nines;  a  greal  pan  of  which,  however,  have  been  primed,  li  is 
hopeJ  thai  it  will  hereafter  be  an  object  with  the  friends  of  learning  and  ol 

'  the  University,  to  collect  and  deposit  in  the  library,  not  only  ancient  nuui- 
uscripts,  but  the  papers  of  modern  scholars,  and  e3])ecially  of  disiinguibhed 
sons  of  the  University. 

All  donations  of  books,  on  the  same  subject,  lo  the  amount  of  S  1,0()(), 
or  upwards,  are  kept  together  in  one  place  in  the  Library.  In  all  cases 
when  books  are  given,  or  money  for  the  purchase  of  books,  the  names  of 
the  donors  are  written  in  the  volumes  thus  given  or  jjurchased,  and  are 
also  recorded  in  a  book  kept  for  that  purpose  ;  and  the  names  of  rlie  donors 
of  books  lo  the  amount  of  S  1,000,  or  upwards,  (as  also  the  names  of  do- 
nors which  were  displayed  in  the  old  Library,  before  the  removal  lo  Gore 

;  Hall.)  are  placed  over  or  in  the  Alcoves  containing  such  books,  or  in  some 
other  conspicuous  place  in  the  Library,  —  generally  on  the  face  of  the  gal- 

!  lery,  below  the  balustrade. 

!  No  person,  except  the  Librarian  and  Assistants,  is  allowed  lo  go  into  any 
of  the  Alcoves  of  the  General  Library,  or  take  any  book  from  the  shelves 
,  therein,  without  special  i)ermission  ;  the  books  most  suitable  for  the  use 
of  the  Undergraduaie.s being  separated  from  the  rest,  and  kept  in  the  Li- 
brarian's room,  where  they  are  accessible  to  the  students,  at  all  limes, 
(during  Library  hours,)  and  without  restriction.  All  persons,  while  in  the 
Library,  are  expected  to  remain  uncovered,  and  lo  refrain  from  loud  con- 
versation, or  other  improprieties  of  speech  and  deportment. 

The  following  persons,  only,  have  a  right  lo  borrow  books  from  the  Li- 
brary .-—The  members  of  the  Corix)raiion  and  of  the  permanent  Board  of 
Overseers;  the  Governor,  Lieutenant-Governor,  President  of  the  Senate, 
j  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Representatives,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Com- 
I  monwealth  ;  the  Olficers  of  Ir»struction  and  Government  in  the  University, 
and  the  Steward  ;  Resident  Graduates,  and  Resident  Professional  Studentt^, 
giving  bonds,  with  the  consent  of  the  Faculty;  Undergraduates  of  the 
College;  the  members  of  the  Council,  Senate,  and  House  of  Keprescnia 
lives,  during  the  session  of  the  General  Court,  on  application  made  by  a 
written  order  of  the  Secretary  of  the  Comnionwealth,  the  President  of 
the  Senate,  or  the  Speaker  of  the  House ;  the  membrrs  of  the  Examining 
Committees  of  the  University,  during  the  year  for  which  Ihey  hold  their 
,  appointment;  former  Officers  of  Instruction  and  Government,  residing  in 
Cambridge;  benefactors  to  the  Library  to  the  amount  of  $40,  while  resi- 
I  dent  in  Cambridge,  and  benefactors  to  the  Library,  residing  in  any  other 
I  town  of  this  Commonwealili,  who  have  made  a  donation  to  the  amount  of 
I  $200,  on  application  to  the  Corj)oraiion.  and  on  such  conditions  as  may  by 
!  them  be  required;  regularly  ordained  Clergymen,  of  all  denominations. 
I  who  have  been  educated  at  any  public  College  or  University,  or  who  have 
I  received  a  degree  at  this  University,  living  within  ten  miles  of  the  Lil)ra- 
ry,  upon  the  same  lerm.-j  as  the  Overseers;  and  other  Clergymen,  within 
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ihe  same  disiance,  not  coming  under  the  foregoing  derfcripiion,  upon  appli- 
calion  10  ihe  President,  and  ai  ihe  di^screlion  of  ihe  President  or  Corpora- 
liou.  Persona  not  inhabiianid  of  Cambridge,  but  having  a  temporary 
residence  therein,  for  the  purpoise  of  study,  may  borrow  b<.>oks  from  tlie 
Library  with  i->ermisaion  of  the  President,  according  to  the  prescribed  con- 
ditions and  regulations,  applicaiion  being  made  in  writing  to  llie  Libra- 
rian ;  and  the  Corporation  may,  for  si)ecial  reasons,  grant  the  privilege  of 
the  Library  to  other  j)ersoii3  than  the  furegoing. 

In  Term-time  the  Library  is  oixin  on  the  first  four  secular  days  of  the 
week,  from  9  A.  M.  till  I  P.  INL,  and  from  2  till  1  P.  I\L  ;  and  on  Fridays, 
from  'J  A.  i\L  till  1  P.  I\L  ;  exccining  the  first  Friday  of  each  Term,  Clirist- 
inas-day,  the  days  of  Public  Fast  and  Thanksgiving,  and  the  Fridays  follow- 
ing them,  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  days  of  public  Exhibitions  and  the 
Uudleian  Lecture,  during  the  exercises.  In  the  Vacations  the  Library  is 
<>l)en  every  INIonday,  from  9  A.  M.  till  1  P.  I\I.  All  j)crson3  who  wish  to 
have  access  to  the  Library,  or  to  bring  their  friends  to  see  it,  are  expected 
to  make  their  visits  on  the  days  and  within  the  hours  above  named, 

Cambridcb  is  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  plain,  about  three  miles  west 
from  Boston.  It  is  bouiided  on  the  northeast,  north,  and  west  by  Somer- 
ville.  West  Cambridge,  and  Waiertown,  and  on  tlic  south  and  east  by 
Charles  River,  which  separates  it  from  Brighton  and  Boston.  From  the  first 
sc'tilement  of  the  country,  it  has  ever  been  a  place  of  importance,  and  so 
intimately  connected  with  Boston  in  all  the  Ki>cial,  political,  and  intellec- 
tual relations,  that,  but  for  municipal  distinctions,  it  might  almost  be  con- 
sidered an  integral  jiarl  of  the  metroixjlis.  Within  its  ancient  limits, — 
probably  never  very  exactly  defined,  —  w;is  embraced  a  large  extent  of 
lerriiory,  comprehending  the  present  towns  of  I>exington,  West  Cam- 
bridge, Newton,  amd  Brighton,  together  with  the  greater  pari  of  Billerica, 
and  watered  by  the  Concord,  Shawshin,  and  Charles  Rivers.  Long  siiice 
shorn  of  these  fair  proportions,  nature  and  accident  divided  what  remained 
of  her  original  domain  into  three  sections,  still  familiarly  known  as  Old 
Cambridge,  Cambridgei>ort,  and  East  Cambridge.  Of  late  years  a  dispo- 
sition to  sunder  even  this  small  remnant,  and  to  erect  therefrom  two  dia- 
linci  C()rp<jration9,  was  frequently  manifested  in  at  least  one  of  the  sec- 
tions. To  prevent  all  further  agitation  of  this  subject,  (which  was  a 
constant  source  of  uneasiness  in  many  (juariers,  and  which  had,  at  length, 
in  Wli  -4o,  assunied  an  active  form.)  and  ctleciually  to  preclude  all  fx)s3i- 
bilily  of  such  a  separation,  an  Act  of  the  L<;gislature  waa  obtained,  IMarch 
17,  l.>Uj,  permanently  uniting  the  three  sections  under  one  charter,  with 
the  corfiorate  privileges  of  a  city.  The  charter  was  accepted  by  the  in- 
liabiianLs,  in  town-meeting  a.ssembled,  by  a  vote  of  645  yeas  to  224  nays; 
ihe  first  election  of  city  oflicers  took  place  in  April ;  and  the  city  govern- 
ment was  duly  organized  upon  the  4th  of  May  following. 
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The  CiTV  is  divided  into  ihrei  wards,  su  bounded  as  id  conform  to  liu- 
usual  and  long  familiar  design  u  ions  of  ili  -lhree  principal  villages.  Ward 
One,  or  Old  Cambridge,  embraces  Ihe  original  seiilemeiil,  and  extends 
westerly  and  northerly  to  the  towns  of  Wateriowii,  West  Cambridge,  and  i 
Somerville.  A  ridge  of  higher  land  separates  it  from  Ward  Two,  on  the 
east;  while  Charles  River  forms  a  natural  boundary  on  the  south.  The 
Filchburg  Railway  crosses  its  northerly  section,  the  VVatertown  and  Lex- 
ington Branches  traverse  its  western  frontier,  and  the  Harvard  Branch 
sweep.i  bv^ldly  in  lo  its  very  centre.  Near  the  Fitchburg  illation  is  the  suf 
ficiently  notorious  "  I\Iar*kct  Hoiel,"  better  known  as  "  Porter's,"  (where 
a  Cattle  Market  is  held  every  Wednesday,)  not  very  far  removed  from 
which  is  thai  disgrace  to  the  city,  not  lo  say  humanity,  ihe  Race  course. 
Ill  this  ward  are  five  Meeting-houses  and  Churches,  and  three  school- 
houses;  also  the  new  and  elegant  Alms-h-iuse  ;  together  with  most  of  the 
objects  of  interest  for  a  stranger,  —  the  Washington  Elm.  and  the  elegant 
residence  of  Professor  Longfellow,  formerly  Washington's  Head  quarters, 
ihe  various  buildings  and  grounds  of  ihe  University,  the  Stale  Arsenal, 
Fresh  Pond,  the  entrance  lo.Muunt  Auburn  Cemetery,  «Scc.,  Sec. 

Ward  Two  occupies  an  extensive  plain,  bounded  on  the  south  and  east 
by  Charles  River,  on  the  north  by  Somerville  anil  the  marshes  which  sep- 
arate it  from  Ward  Three,  and  on  the  west  by  ihe  ridge  of  higher  land  be- 
fore mentioned,  a  portion  of  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  Dana  Hill. 
Here  are  ihe  City  Hall  and  the  several  public  o/hces  for  the  transaction  of 
municipal  atTairs,  eight  places  of  public  worship,  seven  school-houses,  to- 
gether with  the  City  HiL'h  School,  the  new  Aihena?um,  (that  is  lo  be,)  ex- 
tensive manufaciories  of  various  kinds,  and  several  elegant  private  resi- 
dences. 

Ward  Three,  known  as  Lechmere  Point  and  Ea«t  Cambridge,  is  a 
blutT,  separated  from  I3oston  and  Charlesiown  by  the  waters  of  Charles 
River,  and  from  Ward  Two  by  extensive  marshes  and  narrow  creeks,  the 
line  of  demarkation  l)eitig  the  North  and  Broad  Canals.  Although  of  re- 
cent growth.  East  Cambridge  is  a  very  busy  and'  /U)urishini:  {)Iace,  and  its 
progress  within  the  last  few  years  has  been  extremely  rapid.  It  is  the  seal 
of  ihe  County  Courts,  (Cambriilire  being  one  of  the  shire-towns  of  Middle 
sex  County,)  and  is  connected  with  Boston  by  Craigie's  Bridge  and  by  the 
viaduct  of  the  Boston  and  Lowell  Railway.  The  chief  manufactories  of 
the  ciiy  are  located  in  this  seciion,  and  are  very  numerous,  extensive,  and 
prosperous.  Among  the  principal  establishments  maybe  mentioned  the 
Glass-works,  so  deservedly  celebrated,  ihe  Soap  and  Candle,  and  Brush  far- 
lories,  and  the  Granite  works.  The  soil  in  this  part  of  the  city  beine 
clayey,  and  i>eculiarly  adapted  to  the  purpose,  large  (iuanlities  of  brick- 
are  annually  made.  In  this  ward  are  six  places  of  worsh  p,  and  fiv*- 
school- houses ;  also  one  of  the  Court-houses  and  Jails  of  Middle-ex 
C>unty,  a  House  of  Correction,  and  various  County  OHices.  TheCouri 
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house  has  of  late  been  enlirely  remodelled  at  an  expense  of  over  ^70,000. 
Two  spacious  wings  have  been  erected,  containing  two  of  the  best  Couri- 
rc^Hims  in  the  .State,  and  the  apartments  occupied  by  the  Registers  of  Deeds 
and  Probate  have  been  much  enlarged  and  improved,  and  rendered  fire- 
proof. 

Notwithstanding  its  uniformly  level  surface,  Cambridge  is  by  no  means 
deficient  in  pleasant  scenery.  It  can  boast,  also,  many  elegant  private  res- 
idences, some  handsome  public  buildings,  good  schools,  flourishing  church- 
es, and  —  a  connnodious  Alms-house.  These  advantages,  with  its  proxim- 
ity to  Boston,  and  the  readiness  and  ease  of  communication  therewith, 
oniribute  much  lo  the  increase  of  its  population,  great  numbers  of  mer- 
chants, professional  men,  and  mechanics  being  induced  to  reside  in  Cam- 
bridge, while  Boston  is  the  sphere  of  their  business  o|)erations. 

The  CAMBniDGE  and  Boston  Omnibuses,  (Main  Street  Line,)  leave 
Braille  Street,  Boston,  for  Flarvard  Sjuaro,  (the  Colleges.)  Cambridge,  ev- 
ery nfieen  minutes,  from  one  quarter  before  8  o'clock,  A.  INI.  lo  S  o'clock, 
P  and  at  S^,  9,  and  10  o'clock,  evening.  Leave  Harvard  Square, 
C.imbridge,  for  Brattle  Street,  every  fifteen  minutes,  from  one  quarter  be- 
fore 7  o'clock,  A.  INI.,  10  7  o'clock,  P.  and  at  7^,  8,  and  9  o'clock,  eve- 
ning. 

The  Harvard  Street  Line  leaves  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  at  20  minutes 
past  every  hour,  from  20  minutes  past  8  o'clock,  A.  M.,  to  2/)  minules  past 
7  o'clock,  P.  M.  Leaves  Harvard  Sfjuare,  Cambridge,  at  20  minutes  past 
every  hour,  from  20  minutes  past  7  o'clock,  A.  I\L,  to  20  minutes  past  6 
o'clock.  P.  iM. 

Fares.  —  From  lioston  lo  Old  Cambridge,  8  tickets  for  $  1  ;  41  for  $5  ; 
Single  fare  15  cents.  From  Boston  to  Mount  Auburn  gate,  6  tickets  for 
3  1  ;  single  fare  20  cents.    Per  (luarter,  in  and  out,  once  a  day,  $  10. 

Sunday  Omnibus,  Main  Street  Line,  leaves  Brattle  Street,  Boston,  for 
Harvard  Sjuare,  Cambridge,  at  12^,  5,  8,  and  9  o'clock,  P.  M.  Leaves 
Harvard  Stjuare  for  Brattle  street,  at  9J  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  at  2^,  6^,  and 
3  oxlock,  P  M. 

The  Harvard  Street  Line  leaves  Brattle  Street  for  Harvard  Square,  at 
12i,  5,  and  8  o'clock,  P.  M.    Leaves  Harvard  Scjuare  for  Brattle  Street,  at  i 
9J  o'clock,  A.  M.,  and  at  2^  and  7  o'clock,  P.  M.  I 

Fares. —From  Bo.ston  to  Old  Cambridge,  (Colleges,)  20  cents,  or  a 
ticket  and  8  cents.  From  Boston  lo  Cambridgeport,  15  cents,  or  a  ticket 
and  7  cents. 

FiTCMBURo  Railway.  —  Trains  leave  Boston,  for  Cambridge  (Colleges) 
at  7.40,  9.45,  A.  M. ;  12J,  2.10,  5^,  7i,  lUf,  P.  M.  Uave  Cambridge  for 
B.jston,  at  7,  h\,  \0\,  A.  M. ;  1.40,  3^,  6.40,  7.40,  P.  M. 

Fare,  15  cents,  on  which  a  discount  is  made  lo  those  purchasing  I 
iickei3. 
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The  following  table  will  show  the  increa^se  in  the  population  of  Cam- 
bridge, from  the  year  1790  to  the  present  time  :  — 


1790. 

ISOO. 

ISIO. 

1S20. 

1S30. 

lS-10. 

1S45. 

1850. 
U.  S.    1  State 
Census.  Censua. 

2,115 

2,453 

2,323 

3,295 

6,072 

8,409 

12,490 

15,215  1  14,852 

Valuation  of  Estates  and  the  number  of  Polls,  with  the  Votes  polled,  in 


Cambridge,  since  la40. 


Year. 

Polls. 

Valuation. 

Votes 

18-10 

2,262 

7,585,950 

1,398 

1841 

2,377 

7,310,076 

1,247 

1842 

2,619 

7,018,716 

1,372 

18-13 

2,496 

7,137,441 

1,467 

1>14 

3,060 

7,852,149 

1,767 

16-15 

3,151 

8,600,366 

1,266 

1&46 

3,224 

9,312,481 

1,311 

IS47 

9,SCi6,529 

IMS 

3.G:i9 

12,575,015 

1819 

3,720 

10,667,272 

1650 

3,436 

11,469,618 

Value  of  Real  and  Personal  Estate  in  Cambridge,  as  estimated  by  the 


AsHcsbors,  for  the  year  1850:  — 

Real  Etuie  in  Ward  I.,   $2,645,426 

"     "  Ward  II.,    3,379,4a) 

"       "     "  Ward  ill.,   1,765,642 

Total  assessed  value  of  Real  EsUle,      ....  $7,790,548 

Personal  Estate  in  Ward  I.,   $  1,739,986 

"         "     "  Ward  II.,   1,389,478 

"         "     "  Ward  III.,   549,606 


Total  assessed  value  of  Periional  Estate,    ....    $  3,679,070 


Tax  assessed  in  Ward  I.,  $  29,(X31  26 ;  in  Ward  II.,  $  34,658.42  ;  in  Ward 
TIL,  $17,5^4.05.  Total  amount,  $81,193.73.  Rate  of  taxation  for  1850, 
$6.30  on  $  1,000. 

Numl^r  of  Polls  in  Ward  I.,  915  ;  in  Ward  II.,  1,538  ;  in  Ward  III.,  983. 
Total  number  of  Polls,  3,4;i6.  Poll  Tax,  $1.50.  Number  of  dwelling- 
houses  in  Cambridge,  2,372.    Number  of  families,  2,859. 

Two  bridges  connect  Boston  and  Cambridge  :  —  one  from  the  foot  of  I/ev- 
ereti  street,  called  Craigie's  Bridge;  the  other,  which  is  nearly  seven 
eighths  of  a  mile  long,  from  the  foot  of  Cainbridge  street,  called  West  Bos- 
ton Bridge.  The  construction  of  these  two  bridges  is  similar;  and  both 
are  furnialied  with  lamps  placed  at  regular  intervals,  which  have  a  singu- 
larly pleasing  effect  on  a  dark  evening.    The  rates  of  loll  are  the  same  on 
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I  boih  ;  but  passengers  to  and  from  Canibridge  over  Prisoa-point  Bridge  are 

I  not  subject  to  loll. 

West  Boston  Bridge  was  opened  November  23,  1793.  It  stands  on  180 
piers,  and  is  2,753  feet  in  length,  and  40  feel  in  width;  abutment  and 
causeway,  3,432  feet;  loial  lenglh,  6,190  feet.  The  bridge  is  railed  on  each 
side,  for  foot  passengers;  the  sides  of  the  causeway  are  stoned,  capslaned, 
and  railed  ;  and  on  each  side  there  i^  a  canal  about  30  feet  wide.  Revenue 
in  1S31,  3  12,923. 

Canal  or  Craigie's  Bridge  was  incorporaled  February  27,  1807,  and 
0|)ened  on  Commencement-day,  August  30,  1809.  It  extends  from  Bar- 
ton's Point,  in  Boston,  to  Lechmere  Point,  in  Cambridge;  and  is  2,790 
feet  in  lenglh,  and  40  feet  in  width.  On  the  Cambridge  side  it  is  united  to 
Charleslown  by  Prison-point  Bridge,  which  id  1821  feet  long  and  35  feel 
broad.    Net  receipts  in  1834,  $  3,173. 

To  the  proprietors  of  West  Boston  Bridge,  a  toll  was  granted  for  seventy 
years  from  the  opening  of  the  bridge,  which,  with  the  Causeway,  was  es- 
timated to  have  cost  $76,700.  This  term  was  subaeciuenily  extended  to 
seveiity  years  from  the  opening  of  Craigie's  Bridge ;  West  Boston  Bridge 
being  charged  with  an  annuity  of  £200,  payable  to  Harvard  College,  and 
Craigie's  being  required  to  pay  £,  100  per  annum  to  West  Boston  during 
their  joint  existence.  The  community  becoming  impatient  of  the  length 
of  time  which  must  elapse  l)efore  these  bridges  would  be  free,  a  company 
was  organized,  in  1S4G,  for  ihe  purpose  of  hastening  that  event;  and  hav- 
ing been  incorporaled  by  the  Legislature,  under  the  name  of  the  Hancock 
Free  Bridge  Company,  with  jwwer  to  negotiate  for  the  purchase  of  the 
two  bridges,  and  to  adopt  such  measures  as  would  conduce  to  the  desired 
object,  they  succeeded  in  effecting  a  purchase,  and  on  the  1st  of  July,  18^16, 
obuined  from  the  West  Boston  Bridge  Corporation  u  transfer  of  all  their 
rights  and  privileges.  At  present,  tolls  continue  to  be  collected  on  both  the 
bridges;  but  it  is  expected  that  in  a  few  years,  a  suflicient  sum  will  have 
been  collected  to  defray  the  original  cost,  with  iruerest,  and  to  coitstiiute 
a  fund,  the  interest  of  which  will  keep  them  in  repair  for  ever.  They  will 
then  be  opened  to  the  public  free  of  charge. 

One  of  the  first  subjects  which  engaged  the  attention  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Colonists  W2L3  the  selection  of  a  suitable  location  for  a  foriified  town, 
—  one  which  would  at  once  serve  them  as  a  placa  of  refuge,  in  case  of  in 
va^ion,  and  also  as  the  metropolis  of  their  new  republic.   At  lenglh,  on  the 
2'5ih  of  December,  1630,  "  afier  many  consuliaiions,  they  this  day  agree 
on  a  place  on  the  northwest  side  of  Charles  liiver,  about  three  miles  west 
I  from  Charleslown  ;  and  all  except  Mr.  Endicott  and  T.  Sharp  (the  former 
j  living  ai  Salem  and  the  latter  pur[X)sing  to  return  to  England)  oblige  thetn- 
'  selves  to  build  houses  there  the  following  spring,  and  remove  their  ord- 
!  nance'and  nmnition  thither;  and  first  call  the  place  Newtown."  Ac- 
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cording  lo  agreement,  the  Deputy-Governor,  (Dudley,)  Secretary  Urad 
j  street,  and  other  principaJ  men  of  the  Colony,  in  the  spring  of 
I  entered  upon  the  execution  of  their  plan,  with  a  view  to  its  s})eedy  con) 
pletion.    The  Governor  set  up  the  frame  of  a  house  where  he  first  pitched 
I  liidtent;  and  the  Deputy-Governor  finished  his  house  and  removed  hid  | 
I  family.    On  some  considerations,  however,  "  which  at  first  canie  not  into  | 
iheir  minds,"  tlie  Governor,  in  the  ensuing  autunni,  took,  down  liis  frame,  | 
and  removed  it  to  Boston,  with  tlie  intention  of  making  that  the  place  of  ; 
his  future  abode  ;  greatly  to  the  disappointment  of  the  rest  of  the  compa- 
1  jiy,  who  were  still  desirous  of  building  at  "  the  New  Town,"  and  much  to 
the  displeasure  of  the  worthy  Deputy,  who  was  ''a  principal  fouiider  of 
I  the  town,  being  zealous  to  have  it  made  the  metropolis,"  and  who  could 
j  not  readily  forgive  the  Governor  for  what  he  considered  a  breach  of  faith. 
Notwithstanding  the  pariial  failure  of  the  original  plan,  various  orders 
of  the  Court  of  Assistants  show  that  "  the  New  Town,"  still  designed 
,  for  the  seat  of  government,  was  taken  under  legislative  patronage.  On 
,  the  14ih  of  June.  1631,  *'  Mr.  John  Masters  having  undertaken  to  make 
:  a  jxissage  from  Charles  Kiver  to  the  new  town,  twelve  feet  broad  and 
I  seven  deep,  the  Court  promises  him  satisfaction  "  therefor  ;  and  a  tax  was 
j  soon  after  levied  on  the  several  plantations  to  defray  the  expense.  Two 
houses  having  been  burnt  d(»wn,  in  Boston,  in  the  spring  of  this  year,  in 
consequence  of  the  chimney  of  one  of  them  taking  fire,  and  communi 
I  eating  to  the  thatched  roof;  "for  prevention  thereof  in  our  new  town,"  I 
i  observes  the  Deputy-Governor,    intended  to  be  built  this  summer,  we 
I  have  ordered  that  no  man  there  shall  build  his  chimney  with  wood,  nor 
j  cover  his  house  with  thatch."    Neither  was  the  design  of  a  fortified  town 
yet  abandoned  ;  as  is  evidetit  from  an  order  of  the  Court,  February  3, 
"that  £,W  be  levied  out  of  the  several  plantations  towards  making  a 
palisado  aU>ut  the  New  Town  "  ;  which  resulted  in  the  enclosure  of  about 
a  thousand  acres  with  a  fosse  and  jjalisade,  — doubtless  at  the  suggestion 
of  Dudley,  who  siili  continued  to  reside  here.  The  place  must  have  grown 
very  rapidly  during  the  first  two  years  of  its  settlement ;  for  we  find  it  de- 
scriljed  by  a  writer  who  returiied  from  this  country  to  Kngland  iirlG.i3,  as 
"  one  of  the  neate.U  and  best  compacted  towns  in  New  England,  having 
many  fair  structures,  with  many  handsome  contrived  streets."    The  town 
was  laid  out  in  squares,  the  streets  intersecting  each  other  at  right  angles. 
One  square  was  reserved  for  the  puri>ose  of  a  market,  and  remains  ojjen  to 
this  day.    It  long  retained  the  name  of  "Market  Place,"  but  it  is  now 
called  WinthropSjuare. 

The  first  considerable  accession  of  inhabitants  appears  to  have  been  in  j 
the  sununer  of  1G32,  when  "  the  Braintree  Company,  which  had  begun  to  | 
set  down  at  INTouni  VVoUasion,  by  order  of  Court  removes  to  Newtown."  f 
This  was  "  Mr.  Hooker's  company."  Mr.  Hooker  not  having  yet  arrived,  j 
they  were  still  without  a  settled  minister ;  but  in  anticipation  of  hfe  com-  ^ 
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ing,  the  inhabitants  began  to  make  preparations  for  the  regular  observance 
of  religious  ordinances,  and  accordingly,  in  the  course  of  the  year,  they 
"built  the  first  house  of  public  worship,  wilh  a  bell  upon  il.'^  Their 
hopes  were  at  length  realized,  in  the  autumn  of  1633.  by  the  arrival  of  the 
!  Rev.  IMessrs.  Hooker  and  Stone,  who  reached  Boston,  in  company  wilh 
the  famous  John  Cotton,  John  Haynes,  afterwards  Governor  of  Connecti- 
cut, and  many  other  passengers  of  disiinciion,  on  the  4th  of  September.  A 
Church  was  immediately  gathered  in  this  place,  of  which  Thomas  Hooker 
was  chosen  Pastor,  and  Samuel  Stone.  Teacher;  and  on  Friday,  the  llil) 
of  OciobtT,  they  were  ordained  to  their  respective  olficcs. 
I     As  originally  laiil  out,  between  Charlestown  and  Watertown,  "the  New 
[  Town,"  we  are  told,  was  "  in  forme  like  a  list  cut  otTfrom  the  broad-cloalh 
of  the  two  fore-named  towns,"  and  appears  to  have  contained  merely  a 
I  tract  of  sullicient  extent  fur  a  fortified  town.    Hence,  it  is  not  long  before 
j  we  find  the  inhabitants  complaining  of  "straimess  lor  want  of  land,"  and 
I  desiring  *'  leave  to  look  out  either  for  enlargement  or  removal."  Tlieir 
I  reciue.^l  was  granted  by  the  Court,  and  temporary  relief  was  obtained  by 
I  accepiing  ''  such  enlargement  as  had  formerly  beei\  offered  them  by  Boston 
and  W'aieriown."  But  I\Tr.  Hooker  and  his  |X'0})le  had  become  dissatisfied 
wilh  their  situation,  and  were  bent  upon  removal  to  Connecticut ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  great  reluctance  of  the  General  Court  to  accede  to  their 
wishes,  they  finally  obtained  permis.sion  to  go  where  they  pleased,  pro- 
vided they  remamed  under  the  jurisdiction  of  Massachusetts.    They  ac- 
cordingly left  this  spot  in  a  b<Kly,  for  Cormecticut,  in  June,  1G36 ;  having 
previously  disposed  of  their  houses  and  lands  to  another  company,  which 
!  had  arrived  from  England  in  the  autumn  of  103.5,  with  the  "  faithful  and 
!  famous  "  Thomas  Shepard,  their  future  Pastor.    On  the  1st  of  Fel>ruary. 
'i  1C36,  a  new  Church  was  organized  here,  wilh  much  l(»rm  and  solemnity, 
j  in  the  room  of  tiiat  which  was  about  to  remove ;  and  Mr.  Shepard  was 
I  soon  after  ordained  as  its  Pastor.    The  follow  ing  have  been  his  successors 
I  in  the  Ministry  :  — 

I  Thomas  Shepard,  ordained  ,  1036.  died  Aug.  25,  10^19,  aged  44. 

I  Jonathan  Mitchel,  ordained  Aug.  21,  lOr/J.  died  July  9,  10(i8,  agod  43. 
I  Urian  Oakes,  ordained  Nov.  8,  1071,  died  July  2.'),  16H1,  aged  5(). 
j  Nathaniel  Gookin,  ordained  Nov.  15,  IGS'2,  ilied  Aug.  7,  1692,  aged  34. 
!  William  Bratlle,  ordained  Nov.  25,  1096,  died  Feb.  15,  1717,  aged  55. 
j  Nathaniel  Appleton,  ordained  Oct.  9,  1717,  died  Feb.  9,  178-1,  aged  91. 
I  Timothy  Hdliard,  installed  Oct.  27.  1763,  died  May  9,  1790,  aged  44. 
I  Abiel  Holmes,  installed  Jan.  25,  1792,  dismissed  Sept.  20,  1831. 

Nehemiah  Adarns,  ordained  Dec.  17,  Ib1<i9,  (Shepard  Society,)  dismissed 
.March  14,  18.11. 

William  Newell,  ordained  May  19,  1830.  (First  Parish.) 

John  A.  Albro,  installed  April  15,  183^3,  (She|)ard  Society.) 
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The  descriplive,  and  somewhat  indefinite,  appellation  of  "the  New 
Town,"  had  become  recognized  and  adopted,  under  the  form  of  New- 
town ;  which  name  was  retained  until  IMay,  1638,  when  it  was  exchanged 
for  that  of  Cambridge,  in  grateful  remembrance  of  the  place  in  England 
where  so  many  of  the  principal  men  of  the  Colony  had  received  their  edu- 
cation. 

In  1639,  the  first  Printing-press  in  British  America  was  set  up  here,  un- 
der the  management  of  Stephen  Day.  The  first  article  printed  was  the 
Freeman's  Oath,  the  next  an  Almanac,  and  the  next  a  metrical  version  of 
the  Psalms  ;  the  latter  being  the  first  production  of  the  Anglo-American 
press  which  attains  the  dignity  of  a  book. 

The  cause  of  education  ever  received  from  our  Fathers  that  attention 
which  it  deserves,  and  we  therefore  find  them  at  an  early  period  making 
provision  for  the  instruction  of  their  children.  Speaking  of  the  College  at 
Cambridge,  in  1643,  a  writer  of  that  day  oteerves  :  —  "  By  the  side  of  the 
Colledge  [is]  a  faire  Grammar  Schoole,  for  the  training  up  of  young  schol- 
lars,  and  fitting  of  them  for  Academical  learning:  Mjister  Corlet  is  the 
Mr.,  who  haih  very  well  approved  himself  for  his  abilities,  dexterity,  and 
painfulnesse  in  leaching  and  education  of  the  youths  under  him." 

In  1647,  the  town  "bargained  with  Waban,  the  Indian,  for  to  keepe 
about  six  score  heado  of  dry  cattle  on  the  south  side  of  Charles  River." 
The  lands  in  that  part  of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  those  at  Shawshin,  Menot- 
omy,  and  "the  Farms,"  were  chiefly  used  for  pasturage;  which,  as  it 
could  not  be  found  in  the  settled  portion  of  the  town,  the  inhabitants,— 
"  most  of  them  very  rich,  and  well  stored  with  Cattle  of  all  sorts,"  —  were 
obliged  to  seek  on  the  outskirts  of  the  settlement,  where  extensive  tracts 
were  granted  them,  at  different  times,  until  their  territory  included  the 
whole  of  the  present  township  of  Lexington,  and  the  principal  part  of  Bil- 
lerica.  Here,  we  are  told,  they  had  "many  hundred  Acres  of  ground 
paled  in  with  one  general  fence,  about  a  mile  and  half  long,  which  secures 
all  their  weaker  Cattle  from  the  wilde  beasts." 

In  1618,  it  was  ordered  "that  there  shall  be  an  eight  penny  ordinary 
provided  for  the  Townsmen  [i.  e.  Selectmen]  every  second  Munday  of  the 
month  upon  there  meeleing  day ;  and  that  whosoever  of  the  Townsmen 
faile  to  be  present  within  half  an  houre  of  the  ringing  of  the  bell  (which 
shall  be  half  an  houre  after  eleven  of  the  clocke)  he  shall  both  lose  his  din- 
rier,  and  pay  a  pint  of  sacke,  or  the  value,  to  Ihe  present  Townsmen." 
The  first  license  for  an  inn  appears  to  liave  been  given  in  1652,  when  "  the 
Townsmen  granted  liberty  to  Andrew  Belcher  to  sell  l)eare  and  bread,  for 
entertainment  of  strangers,  and  the  good  of  the  towne." 

The  people  of  Cambridge  had  hitherto  confined  themselves  to  the  origi- 
nal settlement,  which  was  of  small  extent,  and  "compact  closely  within 
iiselfe  "  ;  but  they  now  began  to  venture  off  to  a  greater  distance,  and  "  of 
late  yeares  some  few  straggling  houses  "  were  built  on  the  outskirts  of  the 
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Unvn.  On  the  20lh  of  May,  1055,  those  who  lived  at  Shawahiu,  or  Shaw- 
shinock,  (which  had  been  granted  to  Cambridge,  on  ceriaiii  conditions,  in 
June,  1642,  and  had  begun  to  be  settled  about  ten  year^  after,  by  a  number 
of  resi)ectable  famiUes,  some  from  Cambridge,  but  the  greater  part  origi- 
nally from  England.)  were  incorp(.i rated  aa  a  distinct  plantation  ;  and  in 
iMay,  1656.  the  Court  "  granted  the  name  of  the  place  to  be  called  Billkhi- 
CA."  As  early  as  1658  nineteen  of  its  inhabitants  entered  into  engagements 
with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Whiting.  Jr.,  in  reference  to  his  settlement  in  the 
Ministry  among  them,  and  a  Meeting-house,  erected  by  vote  of  the  town, 
was  finished  in  1660  ;  but  a  Church  was  nut  gathered,  and  a  Pastor  settled, 
until  November  11,  1663,  on  which  day  Mr,  Whitir^g  was  duly  ordaincnJ  to 
the  Pastoral  olhce.  The  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  Village,  too,  as  that  part 
of  the  town  was  called  which  embraced  the  Nonantum  of  the  Indians, 
had  l)econie  so  nunierous,  by  the  year  1656,  as  to  form  a  distinct  congre- 
gation for  public  worship;  and  an  annual  alalemenl  was  made  of  *'  the 
one  halfe  of  their  proi^rtion  to  the  Ministryes  allowance,  during  the  lime 
they  were  provided  of  an  able  Minister  according  to  law."  The  first 
Church  wais  gathered  there  July  20,  1664,  and  the  Rev,  John  Eliot,  Jr.,  son 
of  the  Apostle,  was  ordained  Pastor  the  same  day.  The  settlement  was 
subsei][uently  called  New  Cambridge,  but  in  161)1,  (December  8,)  waa  in- 
corporated by  the  name  of  Newton. 

In  1656,  the  inhabitants  of  Cambridge  consented  to  pay  each  his  propor- 
tion of  a  rate  to  the  sum  of  £200,  "  towards  the  building  a  bridge  over 
Charles  River."  The  bridge  was  erected  alionl  the  year  1660,  and  for  many 
years  was  called  "  The  Great  Bridge."  Previous  to  this  time  the  commu- 
nication with  the  south  side  of  the  river  had  been  by  means  of  a  ferry, 
from  the  wharf  at  the  fool  of  Water  (now  Dunster)  street,  —  the  principal 
street  of  the  original  settlement,  —  to  the  o|)iK):jiie  shore;  from  which 
point  "a  highway"  conducted  lo  Ihe  road  leading  lo  Rnxbury.  The 
bridge  was  rebuilt  in  1690,  at  the  exi)enKe  of  (>.nnbridge  and  Newton,  with 
some  aid  from  the  public  treasury  ;  and  in  17;>1  ihe  town  received  £,dC)0 
from  the  General  Court  towards  defraying  the  exj>en.sc  of  repairing  it,  in 
addition  lo  a  "  very  bountiful  "  contribution  from  individuals,  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  1700,  the  highway  on  the  soiith  side  of  the  river  was  given 
'•  for  the  use  of  the  Ministry  in  this  town  anti  place." 

About  this  time  a  House  of  Correction  was  built;  and  in  l675,  certain 
persons  were  appointed  "  to  have  inH|)eciion  into  familyes,  that  theare  l>e 
noe  by-drinking  or  any  misdemenor  wheareby  sine  is  commiued,  and 
persons  from  iheare  houses  unseasonably."  The  Jail  (an  ancient  wo<xien 
building,  not  much  used  after  ihe  erection  of  a  stone  one  at  ("oncord,  in 
17o9.)  aimd  at  the  southwest  corner  of  Market  (now  Winthro|))  Square,  as 
late  as  the  begiiming  of  the  present  century.  The  County  C<.)uri-houso, 
which  many  jxjople  will  rememljer  as  occupying  the  site  of  the  present 
Lvreimi  Hall,  on  Harvard  Sciuare.  wiis  erected  in  1756.    In  1656,  certain 
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persons  were  appointed  by  the  Townsnjen  to  execute  the  order  of  the  Gen- 
eral Court,  "  for  the  improvement  of  all  the  familiea  within  the  limilts  of 
this  towne  in  8{)inning  and  cloathing";  and  the  year  following,  James 
Hubbard  has  "  liberty  granted  him  to  fell  some  small  timber  on  the  Com- 
mon, for  the  making  him  a  loome."  In  1G68,  some  of  the  most  respecta- 
ble inhabitants  were  chosen  "  for  kaiechiseing  the  youth  of  this  towne." 

Whalley  and  Goffe,  two  of  the  Regicides,  on  their  arrival  in  New  Eng- 
land, in  July,  1660,  immediately  repaired  to  Cambridge,  where  they  resided 
until  February  following,  experiencing  the  greatest  kindness  and  hospi- 
tality from  the  inhabitants,  and  enjoying  the  friendship  of  the  Rev.  Mr. 
INIitchel,  by  whom  they  were  permitted  to  attend  upon  the  religious  ordi- 
nances of  the  Church,  and  were  even  allowed  to  participate  in  the  Sacra- 
ment. 

In  September,  1665,  the  town  was  thrown  into  consternation  by  a  visit 
from  five  Mohawk  Indians,  "all  stout  and  lusty  young  men,"  who  sud- 
denly issued  from  a  swamp,  one  afternoon,  and  walked  into  the  house  of 
INIr.  John  Taylor.  Although  well  armed,  they  suffered  themselves  to  be 
arrested  by  the  authorities,  without  resistance,  and  committed  to  prison. 
They  were  subsequently  released,  with  an  injunction  not  to  come  armed 
into  any  of  the  English  settlements  again.  The  English  had  often  heard 
of  these  Indians  from  the  Massachusetts  tribes,  (who  lived  in  constant  fear 
of  them.)  but  had  never  seen  any  of  them  before.  Hence  the  great  alarm 
which  their  unexpected  visit  occasioned. 

At  a  town-meeting  in  1676,  called  "  to  consider  about  fortifieing  of  the 
towne  against  the  Indians,"  it  was  judged  necessary  "  that  something 
bee  done  for  the  fencing  in  the  towne  with  a  stockade,  or  sume  thing 
efjuivalent,"  and  the  requisite  materials  were  accordingly  prepared ;  but 
King  Philip  being  killed,  the  "  great  Indian  War"  was  soon  after  termi- 
nated, and  the  Townsmen  were  ordered  to  "  improve  the  timber,  that  was 
brought  for  the  fortification,  for  the  repairing  of  the  Great  Bridge." 

The  extent  of  the  town  at  this  period  may  be  inferred  from  a  vote  of  Jan- 
uary 8,  16^.  "  that  500  acres  of  the  remote  lands,  lying  between  Woburn, 
Concord,  and  our  head  line,  shall  be  laid  out  for  the  use  and  benefit  of  the 
IMinistry  of  this  town  and  place  forever."  It  is  whispered  in  our  ear,  that 
of  late  years  the  town  has  not  l)een  quite  so  liberal  toward  its  Ministers. 

On  the  I5ih  of  December,  1691,  "Cambridge  North-farms  "  were  incor- 
porated as  a  Parish,  by  the  name  of  "North  Cambridge."  October  21, 
1696,  H  Church  was  gathered,  com|X)sed  of  "  ten  brethren  dismissed  from 
the  Churches  of  Cambridge,  Waterlown,  Woburn,  and  Concord,  for  this 
work  "  ;  and  Mr.  Benjamin  Estabrook  (who  had  been  employed  to  preach  in 
this  Parish  since  1692)  was  chosen  and  ordained  their  Pastor.  Some  six- 
teen years  after,  on  the  petition  of  "the  farmers,"  that  they  might  "  be 
dismissed  from  the  town,  and  be  a  township  by  themselves,"  their  request 
was  granted,  on  certain  conditions  ;  and  "  Cambridge  Farms  "  were  incor- 
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poraied,  by  ihe  name  of  Lexington,  March  20,  1712-13.  In  1732,  the 
inhabiianis  of  the  nonhwesierly  pari  of  Cambridge  were,  by  an  Aci  of  the 
Legislature,  formed  into  a  sejxiratc  Precinct.  A  Church  was  gathered  by 
tlie  Rev.  John  Hancock,  of  Lexington,  on  the  9th  of  September,  1739,  and 
the  Kev.  Samuel  C<x)ke  ordained  its  Piislor,  on  the  12th  of  the  same  month. 
On  tliid  occasion,  the  First  Church  voted  that  £23  he  given  out  of  the 
Church  stock  to  the  Second  Church  in  Cambridge,  "to  furnish  their 
Communion  Table  in  a  decent  manner."  Tlie  Indian  name  of  this  dis- 
trict was  ^tenotomy,  which  it  now  exchanged  for  that  of  the  Northwest,  or 
Second  Precinct,  or  West  Parish,  of  Cambridge ;  and  it  was  finally  in- 
corjvjraled,  Febaiary  27,  1S07,  as  West  Cambridge.  It  does'  not  ap{)ear 
how  early  permanent  settlements  were  made  in  that  part  of  Cambridge  on 
(he  south  side  of  the  river;  but  a  house  of  worship  waa  built  there  in 
1774.  and  a  Parish  incorporated  May  11,  1779.  In  1780,  the  Church-mem- 
Iwrs  on  that  side  presented  a  petition,  "  signifying  their  desire  to  be  dis- 
mi.-^sed,  and  incorporated  into  a  distinct  Church,  for  enjoying  the  special 
ordinances  of  the  Gospel  more  conveniently  by  themselves."  The  First 
Church  voted  a  compliance  with  their  refjuest,  and  a  Church  was  accord- 
ingly gathered,  February  26,  17S3 ;  the  Records  of  which  are  entitled, 
"The  Records  of  the  Third  Church  of  Chri.st  in  Cambridge."  The  Rev. 
John  Foster  was  ordained  its  first  Pa.stor,  Noveml)er  1,  1784.  This  village 
lx«re  the  name  of  "  Little  Cambridge,"  of  the  S)uth,  or  Second  Parish,  of 
Cambridire,  until  its  incorporation  aa  a  town,  February  24,  1807,  by  the 
name  of  Brighton. 

About  the  year  1759,  several  gentlemen,  each  of  whose  income  was 
deemed  adequate  to  the  support  of  a  domestic  Chaplain,  manifested  a  de- 
sire for  the  establishment  of  an  Episcopal  Mission  at  Cambridge.  Their 
wishes  meeting  with  a  ready  response,  those  adherents  of  the  Church  of 
England  residing  in  Cambridge  and  its  vicinity  united,  in  the  year  1700,  in 
the  foundation  of  a  Church,  under  the  patronage  of  the  English  "Society 
for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,"  and  laid  the  corner- 
stone of  thf.  beautiful  structure  here  represented. 

The  edifice  was  first  opened  for  Divine  Service,  on  Thursday,  October 
15,  1761,  by  the  Rev.  East  Apthorp,  D.  D.,  who  had  been  deputed  aa  the 
Society's  first  Missionary  to  this  place.  It  is  considered,  by  connoisseurs 
in  architecture,  as  one  of  the  best  constructed  Churches  in  New  England. 
The  model  is  said  to  have  been  brought  from  Italy  ;  and  the  plan  was  fur 
nished  by  Mr.  Harrison,  of  Newport,  R.  I.,  the  architect  of  King's  Chapel, 
B')sion,  and  of  the  Redwood  Library. 

Mr.  Apthorp  was  a  native  of  Boston,  but  received  his  education  at  the 
University  of  Cambridge,  in  England  ;  where  he  took  orders,  and  received 
the  appointment  of  Missionary  to  the  newly  established  Church  in  this 
place.  He  is  said  to  have  been  a  very  ambitious  man,  and  to  have  had  his 
eye  upon  a  Bishoprick,  which  he  fondly  hoped  would  be  established  in 
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New  England,  havin<;  Cambridge  for  hs  centre,  and  himself  the  Metropo- 
litan. It  must  be  confessed,  that  the  stately  mansion  which  was  erected 
for  his  u:se,  —  still  jocosely  styled  "the  Bishop's  Palace,"  —  far  surpassing 
in  pretensions  the  generality  of  houses  at  that  day,  gives  some  coui\te- 
nance  to  the  traditionary  report  of  his  aristocratic  predilections.  But 
whatever  may  have  been  his  expectations,  they  were  doomed  to  disap- 
I  pointmeni.  The  publication  of  his  sermon  at  the  opening  of  Christ  Church 
inflamed  the  Epi.scopal  controversy  to  such  a  degree,  (if  it  did  not  give  rise 
to  it,)  and  exposed  him  to  such  a  whirlwind  of  denunciation  from  all  f)oints 
of  the  compasd,  that  his  situation  became  far  from  comfortable,  and  after 
a  few  years  he  relinciuished  his  rectorship,  and  returned  to  England,  where 
he  subsequently  obtained  valuable  preferments  in  the  Church,  and  died,  a[ 
an  advanced  age,  in  1S16.  His  house,  — the  same  which,  a  few  years  after 
the  departure  of  its  original  proprietor,  received  the  haughty  Burgoyne  be- 
neath its  roof,  not  as  a  master,  but  as  a  discomfited  prisoner  of  war,  — yet 
retains  unmistakeable  traces  of  its  former  el«gance.  It  is  now  owned  and 
occupied  by  Dr.  Plymjjlon  and  INIrs.  Manning,  and  is  situated  in  a  sc^uare 
formed  by  I\Iain,  Linden,  Chestnut,  and  Bow  streets. 


CHRIST  CHURCH. 

The  sucresaor  of  Mr.  Apthorp  w.w  the  Rev.  Winwood  Serjeant,  who 
continued  Rector  from  17G7  till  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolutionary  War,  in 
IZ?"),  when  his  Pari.sh  was  entirely  broken  up,  hia  fine  Church  turned  into 
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barracks,  and  its  beautiful  organ  demolished,  and  hirnself  and  family 
obliged  to  fly  for  safely.  The  stormy  i>eriod  of  the  Revolution  passed,  men 
began  lo  take  breath,  and  look  about  ihem.  Cluist  Church  was  repaired, 
and  on  the  lllh  of  July,  1790,  was  reoi">ened,  with  a  t^ermon  by  the  Kev. 
I  Dr.  Parker,  of  Trinity  Church,  Boston;  who  also  accepted  the  rectorship 
i  of  this  Parish,  on  condition  of  supplying  it  by  a  Curate,  and  officiating  oc- 
!  ca.>ionally  in  persoji.  During  the  lirdi  quarter  of  the  present  century,  the 
'  Cliurch  was  served  by  different  clergymen  and  readers  ;  among  whom  may 
!  l»e  mentioned  the  late  Rt.  Rev.  Dr.  Dehon,  Bishop  of  South  Carolina,  the 
I  lale  Rev.  Dr.  Harris,  of  Dorchester,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jenks,  of  Boston,  and  the 
[  Rev.  Dr.  Wainwrighl,  of  New  York. 

In  lS*ii6,  the  building  was  again  repaired,  (the  Corporation  of  Harvard 
College  contributing  S  3(-)0  for  the  purpose,)  and  the  Rev.  George  Otis,  Pro- 
fessor in  the  University,  ofliciated  until  his  death,  in  1828.  The  eucceed- 
I  ing  Rectors  have  been  the  Rev.  iMessrs.  Thomas  \V.  Coit,  D.  D.,  from 
I  1829  to  lS3o,  Mark  Anthony  DeWolfe  Howe,  D.  D.,  1835  -  36,  and  Thomas 
I  H.  Vail,  from  1837  to  1839,  when  the  present  incumbent,  the  Rev,  Nicholas 
I  Hoppin,  entered  upon  his  duties. 

I     In  1769,  "  till  the  common  lands,  fronting  the  College,  commonly  called 
:  the  Tuwn  Conunons,  not  heretofore  granted  or  allotted  lo  any  particular 
i  person,  or  for  any  special  or  particular  use,"  were  granted  by  the  proprie- 
tors "  to  the  town  of  Cambridge,  to  be  used  as  a  Training  Field,  to  lie  un- 
divided, and  lo  remain  for  that  use  for  ever."  These  "Commons"  were  in 
after  years  a  fruitful  source  of  controversy  ;  and  it  was  only  after  a  tedious 
suit  at  law  that  their  inclosure,  —  authorized  June  5,  1830,  — was  effected 
I  and  submitted  lo.    The  time  may  yet  come  when  the  "  Training  Field  " 
'  of  their  fathers  will  be  regarded  by  their  descendants  as  one  of  the  choic- 
!  est  ornaments  of  the  "  City  of  the  Plain." 

I  Under  express  instructions  from  His  Majesty's  Secretary  of  State, 
'  three  sessions  of  the  General  Court  were  holden  in  Cambridge,  in  1770,  in 
!  direct  violation  of  the  Charter,  and  the  wishes  of  the  |)eoj)le.  This  meas- 
!  ure,  excused  on  the  plea  of  the  political  excitenient  at  this  time  rife  in  Bos- 
ton, was  very  far  from  allaying  that  excitement ;  and  in  fact,  but  added 
;  new  fuel  to  the  flame,  —  now  smouldering  in  the  ashes  of  discontent, — 
I  which  was  soon  to  buret  forth  with  inextinguishable  and  overmastering 
fury. 

j     In  the  opening  scenes  of  that  awful  drama  which  resulted  in  the  inde- 
•  penderice  of  thirteen  British  Colonies,  the  people  of  Cambridge  exhibited 
that  8[)irit  which  so  8troi»gly  characterized  the  period  ;  and  when  the  crisis 
a[>|jroachcd,  and  the  great  (luestion  of  Indepeiidence  was  agitated,  they  sol- 
emnly and  with  one  accord,  pledged  their  lives  and  fortunes  to  the  cause  of 
'  lilxTty.    From  the  commencement  of  hostilities  at  Lexington,  April  19. 
j  1775,  Cambridge  shared  the  common  fate  of  the  towns  iti  the  vicinity  of 
I  Ik>st<m,  and  its  usual  iratKiuilliiy  gave  ])lace  to  llie  din  and  tumult  of  war. 
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It  wdis  here  that  General  Wa^hiagiou  fixed  his  first  encampment,  and  ad- 
iumed  the  conmiand  of  the  first  American  army  ;  and  here  were  the  head- 
luariers  of  that  army,  till  the  evacuation  of  Boston  by  the  British  troops, 
in  1776.  It  was  here,  in  the  venerable  old  Meeting-house,  (which  stood 
between  the  Presidential  mansion  and  the  l^w  School,)  that  the  Provincial 
Congress  assembled,  in  1774  and  1775,  — two  sessions  out  of  four  in  the 
former  year,  and  one  in  the  latter.  IM;iny  of  the  inhabitants  left  the  town, 
and  retired  into  the  interior.  The  CoUef^e  waa  deserted,  and  its  buildings 
were  occu[)ied  by  troops;  the  Episcop;il  Church  was  dismantled  for  the 
same  purpose,  and  its  organ-pipes  (if  we  may  creilit  tradition)  melted  into 
bullets  ;  while  the  elegant  houses  of  it^  members  were  assigned  as  quarters 
to  the  American  oUicers. 

Pour  llalph  Inman !  How  could  he  expect  that  his  well-stocked  farm 
and  ample  larder  would  escape  notice?  It  was  altogether  too  rich  a  prize 
to  be  passed  by,  —  so  thought  "Old  Put," — and  it  would  have  been  the 
height  of  impropriety  not  to  have  made  good  use  of  the  bounties  thus 
'placed  within  his  reach.  What  cared  he  that  the  former  proprietor 
groaned  in  spirit,  as  he  saw  his  fat  beeves  diminishing,  at  a  fearful  rate, 
l>efore  the  rapacious  apixnitcs  of  the  Yankee  soldiery  }  "  The  earth  is  the 
Lord's,  and  the  fulness  thereof"  ;  and  they  were  the  Lord's  soldiers.  Bit- 
terly did  the  good  man  complain,  that  he,  "  a  gentleman  of  fortune  and 
figure,"  should  now  be  obliged  '*  to  purchase  things  from  his  own  farm  " ; 
the  sturdy  "  rebels  "  having  "  taken  every  thing  from  him  except  his  wear- 
ing apparel,  only  because  he  had  been  one  of  the  King's  Council"  !  A 
hard  case,  this,  to  be  sure ;  but  no  harder  than  that  of  the  Olivers,  the  Vas- 
sails,  the  Ervings,  aiid  hundreds  of  others,  who  saw  themselve.s  suddenly 
stripped  of  honors,  wealth,  and  estate,  and  driven  from  their  homes,  —  to 
expiate,  in  some  nu^asure,  by  their  personal  sufTerings  and  mortification, 
the  crying  sins  of  the  wicked  ministry  whose  servants  they  were. 

Let  the  stranger  stroll  along  the  old  road  to  Watertown, — the  Brattle 
Street  of  the  moderns.  I>eaving  the  venerable  Brattle  mansion  on  the  left, 
—  now  cast  into  the  shade  by  the  "  Brattle  House,"  recently  erected  on  a 
fwrtion  of  its  once  elegant  domain,  —  and  passing  beyond  the  more  thickly 
•settled  part  of  the  village,  he  will  find,  on  each  side  of  the  way,  spacious 
edifices,  helongii)g  to  some  former  day  and  generation  ;  extensive  gardens, 
farms,  and  orchards,  evidently  of  no  modern  date;  and  trees,  whose  giant 
forms  were  the  growth  of  years  gone  by.  Who  built  these  stalely  man- 
sions,—  80  unlike  the  usual  New  England  dwellings  of  ancient  days. — 
with  their  spacious  lawns,  shaded  by  noble  elms,  and  adorned  with  shrul)- 
hery  ?  Who  were  the  proprietors  of  these  elegant  seats,  which  arrest  the 
attention  and  charm  the  eye  of  the  passing  traveller?  Who  were  the  orig- 
inal occupants  of  these  alwdes  of  aristocratic  pride  and  wealth,  —  for  such 
they  must  have  b(ien,  — and  whose  voices  waked  the  echoes  in  these  lofty 
halls?  —  A  race  of  men  which  has  passed  away  forever!    I\Ten  of  lofty 
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'u\c.<is.  ample  fortuned,  large  liearis,  iuid  unbounded  hospitality,  —  the  an- 
cieai  nohiiiiy  of  New  England's  capital,  — the  grave  Magistrates  and  sage 
Councillors  of  the  Province,  —  old  English  country-gentlemen,  —  j)r(»ud 
scions  of  a  noble  slock,  who  sought,  ai  this  distance  from  the  metropolis, 
a  retreat  from  the  cares  of  slate  and  the  pursuits  of  business,  and  here 
erected  dwellings  which  should  remind  ihem,  in  some  fainl  degree,  of  iheir 
ancestral  halls  in  Old  England.  Here,  u[xn\  llieir  extensive  esta'es,  in  ihe 
Uiiilsi  ofallluence,  nay,  in  the  very  lap  of  luxury,  rivalling  in  splendor  the 
nob. lily  gf  other  lands,  ihey  dwell  in  sumptuous  ease,  each  under  his  own 
viiic  and  fig-tree,  with  none  lo  make  him  afraid.  To  iheir  families,  —  al- 
lied by  blood,  or  by  ihe  lies  of  friendship,  —  life  was  bui  as  a  sunniier  holi- 
day. Without  care,  without  anxiety,  their  days  were  spent  in  pleasure, 
and  their  nights  in  merriment.  Amid  the  delights  of  social  intercourse, 
the  song  and  the  dance,  music  and  feasting,  llie  momenls  passed  uncount- 
ed, and  lime  was  bul  as  a  flilting  shadow,  which  lefl  no  trace  behind. 
With  no  thought  but  for  the  present,  with  no  dream  of  ihe  morrow,  they 
heard  not  ihe  mutlerings  of  the  distant  thunder,  ihey  saw  not  the  black 
cloud  on  the  verge  of  the  horizon,  ihey  heeded  not  ihe  gathering  aiorm, 
till  ii  burst  in  awful  fury  above  their  heads ;  —  and  lo  !  they  are  scattered  ai> 
dusi,  their  homes  are  desolate,  and  the  places  lhal  knew  them  now  know 
them  no  more.  —  Where  are  they?  Ask  of  the  winds  whicfi  sigh  forth 
their  re(iuiem  through  ihe  tops  of  those  venerable  trees,  whose  branches 
were  once  outstretched  to  shield  them  from  the  blazing  glories  of  a  noon- 
day sun.  In(iuire  of  the  breeze  which  mournfully  whispers  ihe  dirge  of 
the  dead  in  yonder  graveyard,  or  sweeps  by  the  Church  wliere  they  wor- 
ship|>ed.  They  are  gone.  Their  tombs  are  in  a  distant  land,  —  even  their 
names  have  passed  from  rpinembrance,  —  and  nought  remains  lo  tell  of 
their  sojourn  here  save  these  stalely  piles,  whose  wall.>>  once  echoed  to  ihe 
sound  of  pipe  and  harp,  and  whose  courts  reverberated  with  the  notes  of 
iheir  naiioi»al  anthem. 

Prominent  among  these  residences  of  the  Royalists  of  oWen  time,  is 
that  of  Col.  John  Vassall,  which  became,  in  July,  1770,  the  headfjuarters 
of  General  Washington  ;  an  edifice  even  more  elegara  and  spacious  than 
its  fellows,  standing  at  a  little  distance  from  the  street,  surrounded  with 
»hrul)l)ery  and  stately  elms.  At  this  inansion  and  at  Winter  Hill,  in  Som- 
erville,  Washington  parsed  most  of  his  lime,  after  Uiking  command  of  the 
Coniinenial  army,  until  the  evacuation  of  Boston,  itt  iho  following  spring 

"The  mansion  stands  upon  the  upper  of  two  terraces,  which  are  ascend- 
ed each  by  five  stone  steps.  At  each  front  corner  of  the  house  is  a  lofty 
elm,  —  mere  saplings  when  Washington  beheld  ihem,  but  now  stately  and 
patriarchal  in  appearance.  Oth^r  elms,  with  flowers  and  shrubliery,  beau- 
tify the  grounds  around  it;  while  within  iconoclastic  innovation  has  not 
j  been  allowed  to  enter  with  its  mallet  and  trowel,  to  n»ar  the  work  of  the 
I  ancient  builder,  and  lo  cover  with  the  vulgar  stucco  of  modern  art  the 
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carved  cornices  and  ixinelled  wainscots  thai  first  enriched  it.  There  might  ;  C 

be  given  a  long  list  of  eminent  persons  whose  former  presence  in  those  sj)a-  !  r 

cious  rooms  adds  interest  to  retrosi)oction,  but  they  are  elsewhere  identified  |  r 

with  scenes  more  personal  and  imjwrtant."    The  present  owner  is  Profes-  !  i 

sor  Henry  W.  Longfellow.  |  \ 


WASHINGTON'S  HEADQUARTERS. 

In  connection  with  W.ishingtori'a  Headiiuarters,  aa  an  object  of  interest 
to  the  stranger,  should  be  mentioned  the  Washington  Elm,  beneath 
whose  broad  aliadow,  saya  tradition,  he  first  pitched  his  lent,  and  drew  his 
sword  in  the  cause  of  freedom,  on  the  3d  of  July,  1775.    It  stands  on 
!  Garden  street,  near  the  westerly  corner  of  the  Common ;  and  may  probji- 
j  bly  have  belonged  to  the  primeval  forest.   "  Amid  the  changes  which  have 
taken  place  in  tlie  world,  and  |)arlicularly  in  America  and  New  England, 
I  it  lias  stood  like  a  watchman  ;  and  if  it  could  speak,  it  would  be  an  inler- 
i  esiing  chronicler  of  events.    The  early  settlers  of  this  country  had  hardly 
I  finished  their  rude  log  houses  before  they  proposed  to  make  the  village  in 
1  which  it  stands  the  metrojx>li8  of  the  country;  and  but  few  years  elapsed 
'  before  they  laid  the  foundation  of  Harvard  College  so  near  it  that  it  may 
I  almost  be  sliaded  by  its  branches.    Not  far  from  it  was  the  spot  where  the 
I  public  town  meetings  were  held  ;  and  also  the  tree  under  which  the  Indian 
j  council-fires  were  lighted,  more  tlian  twcf  hujidred  years  ago.    When  the 
j  drum  was  used  in  Cambridge,  instead  of  the  bell,  to  summon  the  congre- 
j  gation  to  the  place  of  worship,  or  to  give  warning  of  a  savage  enemy,  the 
sound  floated  throughout  its  trailing  limbs;  and  when  the  orticers  of  the 
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CoUex'e  discharged  the  duty  of  iiitiicuug  cor|Kjral  puiii.i!iinei)t  on  young 
men  wiih  iheir  own  hand:^,  who  knows  hul  ilicir  higubrioud  hinicnlalions 
may  li;ive  mingled  wilh  the  breezes  that  disturbed  its  foliage  /  Of  how  j 
many  College  sporid  and  triokd  nnght  il  tell;  6uch  deeds,  loo,  aa  no  one 
who  had  noi  been  educiied  in  ilie  halh  of  Old  Harvard  would  ever  have 
dreamed  of?  Among  the  graver  subjecid  of  which  it  might  make  rei)orl 
are.  the  lessons  of  truth  and  piety  which  fell  from  the  lipd  of  Wliiietiekl, 
when  he  stood  in  its  shaile  and  moved  a  viist  nudliludo  by  his  eloquence. 
And  snbsecjuently,  it  soen\3,  it  has  l)cen  heralding  war  and  liberty  ;  for  the 
revolutionary  soldiers  who  stood  shoulder  to  shoulder,  —  blessingti  bo  on 
their  heads,  —  tell  us  that  when  Washington  arrived  at  Cambridge,  he  drew 
his  sword,  as  Commander-in-chief  of  the  American  army,  for  the  first  time 
beneath  its  Unighs,  and  resolved  within  himself  that  it  should  never  be 
sheathed  till  the  liberties  of  his  country  were  established.  Glorious  old 
tree,  that  hast  stood  in  sight  of  the  smoke  of  I^xington  and  Bunker's  Hill 
battles,  and  weathered  the  storms  of  many  generations,  —  worthy  of  rev- 
erence. Though  in  the  spirit  of  modern  improvement,  guide-boards  may 
be  nailed  to  thy  trunk,  thou  pointest  to  the  past  and  to  the  future.  All 
around  are  scattered  memorials  of  what  has  been.  Generations  of  men 
hive  died  and  t>een  buried,  and  soldiers  of  the  revolution  sleep  near  thee. 
Tliou  lookest  down  upon  monuments  in  the  churchyard,  robbed  of  their 
lea<:len  armorial  bearings  tliat  they  might  be  converted  into  musket- balls  in 
the  day  of  our  national  poverty  and  struggle  ;  ami  the  old  spikes  still  fast- 
ened nito  the  beams  of  Massachusetts  Hall  tell  of  susj^ended  hammocks 
where  the  weary  soldier  look  his  rest.  Across  the  river,  where  one  Black- 
stone  lived,  and  where  Governor  Winthrop  took  up  his  residence,  because 
he  found  a  good  spring  of  water  there,  the  forest  has  been  cut  away,  the  In- 
dian wigwam  has  disappeared,  and  a  city  grown  up,  containing  138.000  in- 
habiunts,  whose  sails  whiten  every  sea,  whose  merchants  are  princes,  and 
whose  traffickers  are  the  honorable  of  the  earth.  I\Iay  no  unkind  hand 
mar  the  last  tree  of  the  native  forest.  Though  it  may  have  stood  century 
after  century,  like  a  pentinel  on  duty,  defying  the  lightning  and  the  storm, 
still  let  il  stand,  an  interesting  and  sacred  memorial  of  the  past  and  the 
present,  and  continue  to  be  associated,  for  many  years  to  come,  with  tlie 
history  of  our  country.  And  let  the  illustrious  name  which  it  bears,  arid 
which  it  derives  from  one  of  the  most  imporiaut  events  in  the  life  of  the 
Failier  of  his  country,  preserve  it  to  rennnd  the  coming  generations  of  liis 
invaluable  services  and  lalx)rs." 

In  1777,  Cambridge  l)ecame  the  headquarters  of  another  army  ;  but  how 
dilTereni  in  character  and  circumstances  from  that  which  had  l)een  gath- 
ered hf  re  some  two  years  previous,  radiant  with  hope,  and  imi)atient  for 
an  opixtrtunity  to  close  in  deadly  conflict  with  the  enemies  of  their  coun- 
try. Who  would  have  recognized  in  the.se  dispirited  troops,  —  which  now 
souehi  a  temporary  resting-place  l>efore  their  final  departure  from  a  land 
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I  which  ihey  had  failed  to  conquer, — ihe  once  proud  army  of  Burgoyne? 
,  And  yel  it  was  even  so.  They  had  experienced  the  uncerlaiii  faie  of  war, 
j  and  had  been  forced  lo  piLss  bcneaih  the  yoke  wiili  which  ihey  had  so  con- 
I  fidenlly  ihreaiened  their  pre:<enl  victors.  The  oHicerd  and  men  were,  with 
!  some  dilficuliy,  furnished  with  suitable  acconunodations,  under  the  super- 
intendence of  (jeneral  Heath,  and  the  sequestrated  dwellings  of  the  lloy- 
I  ali>ls  were  again  appropriated  to  tlie  u.se  of  the  sons  of  Mars.  A  few  nwly 
;  alwve  the  residence  of  Professor  Longfellow,  is  the  liouse  in  which  the 
\  Brunswick  Gener.il,  the  Baron  Hieilesel,  and  his  family,  werft  (piarleretl, 
:  during  the  stay  of  the  captive  army  in  this  vicinity,  —  "  oi»e  of  the  best 
houses  in  the  place."  writes  the  Baroness,  "  which  belonged  to  Royalists." 
'  Tlie  subjoined  view  of  its  southern  front  ia  from  a  pencil  sketch  by  ISIr. 
i  Longfellow. 
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"In  style  ll  is  very  much  like  that  of  Washington's  hea(](pjaners.  and 
\  the  general  appearance  of  the  grounds  around  is  siniilar.    It  is  sl^ided  by 
i  noble  linden-trees,  and  adorned  with  shrubbery,  presenting  lo  the  eye  all 
the  attractions  noticed  by  the  Barone.^^.s  of  lliedesel  in  )ier  charmmg  let- 
ters.   Upon  a  window-pane,  on  the  north  aide  of  the  house,  may  be  seen 
the  undoubted  autograph  of  that  accomplished  woman,  inscribed  with  a 
I  diamond  [X)inl.    It  is  an  interesting  memento,  and  is  preserved  with  great 
care"  by  the  present  occupant,  Francis  Bowen,  Esfp,  the  awe-iaspiring 
Editor  of  the  North  American  Review. 
Tlie  present  Constitution  of  MaHsachusetls  was  framed  by  a  Convention, 
I  which  assembled  at  Cambridge,  o'n  the  Isl  of  September,  1779.    The  in- 
j  habitants  of  thia  town,  "willing  to  give  up  their  own  opinion  In  lesser 
matters,  in  order  to  obtain  a  government  whose  authority  might  !»ot  be  dis- 
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puieJ,  and  which  Uiey  wizjheJ  niiuhl  soon  be  establisihtHl,"  while  ihey 
otfeted  several  aineiHhi;ei»ls  lor  ihe  consiileraiion  of  a  liilure  ConveiUion. 
insirucieJ  iheir  repreiieniaiive,  "in  iheir  name  and  behalf,  lo  ratify  and 
confirm  the  proposed  form,  wheilier  the  amendments  be  made,  or  not"; 
j  and  ill  the  memorable  Insurrection  of  1750.  the  same  patriotic  sentiments 
i  which  had  actuated  them  on  former  occasions  were  exhibited  in  a  vole  ol 
the  town,  ex[)ressing  "  their  attachment  lo  the  present  constitution  and 
administration  of  government,"  and  declaring  their  aversion  to  the  use  of 
j  any  irreijular  means  for  compassing  an  end  already  provided  for  by  the 
!  Consiilulion  ;  "as  we  know,"  say  they,  "of  no  grievances  the  present 
I  system  of  government  is  inadc(iuaie  to  redress." 

j     This  town  has  ever  been  remarked  for  its  exemplary  observance  of  the 
I  laws  for  the  maintenance  of  the  ixjor ;  of  which  the  projx)rtion,  fnun  va- 
I  rious  causes,  ha.s  generally  been  large,  while  the  provision  for  their  subsis- 
tence and  comfort  has  always  been  competent.    The  earliest  Alms  house 
j  in  Cambridge,  of  which  there  is  any  record,  was  J)urcha^ied  of  Deacon 
Samuel  Whitiemore,  in  1779,  at  an  exi^ense  of  £  37  10s  ,  and  stood  at  the 
I  corner  of  Brighton  and  S.iuth  streets,  in  Ward  One.    The  tjecond  is  still 
i  standing,  at  the  northeasterly  corner  of  the  Kace-courBO,  and  was  pur- 
,  chased,  repaired,  and  devoted  to  the  use  of  the  poor  in  1786;  X  G()  iK'ing 
paid  lo  the  former  proprietor,  Dr.  William  Ganiage,  for  the  estate,  which 
.  comprised  nearly  five  acres  of  land.    Upon  the  division  of  the  town  in 
1807,  and  the  incorporation  of  Hrighton  and  West  Cambridge,  the  Alms- 
I  house  was  left  in  a  remote  part  of  the  present  city,  and  the  rapid  progiess 
of  the  eastern  section  (Cambridge  Port)  rendered  its  transfer  to  thai  quar- 
ter a  measure  of  obvious  expediency.    The  first  brick  Alms  house  was  ac 
cordingly  erected  in  Ward  Two,  in  the  year  ISIS,  at  an  exjHinse,  for  house 
and  land,  of  about  $  6  GOO.   At  the  opening  of  ihis  house,  (which  Mood  on 

■  the  corner  of  Norfolk  and  Harvard  streets.)  St^piembor  17,  1818,  a  formal 
address  was  made  to  the  inmates,  by  Koyal  I\Iake)xjacc,  Chairman  of  the 
Board  of  Overseers,  arid  a  sermon  delivered  by  the  Kev.  Dr.  Holmes, 
which  was  published.  This  building  having  lx;en  destroyed  by  fire,  in 
l&iC,  a  new  one  was  erected,  al  an  exiHinse  of  more  than  $7, OCX),  on  the 

{  bank  of  the  river,  between  Western  Avenue  and  Kiver  Street. 

j     The  New  Alms-house,  recently  erected,  is  finely  situated,  on  the  road 

■  leading  to  West  Cambridge,  in  the  extreme  nt»rihwestern  wtciion  of  the 
I  city,  alx)Ui  two  miles  from  its  centre  ;  and  within  sight  of  the  ppoi  where 
j  tlie  second  establishment  was  located,  n>ore  than  sixty  years  ago.  It  is 
I  built  u|)on  an  upland,  of  moderate  elevation,  and  commaiuls  a  perfect 
j  view  of  the  wh(>le  farm  u\yin  w  hich  it  stands.    It  is  constructed  of  stone, 

taken  from  the  quarry  on  the  farm,  within  twenty  rtulsof  the  building  ;  a 
material  of  greater  solidity  and  endurance  than  any  other  which  could 
easily  have  lx;en  obtained,  and  well  agreeing  with  the  spirit  and  design  of 
such  an  institution.    The  edifice  presents,  outwardly,  that  plain,  massive, 
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subsiaiuial  appearance,  bo  singularly  appropriate  in  structures  of  this 
character.  It  consists  of  a  central  building,  four  stories  in  height,  having 
four  circular  quadrant  comers,  and  measuring  60  feet  square  outside  ils 
walls.  The  first  story  is  9  feet  6  Inches  high,  the  second  and  third  sto- 
ries each  10  feet,  and  the  fourth  story  13  feel.  The  roof  is  hipped  on  all 
sides,  and  rises  to  meet  an  octagonal  observatory  of  16  feet  square,  which 
is  surmounted  by  an  ornamental  vane.  Three  wings  radiate  from  three  of 
the  sides  of  the  central  building,  each  three  stories  in  height,  beside  attics. 
Two  of  the  wings  measure  40  feet  s^juare  ;  the  first  story  of  each  is  9  feet 
6  inches  high,  the  second  and  thinl  stories  each  10  feet,  and  the  attic  story 
9  feet.  The  third  wing  meiisures  40  by  30  feet  sijuare  ;  the  first,  second, 
and  third  stories  are  of  the  same  height  as  tho.se  in  the  other  wings  ;  the 
attic  story  is  8  feet  high,  only.  The  roofs  of  all  three  wings  have  pedi- 
ment ends.  The  east  wing  is  appropriated  to  males,  the  vfeat  to  feniales, 
•  and  the  south  exclusively  lo  the  accommoilation  of  the  keeper's  family. 
I  In  the  third  story  of  the  building  are  rooms  appropriated  exclusively  to 
the  American  p<ior.  Here  are  hospitals,  male  and  female,  apartments  for 
the  sick,  Jcc,  kc.  The  fourth  story  is  occupied  by  a  fine  Chapel,  which 
extends  over  the  whole  octagonal  lloor  of  the  central  building,  terminating 
only  with  the  roof. 

The  farm  on  which  the  present  Alms  house  stands  was  purcha.sed  in  , 
lS-19,  for  S  12,000.    It  contains  33  acres,  and  is  situated  partly  in  Somcr- 
ville.    Ale  wive  Brook  forms  part  of  its  western  boundary.    The  soil  is  of 
a  warm  and  early  character,  a  portion  being  a  sandy  loam.    There  is  a 
small  quantity  of  marsh,  easily  convertible  into  meadow.    On  the  premi- 
ses is  a  quarry  of  Argillaceous  Slate,  of  superior  quality,  as  also  beds  of 
sand,  suited  for  building  purposes.    The  various  advantages  of  this  loca-  ' 
tion,  —  its  pure  water,  its  fishery,  its  warm,  rich  soil,  and  its  valuable  ; 
ledge  of  stone,  —  with  the  inadequate  accommodations  of  the  building  on  i 
Western  Avenue,  and  other  considerations,  sufficiently  obvious,  soon  in- 
duced the  belief  tliat  it  would  be  the  p^irt  of  wisdom,  no  less  than  of  econ- 
omy, to  erect  on  the  City  Farm,  as  soon  aa  practicable,  a  building  of  such 
materials,  and  on  such  a  plan,  as  should  unite  permanency  of  structure 
with  the  greaie.jt  pos.sible  convenience  of  arrangement.    The  result  was 
the  present  edifice;  which  was  designed  by  the  Rev,  Louis  Dwight  and  J. 
L.  F.  Bryant,  of  Boston,  and  erected  at  a  cost  of  aN>ul  S  -iii  (KJO. 

The  "Indigent  Sick,"  not  on  the  town's  list,  are,  in  a  considerable 
mea-sure,  provided  for  by  voluntary  charity.    The  relief  of  this  cUws  of  the 
\n>nr  is  the  special  object  of  "The  Cambridge  Humane  Society,"  formed  in  ' 
i  the  year  1814  ;  as  also  of  "  The  Female  Humane  Society  of  Cambridge,''  1 
'  established  soon  afterwards. 

I     Before  the  erection  of  a  bridge  across  Charles  River  to  Boston,  the  lands 
in  the  eastern  part  of  Cambridge  were  chielly  valued  for  the  hay  and  forage 
j  atTnded  by  the  salt-marshes,  which  extended  to  a  great  distance  from  the 
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banks  of  the  river,  comprising,  indeed,  a  principal  part  of  this  district. 
The  grouiuld  being  low,  wiihoul  roads,  and  with  no  means  of  commuaica- 
lion  with  Boston,  save  by  boats,  or  the  circuitous  route  of  Charlcstown  or 
I  Roxt)ury.  the  situation  was  far  from  inviting,  and  it  remained  ahnost  an 
I  isolated  tract,  detached  from  every  other.    In  the  course  of  a  year  very 
!  few  persons  passed  down  into  ''The  Neck,"  as  it  was  called,  unless  for 
'  firming  purposes,  or  for  fishing  and  fowling.    Below  the  seat  of  the  late 
Chief  Justice  Dana,  (on  Dana  Hill,)  there  were  but  four  dwelling-houses,  — 
one  on  the  Intnan  place,  lately  owned  and  occupied  by  Siiinuel  P.  Allen, 
I  Esq.  ;  one  nearly  opposite,  on  a  farm  of  Judge  Dana,  formerly  the  Soden 
!  farm,  south  of  the  main  road  ;  one  on  the  Phips  farm,  owned  by  Mr.  An- 
I  drew  Boardman  ;  and  one  at  l^chmere's  Point. 

There  had  been  considerable  ertbrt  to  have  the  first  bridge  over  Charles 
River  carried  from  West  Boston  to  Cambridge ;  but  the  expediency  of 
!  making  the  first  experiment  across  the  narrower  part  of  the  river,  to 
i  Charlestown,  was  so  apparent,  thai  the  (then)  town  of  Boston  expressed 
I  an  opinion  almost  unanimous  (1,23.S  to  2)  in  favor  of  the  latter  course,  and 
'  the  bridge  was  accordingly  erected  "  in  the  place  where  the  Ferry  betweeii 
I  Boston  and  Charlestown  was  kept."    This  greal  undertaking  (as  it  was 
'  then  considered)  having  been  successfully  accomplished,  a  number  of 
!  gentlemen  were  incorporated,  INIarch  9th,  1792,  for  the  purjxise  of  building 
a  bridge  from  what  was  called  Pest-house  Point,  at  the  west  end  of  Cam- 
bridge street,  over  Charles  River,  to  the  ojiposite  shore  in  Cambridge.  The 
causeway,  on  the  Cambridge  side,  was  begun  July  15,  1792,  and  eusi>erided 
after  the  2Gih  of  Decemtier,  till  the  2()th  of  March,  1793,  when  the  work 
was  resumed.    The  wood-work  of  the  bridge  was  begun  the  8th  of  April, 
1793,  and  the  bridge  and  causeway  of)ened  for  passengers  the  23d  of  No- 
vember following,  being  seven  months  and  a  half  from  the  lime  of  laying 
the  firsl  pier. 

The  building  of  Wesl  Boston  Bridge,  as  il  was  called,  had  a  very 
perceivable  influence  on  the  tnule  of  Cambridge,  which  had  previously 
been  inconsideraijle.  By  bringing  the  travel  from  the  northward  and  west- 
ward through  the  centre  of  the.  town,  il  lent  a  fresh  injpulse  to  business  in 
that  quarter,  while  at  the  same  lime  it  gave  rise  to  a  thriving  trade  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  the  bridge;  where  a  store  was  erected  and  opened, 
by  Messrs.  Vose  and  IMakepeace,  in  December,  1793,  wiihin  a  mouth  after 
the  o[>eningof  the  bridge.  This  waa  the  firsl  framed  building  set  up  be- 
tween Old  Catnbridge  and  Boston  after  the  opening  of  the  great  road.  The 
following  year  a  large  house,  designed  for  a  tavern,  was  built  by  I^onard 
Jarvis,  Es(i.,  and  soon  after  were  erected  six  other  houses  and  stores.  In 
January,  1«01,  the  Inmaa  Farm,  so  called,  was  divided  into  lots,  and  sold 
to  numerous  purchasers;  and  from  this  lime  the  aettlement  rapidly  in- 
crea.'^cd.  Several  large  stores  were  put  up  the  next  year,  and  soon  after 
ilwelling-houses,  principally  built  and  occupied  by  young  men,  from  vari- 
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ous  part3  of  the  Commonwealth,  who  came  here  lo  establish  ihemselvea  in 
business.  In  1S02,  a  achool-house  was  built,  on  a  piece  of  land  presented  tu 
the  town  for  that  purpose  by  IVIr.  Andrew  Boardman.  lis  cost  was  about 
S60U,  of  which  sum  upwards  of  $300  were  paid  by  the  Town  of  Cam- 
bridge, and  the  remainder  was  contributed  by  the  inhabitants.  In  1SU4,  a 
large  quantity  of  land  was  laid  out  into  house-lots,  and  the  settlenieiit, 
hitherto  confined  to  one  street,  extended  rapidly  on  all  eides.  Streets  were 
now  opened  in  all  directions  ;  ditches  were  dug,  and  dikes  thrown  up,  lo 
drain  off  the  waters,  and  to  prevent  future  inundation ;  canals  were  cut, 
communicating  with  Charles  River,  of  a  suflkient  depth  for  coasting- ves- 
sels ;  and  wharves  were  built  on  the  margins,  for  their  accomnjodalion. 

In  I&05,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  Congress  of  the  United  Stales,  making 
Cambridge  a  Port  of  Entry  ;  from  which  circumstance  this  section  of  the 
town  thenceforth  took  the  name  of  Cambridge  Port.  In  June  of  the 
same  year,  Royal  INIakepeace  and  others  were  incorporated  by  the  General 
Court,  for  the  purpose  of  building  a  Meeting-house,  and  supporting  jmblic 
worship  therein,  under  the  name  of  "  The  Cambridge-Port  Meeting-house 
Corporation."  In  ISOG,  a  spacious  brick  INIecling  house,  furnished  with  an 
organ  and  a  bell,  was  erected  on  a  square  of  about  two  acres,  which  had 
been  laid  out  for  public  uses;  and  on  the  lirat  day  of  January  following,  it 
was  dedicated  to  the  worship  of  God  with  appropriate  ceremonies.  Tliis 
year  (1S06)  and  the  two  preceding,  witnessed  a  great  accession  to  the  set- 
tlement, both  in  population  and  in  buildings.  Blore  than  one  hundred  and 
twenty  houses  and  stores,  many  of  them  brick,  were  erected  during  this 
period.  Within  the  8[)ace  of  about  five  years  previous  to  January  1,  1S07, 
upwards  of  one  hundreil  families  had  sen  led  here,  and  the  nuTnber  of  in, 
habitants  at  this  time  was  estimated  at  more  than  one  thousand. 

On  the  Isi  of  March,  1808,  an  Act  was  passed  by  the  General  Court,  eel- 
ting  off  the  easterly  part  of  Cambridge  into  a  Parish,  by  the  name  of 
Cambridge-Port  Parish;  and  on  the  2d  day  of  February,  1809,  the  Cam- 
bridge-Port Meeting-house  Corix)raiion  conveyed  the  Meeting-house, 
organ,  bell,  ice,  to  the  new  Parish,  arid  itself  became  extinct.  From  the 
time  of  the  dedication  of  the  house,  in  1807,  Divine  Service  had  been  con- 
stantly performed  therein,  at  the  expense  of  the  Cor[)oration  ;  but  from  this 
period  it  was  sup[X)rted  by  the  Parish.  On  the  Hth  of  July,  1809,  a 
Church,  principally  composed  of  members  dismissed  and  recommended 
from  other  Churches,  was  gatl\rred  and  organized  ;  and  on  the  19ih  of  Jan- 
uary, 1814,  the  Rev.  Thomas  H  Gaiuietl  was  ordained  their  first  Pastor. 

In  1809,  a  large  8chool-ho\ise  waa  erected  on  land  presented  to  the  town 
by  Judge  Dana.  It  cost  upwards  of  $  8(XJ,  above  $  300  of  which  were  paid 
by  the  Town,  and  the  remainder  by  the  District.  Cambridge-Port  Parish 
waa  this  year  divided  into  two  School  Districts,  and  a  jiermanent  school  in 
each  ordered  to  be  kept,  under  the  direction  of  a  Scliool  Coiiimiltee  annu- 
ally cho.sen  by  the  Town.   In  1810,  a  bridge  wa.s  built  across  Charles  River, 
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j  between  Cambridije  Port  and  Brighioa,  and  a  road  made  at  an  expense  of 
{  between  nine  and  ten  thousand  dollars ;  one  hall  of  which  wad  defrayed  by 
i  subscription  of  individuals  at  Can»bridge-Port,  and  the  other  part  by  the 
j  proprietors  of  the  West  Boston  Bridije. 

Tlie  original  projectors  of  the  now  Uourisliin?  settlement  at  "  the  Port," 
were  far  from  realizing  the  bright  aniicipationa  which  had  lured  them 
on,  step  by  step,  in  the  prosecution  of  their  extensive  plans.    The  enter- 
prise, although,  for  a  while,  ai)parenlly  crowned  with  success,  proved  to 
liave  been  premature,  and  resulted  in  serious  embiirrassment  and  loss  to 
'  those  concerned;  while,  in  the  fearful  reaction  which  followed,  many  a 
I  purse  was  drained,  and  many  a  worthy  man  plunged  in  irretrievable  ruin. 
But  notwithstanding  a  protracted  season  of  lethargic  inactivity,  during 
which  all  life  and  exertion  seemed  to  have  been  paralyzed  beneath  the 
weight  of  some  mysterious  incubus  ;  and  although  the  opening  of  Quincy 
i  Market,  in  Boston,  and  the  construction  of  the  numerous  lines  of  Railway 
1  which  centre  in  the  metro{)(jlis,  have  almost  annihilated  her  once  extensive 
1  trade  with  the  country  towns,  even  as  far  back  as  the  borders  of  Vermont 
i  and  New  Hampshire  ;  —  '  the  Port  "  still  continues  to  be  tho  princip;d  bu- 
j  biness  section  of  the  city,  and  the  last  five  years  have  witnessed  a  great 
chaiige  in  its  appearance  and  prosjiects. 

As  in  the  case  of  Ward  Two,  the  sftillement  of  that  part  of  Cambridge 
which  now  constitutes  the  Third  Ward  wa.s  coeval  with,  and  must  bo  at- 
iribuled  to,  the  opening  of  a  new  avenue  of  communication  with  the  neigh- 
boring town  of  Boston;  although  a  Causey  to  Lechmere  Point  had  been 
built  many  years  previous,  and  several  houses  had  been  erected  in  this 
I  otherwise  desolate  region  :  — one,  the  elegant  seat  of  Col.  S|)encer  Phips, 
I  afterwards  Lieutenant-Governor  of  IMassacliusctts,  which  was  destroyed  by 
I  fire  many  years  since.    In  the  year  160S,  u  bridge  was  built  over  Charles 
I  Kivcr,  from  Barton's  Point,  in  Boston,  to  Lechmerc's  Point,  in  Cambridge; 

and  on  the  3d  of  March,  1610.  the  •'  Lechmere  Point  Cor{X)ration  "  was 
I  incorporated.  Several  dwelling-houses  and  other  buildings  were  soon 
j  erected  near  the  bridge,  and  in  1813,  the  sum  of  S  oO  w;is  granted  by  the 
I  Town  "for  providing  a  school  at  Lechmere  Point."  The  ixipulation  of 
this  t^ection,  which  did  not  now  exceed  twenty  families,  increased  rapidly 
during  the  next  two  years;  and  as  the  disadvantages  of  its  isolated  situa- 
tion became  more  apparent,  the  claims  of  the  inhabitants  upon  the  Town 
became  more  fre(iuent  and  urgent,  until,  in  I\Iay,  IS17,  a  report  of  the  Se- 
lectmen, recommending  "  the  erection  of  a  .School  District  at  Lechmere 
Point,"  was  accepted,  and  $  100  appropriated  "  for  the  support  of  a  school 
lliat  season."  The  Iwundaries  of  the  District,  however,  were  not  defined 
until  June,  1S18,  when  "all  that  \nirl  of  llie  Town  of  Cambridge  lying 
north  of  Broad  Canal,  and  eiist  of  North  Canal  and  the  creek  leading  there- 
from to  Miller's  Kiver,"  was  established  as  the  fiflli  .School  District  of  Cam- 
bridge.   The  Town  also  granted  $1(XJ  Umarils  the  erection  of  a  school- 
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hou:je,  and  ilie  Pisirici  having  rai^jcd  an  addliional  sum  for  ll\e  same  object, 
a  one-slory  building,  -12  feet  by  22,  watj  erected  on  a  lot  of  land  presented 
by  the  ''Lechniere  PoiiU  Corjwraiion." 

The  first  Grammar  School  in  the  District  was  established  in  1819.  On 
the  22d  of  INIay,  1S22,  the  Lechniere  Point  Library  Association  was  insti 
tuied.  In  1S2j,  a  handsome  iwo-slory  building,  with  acuix>la,  waa  erected, 
at  an  expense  (mcluding  the  land)  of  $l,46U,  which,  for  ^^everal  years, 

I  was  the  best  sctKK)l- house  within  the  limits  of  the  town.    The  highly  ben- 

I  elicial  eifects  of  a  measure  adopted  by  the  Town  in  1834,  were  visible  here 
as  elsewhere,  in  promoting  the  prosi)erity  of  the  public  schools.  The 

:  old  fashioned  District  system  wad  abolished,  and  the  town  was  divided  into 
three  Wards,  aa  at  present  constituted  ;  and  all  prudential  duties  relating 
to  the  schools  devolved  upon  the  School  Committee. 
The  first  I\Iethodist  Episcopal  Society  iu  the  town  was  constituted  in 

1  this  District,  and  incorporated  June  14ih,  1S23.  The  corner-stone  of  their 
present  house  of  worship  waa  laid  by  the  Rev.  Elijah  Hedding,  now  Bishop 
«»f  the  INIethodisi  Episcopal  Church,  in  September  of  the  same  year  ;  and 
the  house  waa  dedicated  in  June  following.  The  first  stationed  Preacher 
was  the  Rev.  Damon  Young.  The  Third  Congregational  Society  in  Cam- 
bridge was  formed  here  June  30,  1627,  and  their  present  house  of  worship 
built  i\\e  same  year.  The  first  Pastor  was  the  Rev.  Warren  Burton,  set- 
tled March  5,  1828. 

As  has  already  been  remarked,  the  principal  manufactories  of  Cambridge 
are  located  in  this  section  of  the  city.  The  New  England  Glass  Company 
was  established  here  in  the  year  181S,  for  the  manufacture  of  Flint  Glass. 
The  works  of  this  Company  are  very  extensive,  and  produce  some  of  the 
finest  specimens  of  cut-glass  ware  manufactured  in  this  country.  In  1850, 
a  brick  chimney  was  erected,  230  feet  in  height,  or  the  purpose  of  receiv- 
ing and  carrying  ofl*  the  smoke  from  the  diflerent  furnaces,  which  commu- 
nicate with  this  common  Ilue  by  means  of  horizontal  Hues  beneath  the 
surface  of  the  ground.  The  cost  of  tliis  gigantic  piece  of  masonry  was 
$  14,500.  Present  capital  of  the  Company,  $(400,000.  Number  of  per- 
.sons  employed,  420 ;  of  whom  40G  are  males,  and  14  females.  Annual 
value  of  manufactures,  $450,000. 

Postscript. — The  writer  of  the  foregoing  arllcle  wishes  it  distinctly 
understood,  that — being  by  nature  e.vtremely  lazy  himself,  and  entirely 
unscrupulous,  withal,  in  the  a|)propriatioii  of  the  fruits  of  others'  labors, 
when,  without  too  much  trouble,  they  can  be  turtjed  to  his  own  advantage 
—  he  has  not  hesitated  to  gather  his  materials  wherever  he  could  find  them, 
availing  him.-<elf,  in  the  freest  manner,  not  only  of  the  researches  of  his 
predecessors,  but  even  of  their  very  language,  whenever  it  happened  to  suit 
his  purpose  ;  and  he  therefore  lays  claim  to  no  other  merit  than  that  of  in- 
genuity ill  making  such  a  tolerable  piece  of  patchwork  out  of  so  many 
scraps  of  diven  colors  and  varying  shapes:  —  in  which  he  is  responsible 
for  nothing  but  the  stitches. 


MOUNT  AUBURN. 

The  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  justly  celebrated  as  the  most  interest- 
ing object  of  the  kind  in  our  country,  is  siiuaiixl  in  Cambridge  and  Water 
town,  atwut  four  miled  fntin  llie  city  of  lioslou.  It  includes  uj)wards  of 
one  hundred  acres  uf  land,  purchased  at  tlilVerent  titnea  by  the  Mast:achu- 
seiis  Horticultural  Society,  extending  from  the  main  road  nearly  to  the 
j)anks  of  Charles  River.  A  fjoriion  of  the  land  next  to  the  road,  and  now 
U[»der  cultivation,  once  consiiiuletl  the  Kxperiincntal  Garden  of  the  .Sf)cie 
ly.  A  long  watercourtkj  telween  this  tract  and  the  interior  woodland 
formed  a  natural  boundary,  separating  tluj  two  t-eciions.  The  inner  [xjrlion, 
which  was  tet  a|>an  for  il»e  purposes  of  a  Cemetery,  is  covered,  throughout 
mooi  o(  its  extent,  with  a  vigorous  growth  of  forest  trees,  many  of  then) 
of  lar?e  size,  and  comprising  an  umisual  variety  of  »j)ecies.  This  tract  is 
beautifully  undulating  in  its  surface,  containing  a  number  of  lx)ld  emi- 
nencfis,  steep  acclivities,  and  deep  shadowy  valleys.  A  remarkable  natural 
ridge,  with  a  level  surface,  runs  throush  the  ground  from  southeast  to 
northwest,  which  was  for  many  years  a  favorite  walk  with  the  sludcinls  of 
Harvard.  The  [)rinciixil  eminence,  called  Mount  Auburn,  is  125  feet  above 
the  level  of  Charles  River,  and  commands  Irom  its  summit  one  of  the  finest 
proi-pects  which  can  be  obtained  in  the  environs  of  Boston.  On  one  aide 
is  the  city  in  full  view,  connected  at  its  extremities  willi  Charlestown  and 
Roxixiry.  The  serpentine  c^)urse  of  Charles  River,  with  thu  cultivated 
hills  and  fifids  rising  beyond  it,  and  the  Blue  Hills  of  IMilton  in  the  dis- 
I  lance,  occupies  another  portion  of  the  laiidscape.    The  village  of  Cam- 
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bridge,  with  ihe  veneraWIe  edifices  of  ihe  University,  are  situated  about  a 
iTiile  to  the  eastward.  On  the  north,  at  a  very  small  distance,  Fresh  Pond 
appears,  a  handsome  sheet  of  water,  finely  diversified  by  its  wot)dy  and 
irregular  shores.  Country  seats'  and  coiuges  in  various  directions,  and  es- 
pecially those  on  the  elevated  land  at  Waterlown,  add  much  to  the  pictur- 
esque elfeci  of  the  scene.  It  is  proposed  at  some  future  period,  to  erect  on 
the  summit  of  Mount  Auburn,  a  tower,  after  some  classic  model,  of  suffi- 
cient height  to  rise  above  the  {0[>s  of  the  surrounding  trees.  This  will 
serve  the  double  pur|X)se  of  a  land  inurk,  to  identify  the  spot  from  a  dis- 
lajice,  and  of  an  observatory  commanding  an  uninterrupted  view  of  the 
country  around  it.  From  the  foot  of  this  monument  will  be  seen  in  detail 
the  features  of  the  landscape,  as  they  are  successively  presented  through 
the  ditferent  vistas  which  have  been  0}>ened  among  the  trees;  while  from 
its  summit  a  magnificent  and  unbroken  panorama,  embracing  one  of  the 
most  delightful  tracts  in  New  England,  will  be  spread  out  beneath  the  eye. 
Not  only  the  contiguous  country,  but  the  harbor  and  the  bay  of  Boston, 
with  their  ships  and  Islands,  and,  in  a  clear  atmosphere,  the  distant' moun- 
uins  of  Wachu.set,  and,  probably,  even  of  Monadaock,  will  be  compre- 
hended within  the  range  of  vision. 

The  grounds  of  the  Cemetery  have  been  laid  out  with  intersecting  ave- 
nues, so  as  to  render  every  pait  of  the  wood  accessible.  These  avenues  are 
curved  and  variously  winding  iji  their  course,  so  as  to  be  adapted  to  the 
natur.U  ine<(ualities  of  the  surface.  By  this  arrangement,  the  greatest 
economy  of  the  land  is  produced,  combining  at  the  same  time  the  pictur- 
esque effect  of  landscape  gardening.  Over  the  more  level  portions,  the 
avenues  are  made  twenty  feet  wide,  and  are  suitable  for  carriage  roads. 
The  more  broken  and  precipitous  parts  are  approached  by  fool-paths,  six 
feet  in  width.  These  passage-ways  are  smoothly  gravelled,  and  planted  on 
both  sides  with  ilowers  and  ornamental  shrubs.  Lots  of  ground,  contain- 
ing each  three  hundred  sfjuare  feet,  are  set  ofT,  as  family  burial-places,  at 
suitable  distances  on  the  sides  of  the  avenues  and  paths  ;  thfe  peri)etual 
right  of  inclosing  and  of  using  these  lots,  as  places  of  sepulture,  being 
conveyed  to  the  purcha.sers  of  them,  in  the  first  instance,  by  the  Horticul- 
tural Society,  and  sulwecjuently  l)y  the  new  proprietors. 

it  appears  to  be  generally  conceded  that  Mount  Auburn  Cemetery 
owes  its  origin  to  Tr.  Jacob  Biselow,  of  Boston,  a  gentleman  who  early 
became  impres.sed  with  the  imix)licy  of  t>iiri;ds  under  churches  or  in  grave- 
yards approximating  closely  to  the  abodes  of  the  living.  By  him  the  plan 
for  the  rural  cemetery  was  first  conceived,  and  the  first  meeting  on  the  sub- 
jei:t  called  at  his  house,  in  November,  1825.  The  project  met  the  favorable 
consideration  of  his  friends,  among  whom  may  be  mentioned  the  late  Judge 
Story,  General  Dearborn,  John  1/Dwell,  George  Bond,  and  William  Sturgis, 
Es^jrs.,  the  Hon.  Edward  Everett,  Nathan  Hale,  and  others,  men  whose 
judgment  in  such  matters  was  known  to  be  correct,  and  whose  inlluence 
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proved  10  be  finally  etfeciive  ;  although  il  was  not  until  the  lapse  of  nearly 
rive  years  that  a  suitable  place  "vva-s  fwexl  upon,  when  Dr.  Bigelow  ob- 

\  uiined  from  George  W.  Brimmer,  the  oiTer  of  the  land  then  called 

j     Sweet  Auburn,"  for  the  purpose  of  a  cemetery. 

I     In  the  year  1S2'J,  the  IVIassaohu^etts  Horticultural  Society  was  estab- 
lished; antl  while  in  its  infancy,  aixi  when  the  project  for  ihe  Cemetery, 
also,  was  but  in  embryo,  it  was  thought  by  the  parties  concerned,  that  by 
an  union  of  the  objects  of  each,  the  success  and  prosperity  of  both  would 
be  tinally  insured.    The  Honicultural  Society,  therefore,  after  due  consid- 
'  eraiiou.  decided  to  purchase  the  land  of  Mr.  Brinwner,  (then  comprising 
i  about  72  acres,)  for  S  6,000 ;  and  il  was  determined  to  devote  il  to  the  pur- 
I  poses  of  a  rural  cemetery  and  experimental  garden.    The  ground  was  in- 
closed and  consecrated  in  September,  1S31  ;  on  which  occasion  an  eloquent 
address  was  pronounced  by  I\Ir.  Justice  Story.  The  Experimental  Garden, 
I  for  reast^na  unnecessary  to  mention  here,  was  subsequently  given  up; 

and,  after  a  certain  time,  the  proprietors  of  the  Cemetery  lots  resolved 
;  10  purchase  the  land  from  the  Horticultural  Society,  and  to  appropriate  its 
]  whole  extent  as  a  place  of  interment.  This  arrangement  >^as  amicably 
'  made,  and  an  Act  of  Incorporation  was  obtained  from  Ihe  Legislature  by 
I  the  new  proprietors  in  1S35,  by  which  the  Cemetery  is  exempted  from  pub- 
i  lie  taxes,  and  its  management  vested  in  a  Board  of  Trustees. 

It  is  now  twenty  years  since  the  place  wad  first  set  apart  for  the  purpose 
of  sepulture.    The  enterprise  appears  to  have  been  the  first  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  ;  and  it  is,  perhaps,  the  first  example  in  modern  times  of  a 
I  large  tract  of  ground  selected  for  its  natural  beaiuies,  and  submitted  to  the 
processes  of  landscape  gardening,  to  prepare  il  for  the  reception  of  the 
!  dead.    The  success  of  ihe  undertaking,  and  iu  acceptance  with  the  pub- 
lic, have  been  suiTiciently  manifest  in  the  large  list  of  its  proprietors,  and 
I  in  the  numerous  imitations  whicli  may  be  found  in  different  parts  of  the 
I  United  States. 

i  By  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the  Cemetery  of  Mount  Auburn,  it  is 
j  provided  that  the  moneys  which  ehall  arise  from  the  sale  of  lots  shall  be 
I  for  ever  devoted  to  the  preservation,  improvement,  embellishment,  and  en- 
largement of  the  said  Cemetery,  and  to  the  incidental  expenses  thereof 
I  In  pursuance  of  these  provisions,  the  Trustees  have  exfwnded  a  large  por- 
!  lion  of  the  surplus  income  derived  from  sales,  in  carrying  into  effect,  as 
I  far  as  practicable,  the  original  objects  which  were  announced  to  the  pro- 
prietors at  the  commencement  of  the  undertaking. 

The  first  inclosure  of  Mount  Auburn  was  of  pales,  with  a  lofty  en- 
trance gate  in  the  cenlre,  constructed  of  wood,  bui  rough-cast,  in  imitatiorj 
of  stone.  In  18-13,  the  portal  was  reconstructed  of  Quincy  granite,  after 
the  same  design,  and  in  the  same  style  of  architecrure,  —  the  Egyptian,  — 
a.s  at  first;  and  it  jiresents  to  the  eye  of  the  beholder  an  imposing  struc- 
ture, whoae  very  massiveness  and  complete  workmanship  insures  a  dura- 
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;  linii  to  be  measured  by  ages.  Ii  is  less  heavy,  however,  lhan  the  common 
I  examples  of  Uiai  siyle.  and  ils  i)ier3  have  not  the  pyramidal  or  sloping 
!  form  80  common  in  Egyptian  edifices,  but  are  veriically  creel. .in  imiia 
!  lion,  essenlially,  of  some  of  ihe  gateways  of  Thebes  and  Denderah.  The 
massive  cornice  by  which  it  is  surmounted  is  of  a  single  slone,  measuring 
I  24  feet  in  height  by  1*2  in  breadth.  It  is  ornameiiled  wilh  the  "  winged 
;  globe,"  and  fluted  foliage  of  the  Egyptian  style,  and  bears  underneath  this 
;  inscripiion,  in  raised  letters,  between  its  filletted  mouldings:  — 

"  THEN  SHALL  THE  DUST  RETURN 
TO  THE  EARTH  AS  IT  WAS, 
AND  THB  SPIRIT  SHALL  RETURN 
UNTO  GOD  WHO  GAVE  IT." 

"  MOUNT  AUBUKN, 
Consecralcd  September  2\,  1831." 

The  two  low  structures  at  the  sides  are  rooms  occupied  tia  the  Porler's 

I  lod;:e  and  the  ullice  of  ihe  Superintendent. 

The  gateway  of  Mouni  Auburn  o|x*ns  from  what  is  known  as  the  Old 
Cambridge  road,  and  in  fri)nt  of  Central  Avenue,  on  the  north  boundary 
hne  of  the  Cemetery.  This  avenue  forma  a  wide  carriage-road,  and  is  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  openings  ev  t  r  improved  for  such  a  purpose.  Wilh 
the  exception  of  ihe  necessary  grading,  levelling,  and  culling  down  of  the 
brualiwood,  and  the  planting  of  a  few  trees,  it  has  been  left  as  naiure  made 
it.  On  either  side  it  is  overshadowed  by  the  foliage  of  forest  trees,  firs, 
pines,  and  other  evergreens ;  and  here  you  first  l>egin  to  see  the  monu- 

j  menls,  "  starling  up  from  the  surrounding  verdure,  like  bright  remem- 
brances from  the  heart  of  earth." 

I  In  1844,  ihe  increasing  funds  of  the  CorjX)nition  having  been  found  suf- 
ficient to  justify  the  expenditure,  a  m;is.sive  iron  fence,  about  ten  feet  in 
heigiit,  with  pales  nearly  two  inches  in  diameter,  was  erected  on  the 
whole  front,  measuring  alx)Ui  half  a  mile  in  length,  it  is  supported  on 
granite  posts,  exteiuling  four  feet  underground,  each  having  a  base  three 
feet  wide  in  a  direction  transverse  to  the  fence.  Owing  to  the  favoral)le 
lime  at  which  the  couiracis  were  made,  the  whole  cost  of  this  /ence  did 

I  not  exceed  S  13/1)0;  that  of  the  gateway  was  about  $  10,00().    The  iron 

I  fence  has  since  beeii  extended  along  the  eastern  side,  and  a  more  conven- 
ient entrance  for  carls,  &c.,  there  provided.  On  the  south  and  west 
boundary  a  substantial  timber  fciice  has  been  erected,  in  place  of  the  light 
palisade  of  former  days. 

Tlie  first  monument  which  meets  the  eye  after  entering  the  Cemetery  is 
that  of  Spurzheim,  situated  on  the  left  of  the  main  avenue.  It  is  con- 
structed of  polished  Italian  marble,  and  is  a  copy  of  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Af- 
rlcanua,  at  Rome.    The  simple  name  is  the  only  record  which  it  bears, 
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"  all  oiher  inscription  or  epitaph  being  lell  to  tlio  hand  of  f;inie,  or  to  the 
snggesiive  iniaginaiion  and  peculiar  ffi;lin::.s  ol"  .snch  aa  niay  vi.sit  the 
shaded  where  real  the  reniainrj  nf  an  encr^ieiic  and  liiijiiirul  loreiijner." 


TOAIB  OF  Sl»LUZIII::ii>I. 


John  Gadpar  Spnrzheim  waj  Uirn  in  Dccenihcr,  177G,  near  Troves,  in 
Prua-sia,  where  he  received       cdncaiion.   He  afierwarda  otudied  Metiicine 
ai  Vienna,  wliere  he  became  il»e  pupil  of  the  celebrated  Dr.  Gall,  and  em- 
braced with  zealous  enllnisiajiin  the  peculiar  doctrines  of  that  Profesaor. 
;  In  l-iOo,  tlie  master  and  pupil  undertook  a  course  of  travels  through  various 
j  parts  of  central  Europe,  for  the  purjx>se  of  disseminating  phrenological 
I  doctrines,  and  examining  the  heads  of  criminals  and  others  in  the  public 
I  institutions.    In  lb07,  Dr.  Gall,  assisted  by  hipurzheiui,  delivered  his  first 
I  public  lectures  on  Phrenology,  in  Paris.    Dr.  Spurzheim  afterwards  lec- 
I  lured  in  various  pl.ices  in  Euroix;,  and  received  the  honors  of  a  number  of 
'  literary  institutions ;  but  determining  to  try  a  new  field  of  labor,  he  em- 
'  l>arked  at  Havre  for  tlie  United  .Slates,  and  arrived  at  New  York,  August 
!  4ih,  1332.    Wliile  in  Boston  he  tasked  him.ielf  severely  in  public  lectures 
I  hc.ioie  schools  and  societies ;  and  his  great  intellectual  efTorls,  together 
with  the  elfects  of  our  climate,  seriously  impaired  his  health.    Iking  at- 
tacked by  fever,  medical  as.>jislance  proved  unavailing,  and  after  a  short 
illness  he  breathed  his  last  on  the  lOih  of  October,  1832.    His  body  was 
emlxilmed,  and  a  cast  of  his  head  taken.    Api)ropriate  services  were  yter- 
I  funned  at  the  Old  South,  in  the  presence  of  an  immense  concourse  of  spec- 
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I  laiore;  afier  which  liis  remauis,  e^scorted  by  the  Boston  Medical  Asaocia- 
I  lion,  as  a  body,  and  by  a  procession  of  citizens,  were  conveyed  lo  the 
cemetery  of  tiie  Park  Street  Church,  where  lliey  were  deposited  until  the 
tomb  at  Mount  Auburn  could  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  monu- 
ment represented  in  the  engraving,  waa  the  result  of  a  movement  among 
tlie  friends  of  the  deceased,  who  admired  liim  as  a  man  and  a  lecturer,  irre- 
spectively of  his  peculiar  tenets  ;  but  tlie  expense  was  eventually  defrayed 
by  the  liberality  of  the  Hon.  William  Sturcis,  of  Boston. 

With  the  double  puri)0se  of  atTording  a  suitable  place  for  funeral  services, 
,  which  are  often  most  conveniently  performed  within  the  grounds,  and  in 
\  order  to  provide  for  the  reception  of  statues,  busts,  and  other  delicate 
pieces  of  sculpture,  which  are  liable  to  injury  from  exjjosure  lo  the  weath- 
er, a  Chapel  has  been  erected  at  Mount  Auburn.  It  is  situated  upon  ele- 
vated ground,  on  the  right  of  Central  Avenue,  not  far  from  the  entrance, 
and  with  lt5  slender  pinnacles,  forms  a  picluresciue  object,  as  a  view  of  it  is 
caught  ever  and  anon  from  the  various  turnings.  It  id  built  of  granite, 
measuring  06  feet  by  40,  and  alxnit  bO  feet  in  lieight.  The  details  are  mostly 
those  of  the  continental  Gothic,  taken  chietly  from  ai)proved  exam{)!es  in 
Germany  and  France.  The  exterior  is  surrounded  with  a  row  of  octagonal 
buttresses  and  j>innacle3,  and  the  clerestory  ia  supported  by  Gothic  jjillars. 
In  reference  to  the  proposed  appropriation  of  tho  interior,  the  light  is  ad- 
milted  only  from  the  ends,  and  the  clerestory ;  and  care  has  been  taken  lo 
give  it  that  mellow  and  solemn  tint  which  is  most  consonant  with  the  es- 
pecial object  of  the  edifice,  and,  at  the  same  time,  is  the  most  favorable  for 
statuary  and  other  sculptural  decorations.  The  windows,  which  are  of 
.«iainetl  glass,  with  emblematic  de.signs,  were  made  under  the  direction  of 
Mr.  Hay,  of  t^iinburgh,  and  executed  by  IVIessrs.  Ballantyne  and  Allan,  of 
Glasgow.  In  the  heatl  of  the  large  nave  window  is  a  beautiful  allegorical 
representation  of  peaceful  death.  The  outline  of  this  design  is  taken 
chiefly  froni  Tliorwaldseii'd  celebrated  bas-relief  of  "  Night "  ;  and  con- 
sists of  a  winged  lemale  figure,  asleep,  and  floating  in  the  clouds,  bearing 
in  her  arms  two  sleeping  infants.  In  the  centre  of  the  large  ornamental 
ros«-window,  which  form.^  a  conspicuous  part  of  the  front,  is  a  painted  de- 
sign, emblematic  of  immortality,  consisting  of  two  cherubs  from  Raphael's 
Madonna  (li  San  Sisto.  gazing  upsvards,  with  their  well-known  expression 
of  adoration  and  love,  into  what,  in  tliis  instance,  is  a  light  or  "  glory," 
proceeding  from  beyond  the  picture.  —  I'he  entire  cost  of  the  Chapel  was 
atout  8  2o,000  ;  nearly  a  third  of  which  sum  was  obtained  by  wubscription. 

In  1^1,  a  channel  six  feet  deep  was  dug  from  Forest  Pond,  in  Mount 
Auburn,  into  Charles  River.  It  ia  ascertained  that  there  are  within  the 
inclosure  of  the  Cemetery  alx)ut  eight  acres  of  boggy,  or  inundated  land. 
By  the  aid  of  the  new  channel,  these  acres  can  at  any  time  be  drained,  and 
the  whole,  or  any  part  of  Ihern,  rai.s<id  by  new  earth  so  as  to  become  of 
j  ecpjal  value  with  the  rest  of  the  Cemetery.    The  cost  of  this  cliannel  was 
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I  aboul  S  3,000,  including  the  perpetual  right  of  drainage  through  the  inter- 
j  veiling  e:siales. 

The  improvements  next  contemplated  are,  1.  To  erect  a  tower  or  ob- 
servaiDry  on  the  lop  of  the  highest  hill,  from  which  a  view  may  be  ob- 
tained of  the  whole  Cemetery,  and  of  the  surrounding  country.    2.  To 
drain  and  raise  the  low  laiid  within  the  inclosure,  so  as  to  make  it  availa- 
!  hie  for  Cemetery  purposes.   3.  To  extend,  improve,  and  adorn  the  avenues, 
walks,  and  watercourses,  which  the  pictures(|ue  character  of  the  place  hits 
rendered  capable  of  almost  indefniite  improvement.    4.  To  reserve  from 
j  the  proceeds  of  sales  a  suflicient  sum  to  con&iiluio  a  permanent  fund,  the 
income  of  which  may  be  for  ever  ade<iuaio  to  keeping  the  cemetery  in 
goixi  oriier,  and  its  structures  in  proper  repair. 
I     The  present  price  of  a  lot  is  $  100  for  300  superficial  square  feet,  (15  by 
■  JO  )  and  in  proportion  for  a  larger  lot ;  with  $21  additional  for  a  deed,  and 
;  ihe  choice  of  location.    It  is  not  the  intention  of  tl\o  Trustees  to  allow 
.^mailer  lots  to  be  laid  out,  but  it  necessarily  happens,  at  times,  that  sjwts 
of  land  remain  untaken  which  are  less  than  the  standard  size.  Where 
this  is  the  case,  such  lois  may  be  purchased  at  the  same  rate,  and  a  pur- 
chaser is  entitled  to  admi.ssion  as  a  proprietor,  though  not  amenil)er  of  the 
C»'metery  CorjK)ralion.    The  construction  of  tombs  is  not  now  allowed  by 
the  Trustees,  ujxtn  any  newly  purchastd  lots,  except  those  along  the  west- 
ern line  of  the  cemetery. 

Each  proprietor  is  entitled  to  receive  from  the  Secretary  one  ticket  of 
admission  into  the  cemetery  with  a  vehicle,  uruler  certain  regulations,  the 
violation  of  any  of  which,  or  the  l(<anof  the  ticket,  involves  a  forfeiture  of 
!  the  privilege.    Strangers  can  receive,  on  application  to  any  Trustee,  or  to 
I  the  Secretary,  a  permit  to  enter  with  a  carriage,  on  any  day  other  than 
j  Sundays  or  holidays  ;  on  which  days  no  j)erson8  are  admitted  to  the  ceme- 
;  lory  except  proprietors  and  members  of  their  household,  or  persons  accoin- 
I  i>anying  them.  The  gales  are  opened  at  sunrise  and  closed  at  sunset.  The 
,  gale  keeper  is  allowed  to  receive  no  money,  except  the  price  which  may 
I  be  afhxed  to  the  various  guide-books,  ileiw.iited  with  him  for  sale  ;  some 
i  one  of  which  is  indispensable  to  the  stranger,  and,  indeed,  to  any  one  who 
is  not  i)erfectly  familiar  with  the  intricacies  of  this  Labyrinth  of  the  Dead. 


FRESH  POND, 

This  beautiful  sheet  of  water,  in  size  more  like  a  lake  than  a  pond,  is 
1  situated  on  the  borders  of  Cambridge  and  VVateriowrj,  and  distant  from 
j  B'jiion  about  four  miles.  It  lies  directly  north  of  Mount  Auburn,  from 
,  which  it  is  separated  by  a  small  tract  of  land,  so  that  strangers  visiting  the 
I  Cemetery  generally  take  the  same  opfxtrlunity  for  seeing  Fresh  Pond.  It 
I  is,  ijesides,  a  favorite  resort  of  parties  from  Boston  and  Cambridge,  wix)  are 
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desirous  of  enjoying  the  sailing,  liiihing,  (fcc,  for  which  ample  accoinmo- 
daiions  are  alfurded  at  the  Fresh  Pond  Hotel,  on  the  eaat  side  of  the  Pond. 

The  water  is  remarkably  clear  ajid  transparent,  and  the  ice  which  it  pro- 
duced is  considered  equal  to  any  in  the  world.  It  is  well  worth  a  visit  to 
the  Pond  in  winter  to  see  the  wonderful  apparatus  of  Mr.  Wyeth  for 
cutting  blocks  of  ice  of  suitable  size  and  sliape^  which  are  afterwards 
packed  in  his  warehouse  by  steam  machinery.  Mr.  W.  has  the  largest  ice- 
house in  the  world,  and  annually  exports.  The  Pond  itself  is  divided  into 
lots,  which  are  owned  by  diflerent  individuals  in  the  vicinity,  principally 
by  Mr.  Wyeth,  by  which  each  owner  is  entitled  to  the  ice  covering  his 
lot. 

It  is  also  a  favorite  resort  of  the  University  students,  being  a  pleasant 
walk  from  the  College  buildings.  In  winter  maiiy  agreeable  parties  arc 
formed  for  enjoying  the  skating,  which  is  unusually  fme  at  this  Pond. 

On  the  south  and  east  shores  the  land  is  hilly  and  well  cultivated,  but 
on  the  other  sides  it  is  low  and  marshy,  atFording  a  capital  place  for  gath- 
ering the  celebrated  "  Pond  Lilies,"  which  are  among  the  most  beautiful 
llowers  in  New  England. 

Fresh  Pond  ice  is  now  an  article  of  every-day  use  by  almost  every  family 
in  Cambridge,  Boston,  and  other  towns.  It  may  also  be  found  among  the 
luxuries  of  the  West  India  Islands,  South  American  ports,  Mexican  ports, 
and  the  East  Indies,  as  well  as  Europe. 

In  IS17,  there  was  stored  in  the  several  ice-houses  near  Fresh  Pond, 
SC.700  tons  ;  at  Spy  Pond,  2S,000  tons  ;  at  Wenham  Pond,  13,000  tons;  at 
Little  Pond,  Cambridge,  2,400  tons;  at  Medford  Pond,  4,000  tons;  at 
Eel  Pond,  Maiden,  2,000  tons;  at  Horn  Pond,  Woburn,  4,000  tons;  at 
Summers  Poiul,  1,200  ions  ;  an  aggregate  of  141,300  tons.  In  the  winter 
of  lSoO-51,  Fresh  Pund  alone  produced  86,000  tons  of  ice. 

The  first  shipment  of  ice  was  made  by  Frederic  Tudor,  Esq.,  (the  Ice 
King.)  in  1805,  from  a  pond  in  Saugus.  His  shipment  resulted  in  a  loss  of 
$4,500.  In  1815,  he  made  shipments  of  ice  to  Cuba;  in  1817,  to  Ciiarles- 
ton  ;  in  1818,  to  Savannah;  in  1820,  to  New  Orleans;  and  in  1833,  the  first 
shipment  waa  made  to  the  East  Indies.  In  the  year  1847,  the  export  of  ice 
from  Boston  alone  amounted  to  74,478  tons,  —  51,887  of  which  was  coast- 
wise, and  22,591  tons  to  foreign  ports,  —  the  average  rate  of  freight  was 
alK)ut  $  2.50  per  ton,  e<iual  to  $  18G,000.  The  export  of  ice  is  acco)npanied 
by  exfwrts  of  fruii.s,  vegetables,  and  {)rovidion3  to  the  West  Indies,  Calcut- 
li,  (Sep.,  which  otherwise  could  not  be  made.  Of  thciie  there  were,  in  18^17, 
no  lesa  than  twenty-nine  cargoes.  In  Havana,  ice  sells  at  cents  per 
pound,  being  a  monopoly,  while  in  New  Orleans  it  sells  at  1  cent  per 
ix»und,  and  the  annual  consumption  there  is  upwards  of  30.000  tons.  In 
Calcutta  the  consumption  is  about  3,000  tons,  at  6  cents  j)er  pound  ;  Boston 
about  30,000  tons. 
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MIDDLESEX  COUNTY. 

Waltham  was  formerly  the  West  Parish  of  Waterlowii,  until  the  year 
\73S.  wlien  it  became  iucorporaieJ  a.s  a  separate  town.  There  Id  a  Tiiilroad 
coinimuiicaiion  with  Boston,  ten  miles  distant,  by  means  of  the  Fiichburg 
ll  iilroad.  The  surface  of  the  town  is  uneven,  with  immerous  elevations, 
which  afford  beautiful  siies  for  residences,  farms,  and  gardens.  Prospect 
Hill,  within  the  limits  of  the  town,  is  4.S2  feet  alxjve  iho  level  of  the  sea, 

I  and  affords  an  extensive  view  of  Boston,  its  harbor  and  islands,  and  of 
some  few  towns  adjacent.    Tlie  first  cotion-mill  upon  an  extensive  scale, 

'  in  this  Commonwealth,  was  erected  at  Waltham,  in  1814.     For  many 

;  years  the  Waltham  cotton-mills  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  for  sheetings 

1  and  shirtings. 


I  The  comparative  population  of  various  lowna  described  in  this  volume, 
j  for  1S40  and  1650,  wab'  as  follows  :  — 


mo. 

\m. 

14,825 

'  Charlestown, 

10,8?2 

15,9:33 

32,020 

:      ,  2,593 

4,483 

2,592 

18,31G 

Lynn,  

9,075 

13,613 

1,123 

2353 

The  first  ministers  settled  in  the  town  of  Waltham  were  as  follows  :  — 
i  Rev  Warham  Williams,  in  1723.  Rev.  Jacob  Gushing,  D.  D.,  In  1752,  and 
I  Kcv.  Samuel  Ripley,  in  lSfJ9. 

!  Waltham  Plain  is  a  beautiful  tract  of  land,  two  and  a  half  miles  in 
I  length,  and  one  mile  in  brea<lth,  containing  many  elegant  dwellings  and 
j  hltrhly  culiivaled  gardens.  Among  the  latter  is  the  well-known  garden  of 
I  the  late  Theodore  Lyman,  comprising  several  acres,  and  embelli^thed  by 
i  nearly  all  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees,  shrubs,  and  flowers,  both  native  and 
!  exoiic.  This  garden  is  not  probably  exceeded  in  costliness  and  beauty  by 
I  any  private  establishment  of  the  kind  in  the  United  Slates, 
j  Waltharn  has  of  late  yeara  l)ecome  the  residence  of  many  Boston  mer- 
I  chants,  and  may  be  con^iidered  ono  of  the  most  desirable  retreats  from  the 
noi.ie  and  bustle  of  the  city.  The  common  roads  in  the  vicinity  are  re- 
j  mai  kal)ly  good,  anu  the  town  is  improving  and  increasing  rapidly  in  popu- 
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l.ilioii  and  wealth.  The  followi 
rural  archiieclure  which  prevail 


lir  cut  reprcseius  a  neat  specimen  of  the 
i  in  ihe  neighborhood  of  Boslon. 


CHRIST  CHURCH,  WALTHAM. 

This  Church  waa  erected  in  1849.  It  waa  designed  by  Mr.  Billingd,  of 
Bo3lon,  and  built  by  Mr.  Gideon  Johnson,  of  VVahhatn.  It  is  a  very  neat 
Gothic  structure,  containing  diltingcj  for  about  300  people.  It  is  76  feet 
long  by  32  in  w  idth  ;  with  a  lower  on  one  corner,  and  a  vestry  of  the  same 
style  and  finish  in  the  rear.  It  is  very  pleasantly  situated,  in  a  spacious  lot 
on  Central  street,  and  is  one  of  the  most  beautiful  rural  Churches  in  the 
vicinity  of  Boston.  The  parish  with  which  it  is  connected  was  organised 
a  little  more  than  two  years  since,  under  the  ministry  of  the  Rev.  A.  B. 
Patterson.  Its  present  Rector  is  Rev.  Thomas  F.  Fales.  Although  the 
services  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  had  never  been  held  in  Wal- 
tharn  previous  to  the  first  Sund  ly  in  December.  18-18,  they  are  now  (juite 
fully  attended,  and  the  prosjjects  of  this  young  pariah  are  full  of  promise. 


LIFE  INSURANCE. 


ARTICLES  UPON  THE  SUBJECT  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE,  CON- 
TAINED IN  THE  bankers'  MAGAZINE  AND  STATISTICAL 
REGISTER. 


I.  Recent  Cases  in  the  English  Courts  in  reference  to 

Life  Iiiduniiice,  —  Conslruciioii  of  "Coiiunil  isuicide,"  —  Preiniuma  on 
I't^licied,  —  cV-c. 

II.  Life  Insurance,  —  Tables  of  Mortality,  —  Life  Annui- 
lie^j,  —  Prubabiliiies  of  Hiimari  Life.  From  ihe  French  of  IVl.  A.  Quete- 
LET.  With  ihe  Beleiuin  Tables  of  Moriulily,  Dr.  Halley'a  Tablea  of 
Brcilau,  ami  ihe  Neiherlaiui:j  Tables. 

III.  Life  Insurance,  —  Its  Benefits,  —  Its  Commencement, 

—  Suicide  of  an  Insurer,  —  Insurance  of  In  valid  Lives, —The  Greahan\, — 
I  The  Wesl  3Iiddle.sex  Delusion.    By  John  Fkancis,  Esq  ,  Author  of  His- 
lory  of  itie  Bank  of  England. 

IV.  Life  Insurance.  Review  and  Analysis  of  an  His- 
torical and  ."^laiistical  Acconnl  (>f  the  Population,  the  Law  of  IMoriality, 
and  Ihe  dnlerent  Sysieni.i  of  Life  Lisurance  ;  including  the  Validity  and 
n«Mi-V'alidiiy  of  Life  Policies.  With  Observiiiions  on  Friendly  S.>cietie.i 
and  S,ivings  Banlcs,  A:c.  By  Alfred  Buut,  Esq.,  Secretary  lo  a  London 
Life  Omce. 

'     V.  Tables  adopted  by  St.  Clement  Banes  Savings  Bank 

!  Government  Annuity  In:itliution  ;  also,  Comparative  V'ievv  of  the  Expec- 
tation of  Life  according'  tn  the  N(;rihanipt(Mi,  Carlisle,  and  Government 
t  Annuity  Taljles,    From  GilbarCs  Practical  Treatise  on  Banking. 

VI.  Remarks  on  the  Unfitness  of  Life  Policies  as  a  Se- 
curity for  l>4ians.  By  James  W.  Gilbart.  Esq.,  Manager  of  the  London 
and  V\'esliinn3ler  Bank. 

VII.  Ili.story  of  Bills  of  Mortality.    By  Joshua  Milne, 

F.-*f\  .  Actuary  to  the  Sun  Life  Assurance  Co.  From  the  Encyclopedia 
Bi  itannica.    Seventh  Edition. 

VIII.  Remarks  on  the  Law  of  Population  and  Mortality 
as  evidenced  in  ilie  Health  Reports  of  Baltimore,  Aid.     By  John  11. 

Al-!;XANDIiR,  Estj, 

IX.  Remarks  on  Life  Insurance.    By  Robert  Ciiam- 

BEiis  E^-j.,  of  Edinburgh. 

X.  Principles  of  Life  Insurance,  —  Mutual  and  Proprie- 
tary .Sy.sienis.    From  Chamhers's  Edinhurgh  Juurnal. 
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XI.  Remarks  of  the  London  Spectator  oxl  tlic  Eighth  An- 
nual Report  of  Uie  Ke£i:iinir  General,— On  the  Defects  in  the  Practice 
of  Life  Insurance,  and  Sugiresiions  fu"  their  Keinetly.  By  Alexandeu 
KoBBRTsON.  And  HuHT'a  Historical  and  Statistical  Account  of  Popula- 
tion and  the  Law  of  Mortality. 

XII.  Life  Insurance,  —  Its  Advantages  to  tlie  Working 

Classes;  a  Lecture  delivered  to  the  IMecharucs'  Institute  and  Library 
Association  of  Quebec.    By  the  Rev.  Dr.  Cook. 

XIII.  On  the  Moral  Duty  of  Life  Insurance.  From 

Chambers's  Edinburgh  Journal. 

XIV.  The  Law  of  Life  Insurance.  Fourteen  Cases  in 
the  Ens^lish  Courts.  1.  Concealment  of  facts.  2.  INIisrepresentaiion  of 
Medical  referee  3.  Residence  of  the  assured  party.  4.  Misrepresenta- 
tion affects  the  interest  of  third  parlies.  5.  Agency.  6.  Verbal  niiarep- 
reseniaiion.  7.  Concealment  of  immaterial  facts  vitiates  a  policy.  8. 
What  IS  to  be  con.-sulered  "  a  disorder  tendin?  to  shorten  life  "  9.  Epi- 
lepsy. 10.  Unintentional  concealment  of  material  facts.  11.  PaLsesiate- 
ment  by  a  wife  not  to  prejudice  a  claim  on  a  Company  by  the  hu-sband. 

I  12.  Uninietitional  misrepresentation.  13.  Insurable  Interest.  14.  Re- 
fusal to  pay  policy  on  the  ground  of  fraud. 

XV.  Principles  of  Life  Insurance,  —  Rate  and  Tables  of 

Mortality,  —  Rale  of  Interest.  Examples  of  Life  Insurance  Calculation, 
—  Formation  of  Rales,  —  IMoral  Duly  of  Life  Insurance.  Fconi  Cham- 
bers's Information  for  the  Pioplc. 

XVI.  The  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York,  passed  April, 
I8r>l,  "  in  relaiion  to  all  Companies  transacting  the  business  of  Life  In- 
surance withm  this  State." 

XVII.  Four  important  Cases  before  the  English  Courts 

upon  Life  Insurance,  viz.  :  — 
I     L  Misrepresentatif)n  of  facts,  in  answer  to  p)arol  inquiries  at  time  of 
ef^clinj?  insurance,  an  avoidance  of  the  policy. 

2.  Bankruptcy  of  insured,  no  defence  in  an  action  to  recover  subse- 
quent premium  [xiid  by  assiijnee  of  fwlicy. 

3.  Construction  of  words  importing  disease. 

4.  Declaration  a.s  to  habits  of  the  insured,  material,  though  shown  not 
to  have  affected  the  risk. 

XVIII.  Extracts  from  Report  of  a  General  Plan  for  the 

1  Promniion  of  Public  and  Personal  H*.*alth,  devi.sed,  prepared,  and  recom- 
mended by  Lemuel  Shattuck  of  Bdston,  Natha.'«Iiel  P.  Banks,  and 
Jehiel  Abbott,  a  Board  of  Commissioners  appointed  under  a  Resolve  of 
the  Lesi.slature  of  Alaasachusctts  relating  to  a  Sanitary  Survey  of  the 
State,  1350. 

VCy^  The  Bankers*  Magazine  will  contain  all  neio  cases  in  Life 
In-iurnnce. 

Puldished  Monthli/,  Five  Dollart  per  annum.  J.  Smith  Romans, 
Boston. 
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